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BOOK II. 


David's Flight to Nob, and Entertainment there by 
the High-Prieſt; from thence to Gath in Diſguiſe, 
where he is diſcover'd and brought to Achis; He 
counterfeits himſelf mad, and eſcapes to Adullam. 
A ſhort Enumeration of the Forces which come 
thither to him. A Deſcription of the Kingdom 
of Moab, whither David flies; his Entertainment 
at Moab's Court. A Digreſſion of the Hiſtory of 
Lot, Father of the Moabites, repreſented in Picture. 
Melchor's Song at the Feaſt ; Moab deſires Joab to 
relate the Story of David. Which he does; his 
Extraction, his Excellency in Poeſie, and the Ef 
Frets of it in curing Saul's Malady, The Phili- 
ſtims Army encamp'd at Dammin, the Deſcription 
of Goliah and his Arms, his Challenge tothe Iſtae- 
lites, David's coming to the Camp, his Speech to 
Saul to deſire leave to fight with Goliah; ſeve- 
ral Speeches upon that Occaſions the Combat and 
Slaughter of Goliah, with the Defeat of the Phi- 
liſtims Army. Saul“ Enuy Fo David. 7. 2 Cha- 
Yor: II. A racters 
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rafters of Merab and Michol. The Love between 
David and Michol, his Song at her Window, his 
Expedition againſt the Philiſtims, and the Dow- 
ry of two hundred Foreskins for Michol, with 
whom he is married. The Solemmities of the Wed. 
ding ; Saul's Relapſe, and the Cauſes of David's 
Flight into the Kingdom of Moab. 


: —_—_ Ais'd with theNews he from high'Heav'n 
| receives, 
Strait to his 4z{;zent God juſt Thanks he 


gives. 
1 To Divine Nobe directs then his Flight, 
A ſmall Town great in Eame by Levy's Right, 
ve Is there with ſprightly Wines, and hallow'd Bread, 
+ (But what's to Hunger hallow'd?) largely fed. 
3 The good old Prieſt welcomes his fatal Gueſt, 
And with long Talk prolongs the haſty Feaſt. 
| Ver. 9. 4 He lends him vain Goliah's Sacred Sword, 
(The fitteſt Help ut Fortune could afford) 
 A#8word whoſe Weight without a Blow might ſlay, 
Able unblunted to cut Hoſts away, 
A Sword ſo great, that it was only fit 
To take off his great Head who came with it. 
Thus he arms David; I your own reſtore, 


Take it (ſaid he) and uſe it as before. 
1 I faw you then, and twas the braveſt Sight 
That Cer theſe Eyes ow'd the diſcov'ring Light. 
When you ſtepp'd forth, how did the Monſter rage 


In ſcorn of your ſoft Looks, and tender Age 
By . 
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en Some your High Spirit did mad Preſumption call, 

15 Some pity d that ſuch Jouth ſhould idly fall. 

th Th'uncircumcis'd ſmil'd grimly with Diſdain; 

I knew the Day was yours: I ſaw it plain. 

I's Much more the Reverend Sire prepar'd to ſay, 

Wrap'd with his Joy; how the two Armies lay 

Which Way th' amazed Foe did wildly flee, 

All that his Hearer better knew than He. | 
* But David's Haſte denies all needleſs Stays 
To Gath, an Enemy's Land, he haſtes away, 
Not there ſecure, but where one Danger's near, 
The more remote though greater diſappear. 

5 1, So from the Hawk, Birds to Man's Succour flee, 
So from fir d Ships Man leaps into the Sea. 
There in Diſguiſe he hopes unknown t' abide! 

Alas! in vain! What can ſuch Greatneſs hide? 
Stones of ſmall Worth may lye unſeen by Day. 
But Night it ſelf does the rich Gem betray. 

5 Tagal tirſt ſpy d him, a Philiſtian Knight, 

Who erſt from David's Wrath by ſhameful Flight 
Had ſav d the ſordid Remnant of his Age, 
Hence the deep Sore of Envy mix d with Rage. 
Strait with a Band of Soldiers tall and rough, 
Trembling, for ſcarce he thought that Band enough, 
On him he ſeiſes whom they all had fear'd, 

. Had the bold Touth in his own Shape appear'd. 

And now this wiſh'd for, but yet dreadful Prey, 

To Achis Court they led in haſte away, 
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With all unmanly Rudeneſs which does wait 
Upon th Immod rate Vulgars Foy and Hate. 
His Valour now and Strength muſt uſeleſs lye, 
And he himſelf muſt Arts unuſu'al try; 
Sometimes he rends his Garments, nor does ſpare 
The goodly Curls of his rich yellow Hair. 
Sometimes a violent Laughter ſcru'd his Face, 
And ſometimes ready Tears dropp'd down apace. 
Sometimes he fix'd his ſtaring Eyes on Ground, 
And ſometimes in wild manner hurl'd them round. 
More full Revenge PhHiliſtians could not wiſh, 
6 But call't the Juſtice of their mighty Fiſb. 
They now in height of Anger, let him Live; 
And Freedom too, t' encreaſe his Scorn, they give. 
He by wiſe Madneſs freed does homeward flee, 
And Rage makes them all that he ſeem'd to be. 


| rfama2.7 Near to Adullam in an aged Wood, 


An Hill part Earth, part rocky Stone there ſtood, 
Hollow and vaſt within, which Nature wrought 
As if by her Scholar Art ſhe had been taught. 
Hither young David with his Kindred came, 
Servants, and Friends ; many his ſpreading Fame, 
Many their Wants or Diſcontents did call; 

Great Men in War, and almoſt Armies all! 


8 Hither came wiſe and valiant Foab down, 


One to whom David's ſelf muſt owe his Crown, 
A mighty Man, had not ſome cunning Cin, 
Amidit ſo many Virtues crowded in. 

With 
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With him Abiſbai came, by whom there fell 1 chr. 
At once three hundred; with him Aſabel: 

Aſahel, ſwifter than the Northern Mind; 1 Chr. 6 
Scarce could the nimble Motions of his Mind ©*5= 
Outgo his Feet ; ſo ſtrangely would he run, 

That Time it ſelf perceivd not what was done. 

Oft o'er the Lawns and Meadows would he paſs, 
His Weight #nknown, and harmleſs to the Graſs; 
Oft o'er the Sands and hollow Duſt would trace, 


Let no one Atome trouble or diſplace. 


Unhappy Tout h, whoſe End ſo near I ſee! > Sum, 
There's nought but thy 1% Fate ſo ſwift as Thee. 
Hither Jeſſides Wrongs Benaiah drew, cee 


He, who the vaſt exceeding Monſter ſlew. 

Th Egyptian like an Hill himſelf did rear, 

Like ſome tall Tree upon it ſeem'd his Spear. 

But by Benatah's Staff he fell G erthrown; Ver. n3 
The Earth, as if worſt ſtrook, did loudaſt een 
Such was Benaiah ; in a narrow Pit 

He ſaw a Lion, and leap'd down to it. ven 22: 
As eas ly there the Royal Beaſt he tore 
As that it ſelf did Kids or Lambs before. ES 
Him Ira follow'd, a young lovely Boy . 
But full of Sp'zri7, and Arms was all nale "8 I 
Oft, when a Child, he in his Dream Ml 
With the vain Air, and his wak's 2 


A 3 
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And now at home no longer would he ſtay, 
Though yet the Face did ſcarce his Sex betray. 


* Dodd's great Son came next, whoſe dreadful Hand 


Snatch d r:pen'd Glories from a conqu'ring Band; 
Who knows not Dammin, and that Barley Field, 
Which did a ſtrange and bloody Harve/? yield? 
Many beſides did this new Troop encreaſe; 
Adan, whoſe Wants made him unfit for Peace. 


Fur. 11. Eliel, whoſe full Quiver did always bear 


As many Deaths as in it Arrows were, | 
None from his Hand did vain or inn'ocent flee, | 
Scarce Love or Fate could aim fo well as he. | 
Many of Judah took wrong d David's Side, 

And many of old Jacob's youngeſt Tribe; 

But his chief Strength the Gazhzre Soldiers are, 

Each /ingl/e Man able t orecome a War ! 

Swift as the Darts they fling through yielding Air, 

And hardy all as the ſtrong $zee/ they bare, 

A Lion's noble Rage ſits in their Face, 


Terrible Comely, arm'd with dreadful Grace ! 


Th'undaunted Prince, though thus well guard- 
ed here, 
Yet his ſtout Soul durſt for his Parents fear; 
He ſeeks for them a ſafe and quiet Seat, 
Nor truſts his Fortune with a Pleage ſo great. 
So when in hoſtile Fire rich Aſias Pride 
For ten Years Siege had fully fatisfy'd, 


Ana: 
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e./Eneas ſtole an Act of higher Fame, . 2 
And bore Auchiſes through the wandring Flame, 
A nobler Burden, and a richer Prey, 
Than all the Græcian Forces bore away. 
Go pious Prince, in Peace, in Triumph go; 
Enjoy the Conqueſt of thine Overthrow ; 
To have ſav'd thy Troy would far leſs glorious be; 
By this thou Overcom ſt their Victory. 
11 Moab, next Judah, an old Kingdom, lyes; 
12 Jordan their touch, and his curſt Sea denies. 
13 They ſee North-Stars from o'er Amoreus Ground, 
14 Edom and Petra their South-Part does bound. 
15 Eaſtwards the Lands of Cuſs and Ammon lye, 
The Morning's happy Beams they firſt eſpy. 
The Region with fat Soil and Plenty's bleſs'd, 
A Soil too good to be of old poſſeſs d 
16 By monſtrous Emins; but Lot's Off-ſpring came 
And conquer'd both the People and the Name. 
17 Till Seon drave them beyond Arnons Flood, Num, at 
And their ſad Bounds mark d deep in their own Blood. © 
18 In Hesbon his triumphant Court he plac'd, . 
Hesbon, by Men and Nature ſtrangely grac'd. 
A glorious Town, and fill'd with all Delight 
Which Peace could yield, though well prepar'd - 
for Fight. 
But this proud City, and her prouder Lord, Nam. of 
Felt the keen Rage of 1/rae!'s Sacred Sword, | 
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Whilſt Moas triumph'd in her torn Eſtate, 


Jo ſee her own become her Conguror's Fate. 


Yet that ſmall Remnant of Lot's parted Crown 
Did, arnid with Iſrael's Sins, pluck Iſrael down, 
Full thrice ſix Years they felt tierce Eglon's Yoke, 
Till Ehnud's Sword God's vengeful Meſſage ſpoke 
Since then their Kings in Quiet held their own, 
Quiet, the Good of a not envy'd Throne. 

And now a wiſe old Prince the Scepter ſway d, 
Well by his Subjects and himſelf obey'd. 

Only before his Father's Gods he fell; 

Poor wretched Man, almoſt 200 good for Hell 
Hither does David his bleſsd Parents bring, 
With humble Greatneſs begs of Moab's King, 

A ſafe and fair Abode, where they might live, 
Free from thoſe Storms with which himſelf muſt 


ſtrive, 


The King with chearful Grace his Suit approv'd, 


19 By Hate to Saul, and Love to Virtue mov d. 


Welcome great Knight. and your fair Troop (ſaid he) 
Yaur Name found Jelcome long before with me. 


20. That to rich Ophir's riſing Morn is known, 


And ſtretch d out far to the burnt ſwarthy Zane. 


:1 Swift Fame, when her round Journey ſhe does make, 


Scorns not ſometimes Us in her way to take. 

Are you the Man, did that huge Gyant kill? 

Great Baal of Phegor.! And how young he's ſtill 
Ly ; 9 


From 
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From Ruth we heard you came; Ruth was born here, arr. 
In Judah ſojourn'd, and (they ſay) match'd there m. 4-364 
To one of Bethlem; which I hope is true; 
Howe'er your Virtues here entitle you. 
Thoſe have the beſt Alliance always been, 
To Gods as well as Men they make us Kin. 
He ſpoke, and ſtrait led in his thankful Gueſts, 
To a ſtately Room prepar'd for Shows and Feaſts. 
The Room with Golden Tap//try gliſter'd bright, 
At onee to pleaſe and to confound the Sight, 
23 Tit excellent Work of Babylonian Haiids 
24 In midſt a Table of rich Iv'ry ſtands, 
By three fierce Tigers, and three Lions born, 
Which grin, and fearfully the Place adorn. 
Widely they gape, and to the Eye they roar, 
As if they hunger'd for the Food they bore, 
25 About it Beds of Lybian Citron ſtood, 
:6 With Cov'rings dy'd in Tyrian Fiſbes Blood, 
They ſay, th* Herculean Art; but moſt Delight 
27 Some Pictures gave to David's learned Sight. $ 
Here ſev'ral Ways Lot and great Abram go, cet] 
Their too much Wealth, vaſt, and unind does grow. 
Thus each Extream to equal Danger tends, 
Plenty as well as Want can ſep arate Friends; 
Here Sodow's Towirs raiſe their proud Tops on high; 
The Tow'rs as well as Men out- brave the Sky. 
By it the Waves of rev'rend Jordan run, 
| Here green with Trees, there gilded with the Sun. 
Hither 
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ders, Hither Lot's Houſhold comes, a num'rous. Train, A 
Z And all with various Buſineſs fill the Plain. / 
Some drive the crowding Sheep with rural Hooks 
They lift up their mild Heads, and bleat in Looks x 
Some drive the Herds; here a fierce Bullock ſcorns || | 
Th'appointed Way, and runs with threatning Horns | 
In vain the Ferdman calls him back again; s 
The Dogs ſtand off afar, and bark in vain, * |} / 
Some lead the groaning Waggons, loaded high 8 
With Stuff, on Top of which the Maidens lye. | / 
Upon tall Camels the fair Siſters ride, 8 
And Lot talks with them both on either Side- 4 
| Gm. Another Picture to curs d Sodom brings N 
| * © 28 Elams proud Lord, with his three Servant Kings} 1 
4 They ſack the Town, and bear Lot bound away! 
f b. v. 10. Whilſt in a Pit the vanquiſh'd Bera lay, þ 
1 B 
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Bury d almoſt alive for Fear of Death, 
{ 29 But Heav*n's juſt Vengeance ſav'd as yet his Breath. 
| Gen.14 Abraham purſues, and ſlays the Victors Hoſt, 
|” Scarce had their Conqueſt leiſure for a Boaſt. | 
| $9.19. Next this was drawn the reckleſs Cities Flame, 
| zo Whena ſtrange Hell pour d down from Heav'nther 
came. 
Here the two Angels from Lots Window look 

Nn. With ſmiling Anger; the lewd Wretches, ſtrook 

With ſudden Blindneſs, ſeek in vain the Door; 
31 Their Eyes, firſt Cauſe of Luſt, firſt Vengeance bore T 


A 


Througl 
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Through liquid Air Heav'n's buſie Soldiers fly, 
And drive on Clouds where Seeds of Thunder lye. 
Ex Here the ſad Sky glows red with diſmal Streaks, 
Here Lightning from it with ſhort trembling breaks. 
S | Here the blue Flames of ſcalding Brimſtone fall, 
ns; Involving ſwiftly in one Ruin all. 
The Fire of Trees and Houſes mounts on high, 
And meets half way new Fires that ſhow r from Sky. 
Some intheir Arms ſnatch their dear Babes away; 
At once dropdownthe Fathers Arms, and they. 
Some into Waters leap with kindled Hair, 
And more to vex their Fate, are burnt ev'n there. 
Men thought, ſo much a Flame by Art was ſhown, 
The Picturès ſelf would fall in Aſhes down. 
ay Afar old Lot tow' ard little Zoar hies, 
And dares not move (good Man) his weeping Eyes. 6-19. 
Behind his Vie ſtood ever fix d alone; — 26. 
h. No more a Moman, not yet quite a Stone. 
A laſting Death ſeiz'd on her turning Head; 
One Cheek was rough and white, the other red, 
And yet a Chee; in vain to ſpeak ſhe ſtrove; 
Her Lips, tho' Stone, a little ſeem'd to move. 
One Eye was clos d, ſurpris d by ſudden Night, 
The other trembled ſtill with parting Light. 
ok The Wind admir'd, which her Hair looſely bore, 
; Why it grew ſtiff, and now would play no more. 
ore To Heav'n ſhe lifted up her freezing Hands, 
And to this Day a Suppliant Pillar ſtands. 
ug! She 
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She try'd her heavy Foot from Ground to rear, ſg" 
And rais'd the Heel, but her Toe's rooted there: 
Ah fooliſh Woman! who muſt always be ol 
A Sight more ſtrange, than that ſhe turn'd to ſee} , 
Whilſt David fed with theſe his curious Eye, Ii 
The Feaſt is now ſerv'd in, and down they lye. || 1 
Moab a Goblet takes of maſſie Gold, | 
zz Which Zippor, and from Zippor all of old ] 
Quaft to their Goas and Friends; an Health go] 
Inthe brisk Grape of Arnon's richeſt Ground. Lroun 
34 Whilſt Melchor to his Harp with wondrous Skill 
35 (For ſuch were Poets then, and ſhould be ſtill) || 
His noble Verſe through Nature's Secrets lead ; 
He ſung what Spirit thro' the whole Maſs is /pready 
Ev'ry where All; how Heav'ns God's Law approve | 
And think it Ref? eternally to move. | 
How the kind dun uſefully comes and goes, | 
Wants it himſelf, yet gives to Man Repoſe. 
How his round Fourney does for ever laſt, 
26 And how he baits at evry Sea in haſte. 
He ſung how Earth blots the Moons gilded Wan 
;7 Whilſt fooliſh Men beat ſounding Braſs in vain, 
Why the Great Waters her flight Horns obey, 
Her changing Horns, not conſtanter than they; 
38 He ſung how griſly Comets hang in Air, 
Why Sword and Plagues attend their fatal Hair n: 
God's Beacons for the World, drawn up ſo far, 


To publiſh Ills, and raiſe all Earth to War. 


Why 
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> fl} Why Contraries feed Thunder in the Cloud, 
: What Motzons vex it, till it roar ſo loud. 
o How Lambent Fires become ſo wondrous tame, 
ſee} And bear ſuch ſbining Winter in their Flame. 
ye, Ii What radiant Pencil draws the watry Bow : 
. | What ties up Hail, and picks the fleecy Snow. 
What Palſie of the Earth ſhakes up fix d Hills, 
From off her Brows, and here whole Rivers ſpills. 
Thus did this Heathen Nature's Secrets tell, 
And ſometimes miſs'd the Cauſe, but ſought it well. 
Such was the Sauce of Moabò's noble Feaſt, 
Till Night far ſpent invites them to their Reſt. 
Only the good old Prince ſtays Foas there, 
And much he tells, and much defires to hear. 
He tells Deeds antique, and the new Deſires; 
Of David much, and much of Saul enquires. 
Nay gentle Gueſt (ſaid he) ſince now you're in, 
The Story of your gallant Friend begin. 
His Birth, his Riſing tell, and various Fate, 
And how he ſlew that Man of Gath of late, 
What was he call'd? That huge and monſtrous Man? 
With that he ſtopp'd, and Feab thus began: 
His Birth, great Sir, ſo much to mine is ty'd, . chr. 2. 
That Praiſe of that might look from me like Pride. 
Yet without Boaſt, his Veins contain a Flood 
ar: Of th'old Judæan Lion's richeſt Blood. a 
„ | From Judah Pharez, from him Eſrom came, c. 
Ram, Naſbon, Salmon, Names ſpoke loud by Fame. 
A 
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A Name no leſs ought Boaz to appear, 
By whoſe bleſs'd Match we come no Strangers he 
From him and your fair Ruth good Obed ſprun 
From Obed Jeſſe, Jeſſe whom Fame's kind: 
Tongue, 
Counting his Birth, and high Nobil ity, ſhall 
Not Jeſſe of Obed, but of David call, 
x chr. 2 David born to him ſeventh; the fix Births paſt 
15m.16- rave Trials of a Work more great at laſt. 
Bleſs me! how ſwift and growing was his Wit? 
The Wings of Time flagg'd dully after it. 
bl | Scarce paſt a Child, all Wonders would he ſing 
1 Of Nature's Law, and Pow'r of Nature's Kin 
l His Sheep would ſcorn their Food to hear his Lay, 
And ſavage Beaſts ſtand by as tame as they. 
The fighting Winds would ſtop there, and admire 
Learning Conſent and Concord from his Lyre. 
Rivers, whoſe Waves roll'd down aloud before; 
Mute, as their Fiſa, would liſten tow'ards the Sho 
18m. 16. *Twasnow the time when firſt Saul God forſook 
604 Saul; the Room in's Heart wild Paſſions toolff 4 
Sometimes a Tyrant-Frenſie revell'd there, 
Sometimes black Sadneſs, and deep, deep Deſpair 
No Help from Herbs or learned Drugs he finds, 
They cure but ſometime Bodies, never Minds. 
Muſick alone thoſe Storms of Soul could lay; 
w. v aj Not more Saul them, than Muſick they obey. 


Davii 
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David's now ſent for, and his Harp muſt bring; 
His Harp that Magic bore on ev'ry String. 
When Sauls rude Paſſions did moſt Tumult keep, 
With his ſoft Notes they all dropp'd down aſleep. 
When his dull Spir'its lay drown'd in Death and 
Night ; 
He with quick Strains rais d them to Life and Light. 
Thus chear d he Saul, thus did his Fury ſwage, 
Till Wars began, and Times more fit for Rage. 
To Helah Plain Philiſtian Troops are come, nt 
And War's loud Noiſe ſtrikes peaceful Muſick dumb. 
Back to his Rural Care young David goes, 
For this rough Work Saul his ſtout Brethren choſe. 
He knew not what his Hand in War could do, 
Nor thought his {word could cure Mens Madneſs too. 
Now Dammins deſtin'd for this Scene of Blood, 
On two near Hills the two proud Armies ſtood. 
Between a fatal Valley ſtretch'd out wide, 
And Death ſeem'd ready now on either Side, 
When, lo! their Hoſt rais d all a joyful Shout, 


oolff 43 And from the midſt an huge and monſtrous Man . 


v. 


ſtepp'd out. 


Aloud they ſhouted at each Step he took; 
Me and the Earth it ſelf beneath him ſhook, 


Vaſt as the Hill down which he march d, heꝰ appear'd; 
Amaz d all Eyes, nor was their Army fear d. 

A young tall Sguire (tho then he ſeem'd not ſo) 
Did from the Camp at frſt before him go; 


At 
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At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow ſtrait: 
Sweating beneath a Shields unruly Weight, 
44 On which was wrought the Gods, and Giants Fight, 
Rare Work! all fill'd with Terror and Delight: Ns 
45 Here a vaſt Hill gainſt thund ring Baal was thrown, 
Trees and Beaſts ont fell burnt with Lightning 
One flings a Mountain, and its River too Ldown. 
Torn up with't; that rains back on him that threw, 
Some from the 444 to pluck whole Iſlands try; 
Theò ea boils round with Flames ſhot thick from Sky. 
This he believ d, and on his Shield he bore, [ more. 
Andprais'd their Strength, but thought his own was 
The Valley now this Monſter ſeem d to fill; 
46 And we(methoughts)ſook A up to him from our Hill. 
47 All armed in Braſt, the richeſt Dreſs of War 49 
(A diſmal glorious Sight) he ſhone afar. 
The Sun himſelf ſtarted with ſudden Fright 
To ſee his Beams return ſo diſmal bright. 
. Braſs was his Helmet, his Boots Braſs ; and oer 
His Breaſt a thick Plate of ſtrong Braſs he wete, 
His Spear the Trunk was of a lofty Tree, 
Which Nature meant ſome tall Shi s Maſt ſhould be, 
The huge Iron Head fix hundred Shekels weigh d, 
And of whole Bodies but one Wound it made, 
Ahle Deaths worſt Command to over-do, 
Deſtroying Life at once, and Carcaſs too; 


. Thus arm d he ſtood; all direful, and all gay, 
And round him fung a ſcornful Look away: 
| Sc 
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So when a Styihian Tyger gazing round, 
An Herd of Kine in ſome fair Plain has found 
ht: Lowing ſecure, he ſwells with angry Pride, 
48 And calls forth all his Spots on ev'ry Side. 
Then ſtops, and hurls his haughty Eyes at all, 
In choice of ſome ſtrong Neck on which to fall. 
Almoſt he ſcorns ſo weak, ſo cheap a Prey, 
And grieves to ſee them trembling haſte war. 
Ye Men of Fury, he cries, if Men you be, tSum. 17, 
cy ·¶ And ſuch dare prove your ſelves to Fame and me, 
re. | Chuſe out mongſt all your Troops the boldeſt 
as Knight, 
To try his Strength and Fate with me in F ight. 
1. The Chance of War let us two bear for all, 
49 And they the Conqu vor ſerve whoſe Knight ſhall fall-wy.cue,) 
At this he paus'd a while; ſtrait, I detie 
Your Gods and you; dares none come downand die? 
Go back for Shame, and Egypt's Slay*ry bear, 
er Or yield to uc, and ſerve more nobly here. 
„ Alas ye have no more Wonders to be done, 
Your Sorc rer Moſes now and Joſua's gone; 
be, Your Magick Trumpets then could Cities take, jet c 20 
d, And Sounds of Triumph did your Battels make. 
Spears in your Hands and manly Swords ate vain; 
Get you your Spells and Conjuring Rods again. 
Is there no Sampſon here? Oh that there wert 
In his full RIG mn —_ MR Hur. 
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50 He ſaw his Staff, and bluſh'd with generous Sha 
Thouſands beſide ſtood mute and heartleſs there, 
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This Sword ſhould be in the weak Ragor's ſtead 
It ſhould not cut his Hair off, but his Head. 7 
Thus he blaſphem'd aloud; the Yalleys round 
Flatt'ring his Voice reſtor d the dreadful Sound. 
We turn d us trembling at the Noiſe, and fear'dÞ ; 
We had behind fome new Goliab heard. meal 1 
B 
k 
\ 


*Twas Heav'n, Heav'n ſure (which David's Glo 


Through this whole Act) ſuch ſacred Terror ſe 
To all our Hoſt, for there was Saul in place, 
Who ne'er ſaw Fear but in his Enemies Face, 
His God- like Son there in bright Armour ſhone, 
Who ſcorn'd to conquer Armies not Alone. 


| Fate her own Book miſtruſted at the Sight; 


There ſtood Benaiab, and there trembled too, 
He who th Egyptian, proud Goliah flew. 


\ 

; 
On that Side War, on this a ſingle Fight. ] 
/ 

| 

In his pale Fright, Rage through his Eyes ſhot Flang] | 


Men valiant all; nor was 1 us d to fear. 
Thus forty Days hemarch'ddownarm'dtoFigh 
Once ev'ry Morn he march d, and once at Night 
Slow roſe the Sun, but gallopt down apace, 
With more than Evening Bluſbes in his Face. 
When Jeſſe to the Camp young David ſent; |} | 
His Purpoſe /ow, but high was Fates Intent. 


For when the Monſter's Pride he ſaw and heard: 


Round him he look 3 dwhy they fear 


Ange 


c Il 


ead 
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Anger and brave Diſdain his Heart poſſeſs' d, 


Thoughts more than manly {well'd his Jourhful 
Breaſt. 


Much the Rewards propos'd his Spirit a_ 16 


Saul's Daughter much, and much the Voice of Fame. 


I Theſe to their juſt Intent ions ſtrongly move, 


But chiefly God, and his dear Countrys Love, 


I Reſolv'd for Combat to Saw/'s Tent he's brought, 


Where thus he ſpoke, as Colaly as he fought: 

Henceforth no more, great Prince, your ſacred 1b.v. 32. 
Breaſt 

With that huge talking Wretch of Cath moleſt. 

This Hand alone ſhall end his curſed Breath; 

Fear not, the Wretch blaſphemes himſelf to Death, 

And cheated with faiſe Weight of his own Might, 

Has challeng'd Heav'n, not Us, to fingle Fight. 


am Forbid it God, that where thy Right is try'd, * 


TheStrength of Man ſhould find juſt cauſe for Pride! 
Firm like ſome Rock, and vaſt he ſeems to ſtand, 
But Rocks we know were op'd at thy Command. tad 
That Soul which now doesſuch large Members ſway, 
Thro' one ſmall Wound will creep in haſte away. 
And he who now dares boldly Heav n defie, 
To ev'ry Bird of Heavn a Prey thall lye. 
For tis not human Force we ought to fear; 
Did that, alas, plant our Forefathers here? 
Twice fifteen Kings did they by that ſubdue > os 13. 
By that whole Nations of Goliahs flew? . 
B 2 The 
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The Wonders they perform'd may ſtill be done; 
Moſes and Joſua is, but God's not gone. 
We'veloſt their Rod and Trumpets, not their Sil 
Pray'rs and Belief are as ſtrong Withcraf? ſtill, 
Theſe are more tall, more Gyants far than he, 
Can reach to Heav'n, and thence pluck Victor). 
Count'this, and then, Sir, mine th' Advantage i 
He's ſtronger far than J, my God than his. 
Amazement ſeiz d on all, and Shame to ſee, 
Their own Fears ſcorn'd by one ſo young as he, 
Brave Youth (replies the King) whoſe daring Mir 
Eer come to Manhood, leaves it quite behind ; 
Reſerve thy Valour for more equal Fight, 
And let thy Body grow up to thy Spright. 
Thou'rt yet too tender for ſo rude a Foe, [ Blo: 
. Whoſe'T ouch would wound thee more than hun ti 
Nature his Limbs only for Mar made fit, 
In thine as yet nought beſide Love ſhe has writ. 
With ſome leſs Foe thy unfleſh'd Valour try; 
This Monſter can be no firſt Victory. 
The Lion's Royal Whelp does not at firſt, 
For Blood of Baſan Bulls, or Tygers thirſt. 
In timorous Deer he hanſels his young Paws, 
And leaves the rugged Bear for firmer Claws. 
So vaſt thy Hopes, ſo. unproportion'd be, 
Fortune would be aſham'd to ſecond thee. 
le ſaid, and we all murmur'd an Aſſent; 
But nought moves David from his high Intent. 
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It brave to him, and om'inous does appear, 

To be oppos'd at firſt, and conquer here, 

Which he reſolves; Scorn not (ſays he) mine Age, 

For Vichy comes not like an Heritage, 

At ſet Tears ; when my Father's Flock I fed, — 

A Bear and Lion by tierce Hunger led, 

Broke from the Wood, and ſnatch'd my Lambs away; 

From their grim Mouths 1 forc'd the panting Prey. 

Both Bear and Lion ev'n this Hand did kill, 

On our great Oak the Bones and Faws hang till. 

My God's the ſame, which then-he was, to Day, 

And this wild Wretch almoſt the ſame as hep. 

Who from ſuch Danger ſav'd my Flock, will he 

Of Ja el, his own Flock, leſs careful be? 
Be't ſo then (Saul burſts forth :) And thou on high» 

Who oft in Weakneſs doſt moſt Strength deſcry, 


At whoſe dread Beck Conqueſt expecting ſtands, 


And caſts no Look down on the Fighters Hands, 

Aſſiſt what thou inſpir'ſt; and let all ſee, 

As Boys to Giants, Giants are to thee. [ceſs, 
Thus; and with trembling Hopes of ſtrange Suc- * 


52 In his own Arms he the bold Jouth does dreſs. wv. 38. 


On's Head an Helm of well-wrought Brafs is plac'd, 
The Top with warlike Plumes ſeverely grac'd. 
His Breaſt a Plate cut with rare Figures bore, 

A Sword much practis'd in Dearh's Art he wore. 
Yet David, usd fo long to no Defence, 

But thoſe igt Arms of Spirit and Innocence, 

B 3 . No 
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No Good in Fight of that gay Burden knows, | G 
But fears his own Arms Weight more than his For H 
He Joſt himſelf in that D:/zaniſe of Mar, L 
And guarded ſeems as Men by Priſons are. A 
He therefore to ea the wondrous Sight, 1 
Prepares now, and di ſarms himſelf for Fight. | A 
Gainſt Shield, Helm, Breaſt-Plate, and inſtead of 1 
thoſe, \ 

Five ſharp ſmooth Stones from "A next Brook hy C 
.. Choſe, 1 
And fits them to his Sling; then marches down; 1 
For Sword, his Enemy s he eſteem d his ows. ] 


We all with various Paſhon ſtrangely gaz d, 


Some ſad, ſome ſham'd, ſome angry, all amaz'd.f ' 
Now in the Valley he ſtands ; thro's youthful Fac: 


Wrath checks the Beauty, and ſheds manly Grace 


Both in his Looks fo join d, that they might more 


Fear ev'n in Friends, and from an En'emy Love, 


Hot as ripe Noon, ſweet as the blooming Day, 
Like July furious, but more fair than May. 
Tt accurſt Philiſtian ſtands on tli other Side, 
Grumbling aloud, and ſmiles twixt Rage and Pride 
The Plagues of Dagon! A ſmooth Boy, fays he 
A curſed, beardleſs Foe, oppos d to me [he's come 
Hell! with what Arms (hence thou fond Child 
Some Friend his Mother call to drive him home. 
Not gone yet? If one Minute more thou ſtay, 
The Bids of Heav'n ſhall bear thee dead away. 
Gods 
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„Gods! A curſsd Boy The reſt then murm ring out» 
oc He walks, and caſts a deadly Grin about. 
David, with chearful Anger in his Eyes, 
Advances boldly on, and thus replies, 
Thou com'ſt, vain Man, all arm'd into the Field, 1 
t. And truſteſt thoſe War Toys, thy Sword, and Shield; 
id of Thy Pride's my Spear, thy Blaſphemies my Sword 
I My 6#zela, thy Maker, Fool, the mighty Lord 
k hy Of thee and Battels ; who hath ſent forth me, 
| Unarm(d thus, not to gt, but conquer thee. 
nz In vain ſhall Dagon, thy falſe Hope, withſtand; 
; In vain thy other God, thine own right Haud. 
Thy Fall to Manſhall Heav'n's ſtrong Juſtice ſhew; 
d. Wretch! tis the only Good which thou canſt do. 
a He ſaid; our Hoſt ſtood dully ſilent by; 
ace And durſt not truſt their Ears againſt the Eye. 
ov As much theirChampon's Threats to him they fear d, 
ve. As when the Monſter's Threats to them they heard, 
His flaming Sword th'enrag'd Philiſtian ſhakes, 
And Haſte to his Ruin with loud Curſes makes. 
4 Backward the Winds his active Curſes blew, 
And fatally round his own Head they flew. 

For now from Davids Sling the Stone is fled, bb. v. 4. 
And ſtrikes with joy ful Noiſe the Monſter's Head. 
It ſtrook his Forehead, and pierc'd deeply there; 

As ſwiftly as it pierc d before the Air. 
Down, down he falls, and bites invain the Ground; 
Blood, Brain, and Soul crowd mingled through * 
Wound. 1 So 


ds 


8 : Sam- 17. 
52. 
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So a ſtrong Oak, which many Years had ſtood 
With fair and flouriſhing Boughs, it ſelf a Wood 
Though it might long the Ax's Violence bear, 
And play'd with Winds which other Trees did tear 
Yet by the Thunder'sStroak from th' Root tis rent 
So ſure the Blows that from high Heav'n are ſent. 
What Tongue the Joy and Wonder can expreſs, 


Which did that Moment our whole Hoſt poſſeſs? 


Their jocond Shouts th'Air like a Storm did tear, 
Th amazed Clouds fled ſwift away with Fear. 
But far more ſwift th accurs'd Philiſtians fly, 
And their ill Fate to perfect, Saſely die. 
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With thouſand Corps the Ways around are ſtrown, 55 


Till they, by the Day's Flight ſecure their own. 
Now through the Camp ſounds nought but David' 


All Joysof ſeveral Stampand Colourscame Name; 


From ſeveral Paſſions; ſome his Valour praiſe, 
Some his free Speech, ſome the fair Pop lar Rays 
Of Youth, and Beauty, and his modeſt Guiſe; 
Gifts that mov'd all, but charm'd the Female Eyes. 
Some wonder, ſome they thought 'twould be ſo ſwear, 
And ſome ſaw Angels flying through the Air. 
The baſeſt Sprrits caſt back a crooked Glance 


1 


On this great Act, and fain would giv't to Chance. 


Women our Hoſt with Songs and Dances meet, 
With much Joy Saul, David with more they greet. 
Hence the King's politick Rage and Envy flows, 
Which firſt he hideg, and ſeeks his Life t'expoſe 
To 


TIF 
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To gen rous Dangers that his Hate might clear, 
And Fate or Chance the Blame, nay David bear. 
So vain are Man's Deſigns! For Fate, and Chance, 
And Earth, and Heav'n conſpir d to his Advance; 
His Beauty, Youth, Courage and wondrous Wit, 
In all Mankind but Saul did Love beget.  _ 
Not Saul's own Houſe, not his own neareſt Blood, 1 
The noble Cauſes ſacred Force withſtood. 
You've met no doubt, and kindly us'd the Fame, 
Of God-like Jonathan's illuſtrious Name; 

A Name which ev'ry Wind to Heav'n would bear, 
Which Men to ſpeak, and Angels joy to hear. 

55 No Angel &er bore to his Bropher-Mind 
A Kindneſs more exalted and refin'd, bod 
Than his to David, which look'd nobly own 
And ſcornd the falſe Alarums of a Crown. 

At Dammin Field he ſtood; and from his Place i. 
Leap'd forth, the wondrous Conqu eror to embrace; 

55 On him his Mantle, Girdle, Sword, and Bow, m.. 
On him his Heart and dul he did beſtow. J 
Not all that Saul could threaten or perſuade, 

In this cloſe Knot the ſmalleſt Looſeneſs made. 
Oft his wiſe Care did the King's Rage ſuſpend, 


His own Life's Danger ſhelter d oft his Friend. 2 


Which he expos'd, a Sacrifice to fall, 
By th' andiſcerning Rage of furious Saul. 

Nor was young Davids active Virtue grown 

Strong and triumphant in one Sex alone. 


Impe - 
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Imperious Beauty too it durſt invade, | 
And deeper Prints in the ſof# Breaſt it made; | 
For there t Eſteem and Friendſaip's graver Name, 
Paſſion was pour d like O. into the Flame. 
Like two bright Eyes in a fair Body plac'd, 


| Saul Royal Houſe two beauteous Daughters grac d. 
Merab the firſt, Michal the younger nam'd, 


Both equally for different Glories fam d. 
Merab with ſpacious Beauty filld the Sight, 
But too much Aue chaſtis'd the bold Delight. 


Like a calm Sea, which to th'enlarged View, 


Gives Pleaſure, but gives Fear and Rev rence too. 
Michol's ſweet Looks clear and free Joys did move, 
And no leſs ſfrong, though much more gentle Love. 
Like virtuous Kings whom Men rejoice tobey, 
Tyrants themſelves leſs abſolute than they. 


* Merad appear d like ſome fair Princely Tower, 


Michol ſome Virgin Queen's delicious Bower. 

All Beauty's Stores in Little and in Great ; 

But the contracted Beams (hot fierceſt Heat. 

A clean and lively Brown was Merav's Dye, 
Such as the Prouder Colours might envy. 
Michol s pure Skin ſhone with ſuch taintleſs Mhite, 
As ſcatter d the weak Rays of Human Sight. 

Her Lips and Cheeks a nobler Red did ſhew, 
Than e er on Fruits or Flowers Heav'n's Pencil drew. 
From Merab sEyes fierce and quick Lightning came, 
From Michol s the Sun's mild, yet active Flame; 

; Merab's 
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Merab's long Hair was gloſſy Cheſtnut Brown, 
Treſſes of paleſt Gold did Michol crown. 
Such was their outward Form, and one might find 
A Difference, not unlike it, in the Mind. 
Merab with comely Majeſty and State, 
Bore high th' Advantage of her Worth and Fate. 
Such humble Sweetneſs did ſoft Michol ſhow, 
That none who reach ſo high e'er ſtoop d ſo low. 
Merab rejoic'd in her wrack'd Lover's Pain, 
And fortify'd her Virtue with Diſdain. 
The Griefs ſhe caus'd gave gentle Michol Grief, 
She with'd her Beauties leſs for their Relief, 
Ev'n to her Captiues civil; yet th Excefs 
Of naked Virtue guarded her no leſs. _ 
Buſineſs and Power Merab's large I houghts did vex, 
Her Wit diſdaind the Fetters of her Sex. 
Michol no leſs diſdain d Affairs and Noiſe, 
Yet did it not from Ignorance, but Choice. 
In brief, both Copies were more ſweetly drawn; 
Merab of Saul, Michol of Jonathan. 

The Day that David great Goliah flew, 
Not great Golia/'s Sword was more his Due, 
Than Merab ; by Saut's publick Promiſe the 
Was ſold then, and betroth'd to Victory. 
But haughty fhe did this juſt Match deſpiſe, 
Her Pride debauch'd her Judgment and her Eyes. 
An unknown Tout h, ne'er ſeen at Court before, 
Who Shepherd's-Staff, and Shepherd's Habit bore; 

| | The 
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The ſeventh-born Son of no rich Houſe, were ſtill 
Th' unpleaſant Forms which her high As 
did fill. 
And much Averſion in her ſtubborn Mind 
Was bred, by being Promis'd and Deſign d. 
Long had the patient Arie! humbly born 
The rougheſt Shocks of her imperious Scorn 
Aariel the Rich, but Riches were in vain, 
And could not ſet him free, nor her enchain. 
Long liv'd they thus; but as the hunted Dear, 
Cloſely purſued, quits all her wonted Fear, 
| And takes the neareſt Waves, which from the Shore] 
1 She oft with Horror had beheld before. W | 
1 So whilſt the violent Maid from David fled, | 
n. She leap d to Adrzel's long avoided Bed. 
F. The Match was nam'd, agreed, and finiſh'd ſtrait; 
So ſoon comply'd Sauls Exvy with her Hate. 
But Michol, in whoſe Breaſt all Virtues move, 
That hatch the pregnant Seeds of ſacred Love, 
With juſter Eyes the noble Oëject meets, 
And turns all Merab's Poi ſon into Sweets, 
She ſaw and wonder'd how a Touth unknown, 
Should make all Fame to come, ſo ſoon his own: 
She ſaw, and wonder'd how a Shepherd's Crook 
Deſpis'd that Sword, at which the Scepter ſhook. 
Though he ſeventh-born, and * his Houſe 
but poor, 
_ knew it noble was, and would be more. 


Of t 
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ill Oft had ſhe heard, and fancy'd oft the Sight, 
ht With what a generous Calm he march'd to fight. 
In the great Danger how exempt from Fear, 
And after it from Pride he did appear. 
Greatneſs, and Goodneſs, and an Air Divine, 
She ſaw through all his Words and Actions ſhine. 
She heard his eloquent Tongue, and charming Lyre, 
Whoſe artful Sounds did violent Love inſpire, 
Though us d all other Paſſions to relieve; - 
She weigh'd all this, and well we may conceive, 
When thoſe ſtrong Thoughts attack'd her doubt- 
my. ful Breaſt, | 
His Beauty no leſs active than the reſt. 
The Fire, thus kindled, ſoon grew fierce and great, 
When David's Breaſt reflected back its Heat. 
| Soon ſhe perceiv'd (ſcarce can Love hidden lye 
From any Sight, much leſs the Loving Eye) 
She Conqu eror was, as well as Overcome, 
And gain d no leſs Abroad than loſt at Home. 
57Ev'n the firſt Hour they met (for ſuch a Pair, 
Who in all Mankind elſe ſo matchleſs were, 
Yet their own Equals, Nature's ſelf does wed) 
A mutual Warmth through both their Bofoms 
ſpread, 
Fate gave the Signal; both at once began 
le The gentle Race, and with juſt Pace they ran. 
Ev'n ſo (methinks) when two fair T pers come, 
From ſeveral Doors entring at once the Room, 
With 
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With a ſwift Flight that leaves the Eye behind; 
Their amorous Lights into one Light are join d. 
Nature her ſelf, were ſhe to judge the Caſe, 
Knew not which firſt 4egan the kind Embrace. 
Michol her modeſt Flames ſought to conceal, 
But Love ev'n th' Art to hide it does reveal. 

Her ſoft unpractis d Eyes betray'd the Theft, [left. 
Love paſt through them, and there ſuch Foorfteps 
She bluſh'd when he approach'd, and when he ſpoke, 
And ſuddenly her wandring Anſwers broke, 
At his Name's Sound, and whenſhe heard him prais d, 
With concern d haſte her thoughtful Looks ſherais'd, 
Uncalt d for Sighs oft from her Boſom flew, 

And AdriePs active Friend ſhe 'abruptly grew. 
Oft when the Court's gay Youth ſtood waiting by, 
She ſtrove to act a cold Indifferency ; 

In vain ſhe acted fo conftrain'd a Part, 

For thouſand Nameleſs things diſclos d her Heart 
On th' other fide, Dar id, with ſilent Pain, 

Did in reſpectful Bounds his Fires contain. 

His humble Fear t'offend, and trembling Awe), 
Impos'd on him a no leſs rigorous Law 

Than Modeſty on her, and though he ſtrove 

To make her ſee't, he durſt not tell his Love. 

To tell it-firſt the timorous Youth made Choice 
Of Muſicł's bolder and more active Voice. 

And thus beneath her Window, did he touch 
His faithful Lyre; the Words and Numbers ſuch, 
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As did well worth my Memory appear, 
And may perhaps deſerve your Princely Ear. 
J. 
Awake, awake my Lyre, 
And tell thy /ilent Maſter's humble Tale, 
In Sounds that may prevail; 
Sounds that gentle Thoughts inſpire, 
Though ſo Exalted the, 
And I fo Louly be, 
Tell her ſuch iF rem Notes make all thy Harmony. 
II. 
* Hark, how the Strings awake! 
And though the Moving Hand approach not near, 
Ihemſelves with awful Fear, 
A kind of num'rous Trembling make. 
Now all thy Forces try, 
Now all thy Charms apply, 
Revenge upon her Ear, the Congueſts of her Eye. 
III. 
| Weak Lyre ! thy Virtue ſure 
Is uſeleſs here, ſince thou art only found 
To Cure, but not to Wound, 
And ſhe to Wound, but not to Cure. 
Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My Pa{/ion to remove, 
Phy/ickto other Ils, thou'rt Nauriſoment to Love. 


IV. Sep, 
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IV. | 
Sleep, ſleep again, my Lyre | 
For thou can'ſt never tell my humble Tale, | 
In Sounds that will prevail, 
Nor gentle Thoughts in her inſpire | 
All thy vain Mirth lay by, | 
Bid thy Strings ſilent lye, 
Sleep, ſleep again, my Lyre, and let thy Maſter di 


She heard all this, and the prevailing Sound 
. = Touch'd with delightful Pain her tender Wound. 
4 Yet though ſhe joy'd th' Authentique News to hear 
Y Of what ſhe gueſt before with jealous Fear, 

She check d her forward Joy, and bluſh'd for Shame 
And did his Boldneſs with forc'd Anger blame. 
The ſenſeleſs Rules, which firſt Falſe Honour taught 
And into Laws the Tyrant Cuſtom brought, 
Which Womens Pride and Folly did invent, 
Their Lovers and themſelves too to torment, - 
= Made her next Day a grave Diſpleaſure feign, 
And all her Fords, and all her Zooks conſtrain 
1 Before the trembling Youth z who when he ſaw 
His vital Light her wonted Beams withdraw, 
He curſt his Voice, his Fingers and his Lyre, 
He curſt his to bold Tongue, and bold Deſire. 
In vain he curſt the laſt, for that till grews 
From all things Food its ſtrong Complexion drew: 


His 


His 
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His Foy and Hope their chearful Motions ceas d, 
His Life decay d, but ſtill his Love encreasd. 
Whilſt ſhe whoſe Heart approv'd not her Diſdain, 
Saw and endur'd his Pains with greater Pain. 
But Jonathan, to whom both Hearts were known 
With a Concernment equal to their own, 

Joyful that Heav'n with his ſworn Love comply d 
To draw that Knot more faſt which he had ty'd, 
With well-tim'd Zeal, and with an artful Care, 


Reſtor d, and better'd ſoon the nice Affair. 


With eaſe a Brother's lawful Power o ercame 

The formal Decencies of Virgin-ſhame. 

She firſt with all her Heart forgave the paſt, 

Heard David tell his Flames, and told her own at laſt. 

Lo here the happy Point of proſp'rous Love! 

Which ev'n Enjoyment ſeldom can improve! 

Themſelyes agreed, which ſcarce could fail alone, 

All IfraePs Wiſh concurrent with their own, 

A Brother's powerful Aid firm to the Side, 

By ſolemn Vow the King and Father ty'd: 

All jealous Fears, all nice Diſguiſes paſt, 

All that in le ripe Love offends the Taſte, 

In eithers Breaſt their Souls both meet and wed, 

Their Heart the Nuptial- Temple and the Bed. 

And though the groſſer Cates were yet not dreſs'd, 

By which the Bodies muſt ſupply this Feaft 3 

Bold Hopes prevent flow Pleaſure's lingring Birth, 

As Samts aſſurd of Heav'n enjoy't on Earth. 
Vor, IT. > f All 
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All this the King obſerv'd, and well he ſaw, 
What Scandal, and what Danger it might draw 
T oppoſe this juſt and pop'ular Match, but mean 
T' out-malice all Refuſals by Conſent. 
He meant the po:s'onous Grant ſhould mortal proy 
He meant t'enſnare his Virtue by his Love. 
And thus he to him ſpoke, with more-of Art 
And Fraud, than well became the A z»gly Part 
Your Valour, Davia, and high Worth (ſaid he 
To Praiſe, is all Mens Duty, mine to ſee 
Rewarded ; and we ſhall t our utmoſt Powers 
Do with like Care that Part, as you did yours. 


Forbid it God, we like thoſe Kings ſhould prov 
Who Fear the Virtues which they're bound to Lov 
Your P#ety does that tender Point ſecure, 

Nor will my Acts ſuch humble Thoughts endure. 
Your Nearneſs to't rather ſupports the Crown, 
And th* Honours giv'n to you encreaſe our own. 
All that we can we'll give; 'tis our Intent, 

Both as a Guard, and as an Ornament, 

To place thee next ourſelves; Heav'n does approve 


And my Son's Friendſbib, and my Daughter's Lov 


Guide fatally, methinks, my willing Choice; 
I ſee, methinks, Heav'n int, and I rejoice. 
Bluſh not, my Son, that Michols Love I name, 
Nor need fe bluſh to hear it; tis no Shame 
Nor Secret now; Fame does it loudly tell, 
And all Men but thy Rivale like it well. 


] 
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If Merab's Choice could have comply'd with mine, 
Wi Merab, my elder Comfort, had been thine. 
ang And hers at laſt ſhould have with mine comply'd, 
Had I not hine and Michols Heart deſcry'd. 
ro Take whom thou lov'eſt, and who loves thee; thelaſt 
And deareſt Preſent made me by the Chaſte 
Ahinoam ; and unleſs ſhe me deceive, 
When I to Jonathan my Crown ſhall leave, 
LY Twill be a ſmaller Gift. 
If I thy generous Thoughts may undertake 
s To gueſs, they are what Zozntwre thou ſhalt make, 
Fitting her Birth and Fortune: And ſince ſo 
Cuſtom ordains, we mean t' exact it too. 
The Fointure we exact, is that ſhall be 
No leſs Advantage to thy Fame than She. 
re. Go where Philiſtian Troops infeſt the Land; 
„ Renew the Terrors of thy conquering Hand. 
n. When thine own Hand, which needs muſt Con- 
qu'ror prove, 
In this joint Cauſe of Honour and of Love, 
ore} An hundred of the faithleſs Foe ſhall ſlay, 


ou And for a Dowre their hundred Foreskins pay, 188. 8. 
AF. 


Be Michol thy Reward; did we not know 
Thy mighty Fate, IPs Worth that makes it ſo, 
We ſhould not cheaply that dear Blood expoſe, 
Which we to mingle with our own had choſe. 
But thou'rt ſecure; and ſince this Match of thine 
We to the publick Benefit deſign, 
| C 2 1 
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A publick Good ſhall its Beginning Grace, 
And give triumphant Omens of thy Race. 
Thus ſpoke the King: The happy Zowth bow d low: 
Modeſt and Graceful his great Joy did ſhow, 
The noble Task well pleas d his generous Mind; 
And nought t except againſt it could he find, 
But that his Meſtreſs Price too cheap appear d, 
No Danger, but her Scorn of it he fear d. 
She with much different Senſe the News receiv'd, 
At her high Rate ſhe trembled, bluſh'd and grievd. 
Twas a leſs Work the Conqueſt of his Foes, 
Than to obtain her Leave his Life t expoſe. 
Their kind Debate on this ſoft Point would prove 
Tedious, and needleſs to repeat: If Love 
(As ſure it has) e' er touch d your Princely Breaſt, 
Twill to your gentle Thoughts at full ſuggeſt - 
All that was done, orſaid; the Grief, Hope, Fears, 
His troubled Joys, and her obliging Tears. 
In all the Pomp of Paſſions reign, they part; 
And bright Prophetick Forms enlarge his Heart; 
Victory and Fame; and that more quick Delight 
Of the rich Prize for which he was to fight. 
Io ards Cath he went; and in one Month (ſo 
A fatal, and a willing Work is done) L ſoon 
A double Dowre, two hundred Foreskins brought 
60 Of choice Philiſtian Knights with whom he fought, 
Men that in Birth and Valour did excel, 
Fit for the Cauſe and Hand by which they fell. 
t Now 


63 


62 


6. 


2 


W 
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Now was Saul caught; nor longer could delay 
The two reſiſtieſs Lovers happy Day. 

Though this Day's coming long had ſeem'd and flow, 
Yet ſeem'd its Stay as long and tedious now. 

For now the violent Weight of eager Love, 


51 Did with more haſte ſo near its Centre move, 


He curſt the Stops of Form and State, which lay 


62 In this laſt Stage like Scandals in his Way. 


On a large gentle Hill, crown'd with tall Wood, 
Near where the Regal Gabaah proudly ſtood, 


6; ATent was pitch d, of Green wrought Damask made, 


And ſeem'd but the freſh Foreſts natural Shade, 
Various, and vaſt within, on Pillars born 

Of Shittim Wood, that uſefully adorn. 

Hither, to grace the Nuptial-Feaſt, does Saul” 
Of the Twelve Tribes th' Elders and Captains call, 
And all around the Jale, Buſiæ Croud, 

With Shouts and Bleſſings tell their Joy aloud. 
Lo, the Preſs breaks, and from their ſev'ral Homes 
In decent Pride the Bride and Bridegroom comes. 
Before the Bride, in a long double Row 

With ſolemn Pace thirty choice Virgins go, 
And make a wzoving Galaxy on Earth, 

All heav'nly Beauties, all of higheſt Birth; 


64 All clad in livelieſt Colours, freſh and fair, | Hair, 
65 As the bright Flowers that crown'd their brighter 


All in that new-blown Age, whuch does inſpire 
Warmth in Themſelves, in their Bebolders Fare. 


= But 
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67 So the glad Star which Men and Angels love, 


Did the High- Pricſt and the Great Prophet ſtar 


68 Then ſign'd her Dou re, and in few Words hepray' 


But all this, and all elſe the Sun did ere, 97 
Or Fancy ſee, in her leſs bounded Sphere, ? 


The Bride her ſelf out- ſnone; and one would ſa 1 


They made but the faint Dawn to her full D 
Behind a numerous Train of Ladies went, / 
Who on their Dreſs much fruitleſs Care had ſpenſ - 
Vain Gems, and unregarded Coſt they bore, 4 
For all Mens Eyes were ty'd to thoſe before. | ( 
The Bridegroom's flouriſhing Troop fill'd next ti 


66 With thirty comely Youths of nobleſt Race,LFlacY * 


That march d before; and Heav'n around his Heat? 
The graceful Beams of Foy and Beauty ſpread. 


Prince of the glorious Hoff that ſhines above, 
No Ligbt of Heaw'n ſo chearful or ſo gay, 
Lifts up his ſacred Lamp, and opens Day. 
The King himſelf, at the Tent's crowned Gate, 
In all his Robes of Ceremony 'and State, 

Sate to receive the Train: On either Hand 


74 


Aariel behind, Jonathan, Abner, Jeſſe, 

And all the Chiefs in their due Order preſs. 
Firſt Saul declar'd his Choice, and the juſt Cauſe, 
Avow'd by a gen'ral Murmur of Applauſe, 


And bleſs'd, and gave the joyful trembling Maid 
T her Lover's Hands, who with a chearful Look 
And humble Geſture the vaſt Preſent took. 


Th 
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The Nuptial-Hymn ſtrait ſounds, and Mujichs play, 
d And Feaſts and Balls ſhorten the thoughtleſs Day, 
To all but to the Wedaed ; till at laſt 
The long-wiſh'd Night did her kind Shadow caſt _ 
At laſt th' ineſtimable Hour was come, 5 
To lead his Conqu ring Prey in Triumph home, 
To a Palace near, dreſs'd for the Nuptial-Bed, 
(Part of her Dowre) he his fair Prenceſs led. 
th Saul, the High- Prieſt, and Samuel here they leave, 
lacy Who as they part, their weighty Blaſſings give. 
ea: Her Vail is now put on; and at the Gate 
The thirty Zouths, and thirty Virgins wait 
3 With golden Lamps, bright as the Flames they bore, 
To light the Nuprial-Pomp, and march before. 
The reſt bring Home in State the Happy Pair, 
To that laſt Scene of Bliſs, and leave them there, 
te, | All thoſe free Joys inſatiably to prove 
With which rich Beauty feaſts the Glutton Love. 
74 But ſcarce, alas, the firſt ſev'n Days were paſt, 
and In which the Publick Nuprial Triumphs laſt, 
When Faul this new Alliance did repent, 
Such ſubtle Cares his jealous Thoughts torment, 
He envy'd the good Work himſelf had done; 
Fear'd David leſs his Servant than his Son. 
No longer his wild Wrath could he command; 
He ſeeks to ſtain his own Imperial Hand 
In his Son's Blood; and that twice cheated too, 
With Troops and Armies does one Life purſue. 
C 4 Said 
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Said I but One? His thirſty Rage extends 

To th' Lives of all his Kindred, and his Friends; 

Ev'n Jonathan had dy d for being ſo, 

Had not juſt God put by th' unnat'ural Blow. 
You ſee, Sir, the true Cauſe which brings us here; 

No ſullen Diſcontent, or groundleſs Fear, 

No guilty Act or End calls us from home. 

Only to breath in Peace a while we come, 

Ready to Serve, and in mean Space to. Pray 

For you who us receive, and him who drives away. 
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, TEE * B O O K | IV. - 
wh * The CONTENTS. 
oab carries his Gueſts to hunt at Nebo, in the | 
Way falls in Diſcourſe with David, and deſires 
to know of him the Reaſons of the Change of Go- 
vernment in Iſrael, how Saul came to the Crown, 
and the Story of him and Jonathan. David's Speech, 
containing, The State of the Common-wealth un- 
der the Judges, the Motives for which the People 
deſired a King; their Deputies Speech to Samuel 
on that Subject, and bis Reply. -The afſem- 
82 of the People at the Tabernacle to enquire 
God's Pleaſure. God's Speech, The Character 
F Saul, h:s Anointing / Samuel, and Election 
by Lot ; the Defection of his People. The ar 
J of. Nahas King of Ammon againſt Jabes Gilead; 
Saul and Jonathan's relieving of the Town. Jo- 
nathan's Character, his ſingle Fight with Nahas, 
whom he ſlays, and defeats his Army. The Con- 
firmation of Saul's Kingdom at Gilgal, and the 
Manner of Sanuel's-quitting his Office of Judge. 
The War with the Philiſtians at Macmas, their 
Strength, and the Weakneſs of Saul's Forces, his 


Fer- 


” 
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exerciſing of the Prieſtly Function, and the ud 
ment denounced by Samuel againſt him. Jonathan 
Diſcourſe with his Eſquire; their falling alon 


upon the Enemies Out: guards at Sencs, and aftt 


upon the whole Army, the wonderful Defeat ff 


it; Saul's raſh Vow, by which Jonathan 7s 0 b 


put to Death, but is ſaved by the People. 
HO' State and kind Dycourſe thus robb'; 
[ the Night 

. Of half her natural and more juſt Delight 
Moab, whom Temp ' rance did {till vig rous keep, 
And Regal Cares had us d to mod'rate Sleep, 

1 Up with the Sun aroſe, and having thrice 
With lifted Hands bow'd towards his ſhining Riſe 
And thrice tow'ards Phegor, his Baal's holieſt Hill 
(With good and pious Pray'rs directed ill) 


8 
] 
[ 


Call'd to the Chaſe his Friends, who for him ſtay' dig 


The glad Dogs barkt, the chearful Horſes neigh'd 
Moab his Chariot mounts, drawn by four Steeds, 
2 The beſt and nobleſt that freſh Zerith breeds, 
"0 All white as Snow, and ſprightful as the Light, 
With Scarlet trapp d, and foaming Gold they bite. 
He into it young David with him took, 
Did with Reſpect and Wonder on him look, 
Since laſt Night's Story, and with greedier Ear, 
The Man, of whom ſo much he Heard, did Hear. 
The well-born 7outh of all his flouriſhing Court 
March gay behind, and joyful to the Sport. 
| Some 


6 


7 
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Somearm'd with Bows,ſome with ſtrait Jav'lins ride; 
zan Rich Swords and gilded Quivers grace their Side. 
— Midſt the fair Troop David's tall Brethren rode, 
And Joabò comely as a fancy d God; 
'0 if They entertain'd th'attentive Moab Lords, 
With looſe and various Talk that Chance affords, 
Whilſt they pac'd ſlowly on; but the wiſe King 
bb Did David's Tongue to weightier Subjects bring. 
Much (faid the King) much I to Foab owe, 
ghil For the fair Picture drawn by him of you. 
p, | Twas drawn in little, but did Acts expreſs 
So great, that largeſt Hiſtories are leſs. 
I ſee (methinks) the Gathian Monſter ſtill, 
iſh His Shape laſt Night my mindful Dreams did fill. 
Til Strange Tyrant Saul, with Envy to purſue | 
The Praiſe of Deeds, whence his own Safety grew! 
„dg I've heard (but who can think it?) that his Son 
hd Has his Life's Hazard for your Friendſhip run; 
Is, His matchleſs Son, whoſe Worth (if Fame be true) 
Lifts him *above all his Countrymen but you, 
N With whom it makes him One: Low David bows, * 
| But no Reply Moad's ſwift Tongue allows. 
And pray, kind Gweft, whilſt we ride thus (ſays he) 
6 (To gameful Nebo ſtill three Leagues there be) 
3 The Story of your Royal Friend relate, 
r. And his ungovern'd Sires imperious Fate: 
rt 7 Why your great State that nameleſs Faniily choſe, 
And by what Steps to Iſrael's Throne they roſe. 


me He 


—_— —— 
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Oft Strangers Iron Scepters bruis d the Land, 


He ſtaid; and David thus; From Egypt's Lan N 
You've heard, Sir, by what A rong, unarmed Han Fe 
Our Fathers came; Moſes their ſacred Cuide, 
But he in Sight of the gi Country dy d. 
His fatal promis d Canaan was on high; 

And Jeſbuas Sword muſt th' active Rod ſupply. 
It did fo, and did Wonders. 

From ſacred Jordan to the Weſtern Main, 

From well-clad Lib anus to the Southern Plain 
Of naked Sands, his winged Conqueſts went; 
And thirty Kings to Hell uncrown'd he ſent. 
Almoſt four hundred Years from him to Saul, 

In too much Freedom paſs'd, or foreign Thral. 


(Such ſtill are thoſe born by a Conqu' ring Hand) 
Oft pity*ing God did well-form'd Spirits raiſe, 
Fit for the toilſome Buſineſs of their Days, 

To free the groaning Nation, and to give 

Peace firſt, and then the Rules in Peace to live. 
But they, whoſe Stamp of Pow'r did chiefly lye 
In Characters, too fine for moſt Mens Eye, 
Graces and Gifts Divine; not painted bright 
With State to awe dull Minds, and Force t affright 
Were ill obey'd whilſt Living, and at Death, 


Their Rules and Pattern vaniſh d with their Breath 
The hungry Rich all near them did devour, - 
Their Fudge was ATR and their Law wi 


Pow'r, 


Not 


2 


Near a whole Tribe, and future Kings we loſt. 
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Not Want it ſelf could Luxury reſtrain, 

For what that empty d, Rapine fill again. 

Robbery the Field, Oppreſſion ſack d the Tum; 

What the Sword s Reaping ſpar d, was glean d by th 
Gown. 

At Courts, and Seats of Juſtice to complain, 

Was to be robb'd more vexingly again. 

Nor was their Luſt leſs active or leſs bold, 

Amidſt this rougher Search of Blood and Gold. 

Weak Beauties they corrupt, and force the ſtrong; 

The Pride of od Men that, and this of young. 

You've heard perhaps, Sir, of leud Gibeab's Shame, judz. r5: 

Which Hebrew Tongues ſtill tremble when they 

Alarmed all by one fair Strangers Eyes, | name, 

As to a ſudden War the Town does riſe 

Shaking and pale, half dead cer they begin 

The ſtrange and wanton Trag edy of their Sin: 

All their wild Luſts they force her to ſuſtain, 

Till by Shame, Sorrow, Wearineſs, and Pain, 

She midſt their loath d, and cruel Kindneſs dies; 

Of monſtrous Luſt th innocent Sacrifice. 

This did (' tis true) a Civil War create, . 

(The frequent Curſe of our looſe-govern'd State) 

All Gzbeah's, and all Faves Blood it coſt; hate. as. 


7 


Firm in this general Earthquake of the Land, 
How could Religion, its main Pillar, ſtand? f 


P roud, 


| 
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Proud, and fond Man, his Fathers Worſhip hates} H 
Himſelf, God's Creature, his own God creates. || E 
Hence in each Houſhold ſev'ral Deities grew, Þ 1 
And when no o/ one pleas d, they fram'd a new, E 
The only Land which ſerv'd but One before, A 
Did th' only then all Nations Gods adore. 1 
They ſerv'd their Gads at firſt, and ſoon their Kings 1 
Their Choice of that this latter S/av'ry brings. Þ4\ 
Till ſpecial Men, arm'd with God's Warrant;brokd} 7 


By juſteſt Force th unjuſtly forced Yoke: 


Y 
All matchleſs Perſons, and thrice worthy they | * 
Of Power more great, or Lands more apt t obey} / 
| 
] 


: &m. 1.11 At laſt the Preeſthood join d in Ith amar's Son, 


12 More Weight and Luſtre to the Scepter won. 


1 Sam. 2. 
12. 


” r  .. O re pad. 


In vain our Arms Philiſtian Tyrants ſeis'd; 
Heav'n's Magazines he open d when he pleas d. 


But whilſt mild E, and good Samuel were 

Buſy d with Age, and th Altar's Sacred Care; | 
To their wild Sons they their high Charge commit] 
Who expoſe to Scorn and Hate both them and it. || 
Ely's curs'd Houſe th'exemplar Vengeance bears 
Of all their Blood, and all fad 1/ra'el's Tears. 

His Sons abroad, Himſelf at home lyes lain, 
IfraePs captiv'd, God's Ark and Law are ta en. 
Thus twice are Nations by ill Princes vex d, 

They ſuffer By them firſt, and For them next. 


Samuel ſucceeds; ſince Moſes, none before, 


So much of God in his bright Boſom bore. 


He 
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He Rains and Winds for Auxil iaries brought, 1. 7 
He muſter d Flames and Thunders when he fought. 
Thus thirty Years, with ſtrong and ſteddy Hand, 
He held th'unſhaken Ba/lance of the Land. 
At laſt his Sons th' indulgent Father choſe, x Sam, 5 
To ſhare that State which they were born to loſe. 
2754 Their hateful Acts that Change's Birth did haſte, 
+ Which had long Growth i' th //omb of Ages paſt. 
ok To this (for ſtill were ſome great Periods (et, 
There's a ftrong Knot of ſev'ral Cauſes met) 
The Threats concurr'd of a rough neighb'ring War ; 
ey A mighty Storm long gath'ring from afar. 
„For Ammon, heighten'd with mix d Nations Aid, 
Like Torrents ſwoln with Rain prepar'd the Land 
t' invade. 
Samuel was old, and by his Sons ill Choice, 
nit Turn'd Dotard in th' unski!ful Vulgars Voice. 
it.] His Sons ſo ſcorn'd and hated, that the Land 
s | Nor.hop'd nor wiſh d a Vic ry from their Hand: 
Theſe were the juſt and faultleſs Cauſes, why 
The general Voice did for a Monarch cry. 
But God 2// Grains did in this Incenſe ſmell, 
Wrapp'd in fair Leaves he ſaw the Canker dwell. 
A mut'inous Itch of Change, a dull Deſpair 
Of Helps divine, oft prov'd; a faithleſs Care 
Of Common Means ; the Pride of Heart, andScorn 
Of th' humble Toke under low Judges born. 


© 


ate 


They 
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They ſaw the State and glittering Pomp, which ble 1 
In vulgar Senſe, the Sceprers of the Eaſt. / 
They ſaw not Pow'r'strue Source, and ſcorn'dtobg} J 
Perſons that /ook'd no dreadfuller than they. I 


Judy. 4.5. 


IÞ. 3. 31. 


The mighty Flocks of Iſra'el and their Sheep. 


They miſs'd Courts, Guards, a gay and num'ro} * 

Train; / 
Our Judges, like their Laws, were rude and plaig} 7 
On an old Bench of Wood, her Seat of State, 
Beneath the well-known Palm, Wiſe Deborah ſa 


Her Mazds with comely Diligence round her ſpu 


And be too, when the Pleadings there were dont 


Which took, the Sun before, ſix hundred Lives 
From his ſham'd Foes; he midſt his Work dealt Law 
And oft was his Plough ſtopp d to hear a Cauſe. ' 
Nor did great Gideon his old Flail diſdain, | 
After won Fields, ſackt Towns, and Princes (lain, 
His Scepter that, and Ophra's Threſping Floor 


( 
With the ſame Goad Samgar his Oxen drives, || « 
4 


The Seat and Emblem of his Juſtice bore. | 


What ſhould I Farr, the happieſt Father, name? 
Or mournful Jephta known no leſs to Fame, 
For the moſt wretched? Both at once did keep 


Ott from the Field in haſte they ſummon'd were 

Some weighty foreign Embaſſie to hear, 

They call'd their $/aves, their Sons, and Friend 
around, 

Who all at ſev'ral Cares were ſcatter'd found, 

The 
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If They waſh'd their Feet, their on/y Gown put on; 
And this chief Work of Cer'emony was done. 
Theſe Reaſons, and all elſe that could be ſaid, 
In a ripe Hour by factious Eloquence ſpread 
Through all the Tribes, made all defire a King; | 
And to their Fudge ſelected Dep'uties bring . 
This harſh Demand; which Nacol for the reſt * 
(A bold and artful Mouth) thus with much Grace 
expreſs d. | 
We're come, moſt ſacred Fudge, to pay th Arrears, 
Of much-ow'd Thanks, for the bright thirty Years, 
Of your juſt Reign; and at your Feet to lay 
'S | All that our grateful Hearts can weakly pay, 
a In unproportion d Words ; for you alone 
ſe. The not unfit Reward, who ſeek for none. 
But when our forepaſt Ills we call to mind, 
un And ſadly think how 7zttle's left behind | 
Of your important Life, whoſe ſudden Date 
Would aiſinherit th' unprovided State. 
ne? When we conſider how unjuſt tis, you, 
Who ne'er of Power more than the Burden knew, 
I Ar once the Weight of that and Age ſhould have; 
. Yourſtooping Dayspreſs'd doubly tow'rds the Grave. 
ere When we behold by Ammon's youthful Rage, 
Proud in th' Advantage of your peaceful Age, 
end And all th united Eaſt, our Fall conſpir'd; '_ 
And that your $ons, whom chiefly we defir'd 
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As Stamps of you, in your lov'd Room to place, 
11 By unlike Acts that noble Stamp deface: 
Midſt theſe new Fears and Ills, we're fore d to fly 
To a new, and yet unpractis d Remedy; 
A new one, but long promis d and foretold, 
bug By Moſes, and to Abraham ſhown of old. 
A Prophecy long forming in the Womb 
Of teeming Lears, and now to Rzperneſs come. 
This Remedys a King; for this we all 
With an inſpir'd, and zealous Union call. 
And in one Sound when all Mens Voices join, 
The Mujick's tun'd (no doubt) by Hand Divine. 
'Tis God alone ſpeaks a whole Nation's Voice; 
That is his Publick Language; but the Choice 
Of what Peculiar Head that Crown muſt bear, 
From you, who his Peculiar Organ are, 
| We' expect to hear; the People ſhall to you 
0 Their King, the King his Crown and People ow: 
| To your great Name what Luſtre will it bring 
| T'have been our Judge, and to have made our Kin 
2%. ie bow d, and ended here; and Samuel ſtraight 
Pauſing a while at this great Queſtion's Weight, 
With a grave Sigh, and with a thoughtful Eye 
That more of Care than Paſſion did deſcry, 
Calmly replies: You're ſure the firſt (ſays he) 
Of Free- born Men that begg'd for Slavery. 
I fear, my Friends, with heav'nly Mauna fed, 
(Our old Forefathers Crune) we luſt for Bread. 
Lot 
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Long fince by God from Bondage drawn, I fear, 
We build anew th Egyptian Brick-kiln here. 
fly Cheat not your ſelves with Words : For though a! Smt, 
Be the mild Name, a Tyrant is the Thing. King 
Let his Power looſe, and you ſhall quickly ſee 
How mild a thing unbounded Man will be. 
He'll lead you forth your Hearts cheap Blood toſpillz 
. Where- & er his Guidleſs Paſſion leads his Will. 
Ambition, Luſt, or Spleen his Wars will raiſe, 
Your Lives beſt * his Thirſt of Wealth or 
, Pratſe. 
ine Your ableſt Sons for his proud Guards he 11 take, 
3 And by ſuch Hands your Yoke more grievous make. 
ce | Your Daughters and dear Wives hell force away, 
Ir, | His Luxury ſome, and ſome his Luft t obey. 
His Idle Friends your hungry Toils ſhall eat, 
Drink your rich #7nes, mix'd with your Blood and 
Sweat. 
Then you'll all figh, but Sig will Treaſons be; 
And not your Grzefs themſelves, or Looks'be free; _ 
Robb'd even of Hopes, when you theſe Ills ſuſtain, - * 
Your watry Eyes you'll then turn back in vain 
On your old Judges, and perhaps on me, 
Nay ev'n my Sons, howe'er they unhappy be 
In your Diſpleaſure now; not that I'd clear 
Their Gaz/t, or mine own Innocence indear, 
d, Witneſs th'unutterable Name, there's nought 
4d. Of private Ends into this Queſtion brought. 
D 2 But 
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But why this Yoke on your own Necks to draw? 
Why Man your God, and Paſſion made your Law! 
Methinks (thus Moab interrupts him here) 
The good old Seer *gainſt Kings was too ſevere. 
"Tis Fef# to tell a People that they're Free, 
Who, or how many ſhall their Maſters be, 
Is the ſole Doubt; Laws guide, but cannot reign 
And though they 64nd not Kings, yet they reſtrain 
I dare affirm (ſo much Itruſt their Love) 
That no one Moabite would his Speech approve. 
But, pray go on. Tis true, Sir, he replies; 
Yet Men whom Age and Action renders wiſe, 
So much great Changes fear, that they believe, 
All Evils will, which may from them arrive. 
On Men refolv'd theſe Threats were ſpent in vain, 
— All that his Power or El oquence could obtain, 
Was to enquire God's Will, e er they proceed 
To a Work that would ſo much his Bleſſing need 
A ſolemn Day for this great Work 1s ſet, 
Ex 40.518 And at th Anointed Tent all Iſrael met 
TE 5 Expect th Event; below fair Bullocks fry 
In hallowed Flames; above, there mount on hig 
'The precious Clouds of Incenſe, and at laſt 
Ex.39.25 The Sprinkling, Pray'rs, and all due Honours pal 
19 Lo! we the ſacred Bells o th' ſudden hear, 
20 And in mild Pomp grave Samuel does appears 
21 His Fphod, Mitre, well cut Diadem on, 


22 Th' Orac ulous Stones on his rich Breaſt- plate ſhon 


Ex. 39. 
lbid. 8, 


Tc 
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* Towards the Blue Curtains of Gods holieſt Place 

is, ; (The Temples bright third Heav's) he turm d his 
SCA LOGO 

Thrice bow di he, thrice the ſolemn Muſick plaid, 

And at third Reſt thus the great Prophet pray'd, 
Almighty God, to whom all Men that be 

Owe all they have, yet none ſo much as wez 

Who though thou fill ſt the ſpacious World alone, 

Thy too {mall Court, haſt made (has Place thy 

Throne © 

With humble Knees, and humbler Hartz o, here, 

Bleſt Abra hams Seed implores thy gracious Ear. 

Hear them, great God, and thy juſt Will inſpire; 

From thee, their AID Ki mg, "they" s a K. ng 

defire. | 
Some gracious Signs of thy me Pleaffre ſend, 
Which, lo, with Souls reſign d we n here at- 
tend. 

| He ſpoke, and thrice he 1 4, and al mon: 7 

Silence and reverend Horror ſeiz d the Rout. 

The whole Tent ſhakes, the Flames on th Altar by, 

In thick dull Rolls mount flow and heavily. may, 

The * ſeven Lamps wink; and what does moſt diſ- E. 

Th' Orac ulous Gems {hut in their natural Day. * 

The Ruby's Cheek grew Pale, the Em'raud by 

Faded, a Cloud o'ercaſt the Saphirs Sky. 

The Diamonds Eye look d ſleepy, and ſwift Night : 

Of all thoſe little Suns Eclips'd the Light. 

14 D3 Sad 


rain 


| 
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Sad Signs of God's dread Anger for our Sin, 
But ſtrait a wondrous Brightneſs from within 
Strook through the Curtains, for no earthly Clou 
Could thoſe ſtrong Beams of heav'nly Glory ſhroui 
The Altar's Fire burnt pure, and every Stone 
heir radiant Parent the gay Sun out-ſhone. 

Beauty th Illuſtrious Viſion did impart 

To ev'ry Face, and Joy to ev ry Heart. 

In glad Effects God's Preſence thus appear d, 

And thus in wondrous Sounds his Voice was heart 
This ſtubborn Land ſins ſtill, nor is it Zhee, but 1 
(Who have been fo long their King) they ſeek toc: 

oft:thus; - ., '; 1 .- | 

Five hundred rollingYears,hath this ſtiff Nation ſtrow 
To'exhauſt the boundleſs Stores, of our unfathom 
Be't ſq then; yet, once more, are we reſolv d to ti 
T outweary them through all their Sins Variety. 
Aſſemble, ten Days hence, the num rous People her: 
To draw the Royal Lot which our hid Mark ſhall bea 
Diſmiſs them now in Peace; but their next Crin 
| ſhall bring | 

Ruin without redreſs, on them, and on their King. 

T' Almighty ſpoke; th'aſtoniſh'd People part 
With various Stamps impreſs'd on ev'ry Heart. 
Some their Demand repented, others prais d, 
Some had no Thoughts at all, but ſtar d and gaz. 


Ther 
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There dwelt a Man,nam'd Kis in Gib eab Town, x Sam. 5. 
For Wiſdom much, and much for Courage known. © 
More for his don, his mighty Son was Saul, Ibid. v a 
Whom Nature, e er the Lots, to' a Throne did call. 

He was much Prince, and when, or here ſue er 
His Birth had been, then had he reign'd and there. 
Such Beauty as great Strength thinks no Diſgrace, 
Smil'd in the manly Features of his Face. 

His large black Eyes, fill'd with a ſprightful Light, 
Shot forth ſuch lively and z/{uſtrious Night, 

As the Sun Beams, on Jet reflecting ſhow, 
His Hair, as Black, in long curl'd Waves did flow. 

His tall, ſtrait Body, amidſt thouſands ſtood. 
Like ſome fair Pine o'erlooking all th ignobler Wood. 
Of all our Rural Sports he was the Pride; 

So ſwift, ſo ſtrong, ſo dextrous none beſide. 
Reſt was his Toil, Labours his Luſt and Game; 
No nat'ural Wants could his fierce Diligence tame, 
Not Thirſt, nor Hunger; he would Journies go 
Through raging Heats, and take Repoſe in S$7ow. 
His Soul was neer unbent from weighty Care; 

But active as ſome Mind that turns a Sphere. 
g. His Way once choſe, he forward thruſt outright) 
Nor ſtepp'd aſide for Dangers or Delight. 
Yet was he wiſe all Dangers to foreſee ; 
But born t' igbt, and not to fear was he. 
22 His Vit was ſtrong, not fine; and on his Tongue, 

An Artleſs Grare, above all Elugquence, hung. 

her D 4 Theſe 
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28 A Crown of my ſtique A around his Head. 


Did, Deluge like, the natural Forms deface, 


I 

E 

| 4 
Were they not ſeen by all, diſclos d by me! ( 
| 

4 

] 
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Theſe Virtues too the Rich unuſual Dreſs D 
Of Modeſty, adorn'd, and Humbleneſs. N 
Like a clear YVarniſb o'er fair Pictures laid, 8 


More freſs and laſling they the Colours made. 90 


Till Power and violent Fortune, which did find 
No Stop or Bound, o erwhelm'd no leſs his Mind 


1 


And brought forth unknown Monſters in their Plact 
Forbid it God, my Maſter's Spots ſhould be, 


But ſuch he was; and now to Ramah went 
(So God diſpos d) with a ſtrange, low Intent. 


Great God! He went loſt A/es to enquire, 

And a ſmall Preſent his ſmall Queſtion's Hire, 
Brovght ſimply with him, to that Man to give, 
From whom high Heav'ns chiefGifts he muſt receiv 
Strange Play of Fate! When mighty'ſt Human thing 
Hang on ſuch ſmall, inperceptible Strings! PPI 


3 Sar „26 Twas Samuet's Birth. Day, a glad Ann ual Feaſt 


All Rama kept; Samuel his wondring Gueſt 
With ſuch Reſpe& leads to it, and does grace 


27 With the choice Meats o th Feaſt, and higheſt Place 


Which done, him forth alone the Prophet bring 
And feaſts his raviſh d Ears with nobler things. 
He tells the mighty Fate to him aſſign d, 

And with great Rules fills his capacious Mind. 
Then takes the Sacred Viol, and does ſhed 


Drops 
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Drops of that Royal Moiſture, which does know 

No Mixture, and diſdains the Place below. 

Soon comes the kingly Day, and with it brings 
A new Account of Time upon his Wings. 13 
nd The People met, the Rites and Pray rs all paſt, 
nd Behold, the Heav'n Inſtructed-Lot is caſt, 
'Tis taught by Heav'n its way, and cannot miſs; 
Forth Benjamin, forth leaps the Houſe of Kis. 
As glimm ring Stars juſt at th approach of Day, 
Caſheer d by Troops, at laſt drop all away, 
By ſuch Degrees all Mens bright Hopes are gone, 
And, like the Sun, Sauts Lot ſhines all alone. 
Ev'n here perhaps the Peoples Shout was heard, 
„The loud longShout whenGod's fair Choice appear d. 
„Above the whole vaſt Throng he appear'd ſo tall, 
evo As if by Nature made for th Head of all. | 
ing So full of Grace and State, that one might know, 
5 Twas ſome wiſe E ye the blind Lot guided ſo. 
aſt But blind unguided Lots have more of Choice, 

And Conſtancy, than the ſlight Vulgar's Voice. 
Eer yet the Crows of Sacred Oil is dry, 

ace} Whilſt Echoes yet preſerve the joyful Cry, 
nes Some grow enrag d their own vain Hopes to miſs, 
Some envy Saul, ſome ſcorn the Houſe of Kis. 
Some their firſt mut inous Wiſh, 4 King, repent, 
As if, ſince that, quite ſpoil'd by God's Conſent. 
Few to this Prince their firſt juſt Duties pay; 

All leave the Ola, but few the ner obey. 


act 


Thus 


_ ts 
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Thus changes Man, but God is conſtant ſtill 
To thoſe eternal Grounds, that mov'd his Will. 
And though he yielded firſt to them, ris fit, 
That ſtubborn Men at laſt to him ſubmit. 


> As midſt the Main a low ſmall Iſland lyes, 


Aſſaulted round with ſtormy Seas and Skzes. 
Whilſt the poor heartleſs Natives, ev'ry Hour, 
Darkneſs and Noiſe ſeems ready to devour : 

Such Iſraels State appear d, whilſt o'er the Weſt 
Philiſtian Clouds hung threatning, and from th'Eaſt 
All Nations Wrath into one Tempeſt joins ſhines, 
Through which proud Nahas like fierce Lightning 
Tygris and Nile to his Aſſiſtance ſend, 


33 And Waters to ſwoln Faboc's Torrent lend. 


Seir, Edom, Soba, Amalec add their Force, 


34 Up with them march the Three Arabia's Horſe. 
And mongſt all theſe none more their Hope or Pride, 
Then thoſe few Troops your warlike Land ſupply'd, 


Around weak Faves this vaſt Hoſt does lye, 
Diſdains a dry and bloodleſs Victory. 
The hopeleſs Town for Slav'ry does intreat, 


But barb'rous Nahas thinks that Grace too great. 
He (his firſt Tribute) their right Eyes demands, 
* 3. 35 And with their Faces Shame diſarms their Hands. 


If unreliev'd ſeven Days by Iſraels Aid, 
This Bargain for o *ep-rated Life 1s made. 
Ah, mighty Gad, let thine own Iſrael be 
Quite 6/znd it ſelf, cer this Reproach it /ee ! 
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By' his wanton People the new King forſook, 
To homely rural Cares himſelf betook. ver. $i 
In private Plenty liv'd without the State, 
Luſtre, and Noiſe, due to a publick Fate. 
Whilſt he his Slaves and Cattle follows home, 
Lo the ſad Meſſengers from Fabes come, 
Implore his Help, and weep as if they meant : 0p 
That way at leaſt proud Nahas to prevent. 
Mov'd with a Kingly Wrath, his ſtrict Commandvæ. 7. 
He iſſues forth taſſemble all the Land. 
He threatens high, and diſobedient they, 
Wak'd by ſuch Princely Terrors, learnt t'obey. 
A mighty Hoſt is rais'd; th'important Cauſe va. 8. 
Age from their Reſt, Touth, from their Pleaſure 

draws. 

Arm'd as unfurniſh'd haſte could them provide, 
But Conduct, Courage, Anger that ſupply'd. 
All Night they march, and are at th early Dawn 
On Jabes Heath in three fair Bodies drawn, 1557r. 
Saul did himſelf the firſt and ſtrongeſt Band, 
His Son the next, Abner the third Command. 
But pardon, Sir, if naming Sanl's great Son, 
I ſtop with him a while cer J go on, 

This is that Jonat ban, the Foy and Grace, 
The beautiful't, and beſt of Human Race. 
That Jonathan, in whom does mixt remain, 


All that kind Mor hers Wiſhes can contain, 


His 


a. 
10. 17. 


His Courage ſuch, as it no Stop can know, 
And Vichy gains by aſtoniſhing the oe. 
With Lightning Force his Enemies it confound 
And melts their Hearts e er it the Boſom wound 
Yet he the Conquer d with ſuch Sweetneſs gains, 
As Captiue Lovers find in Beauty's Chains. 

In War the adverſe Troops he does aſſail, 
Like an impet uous Storm of Wind and Hail. 

In Peace, like gentleſt Dew, that does aſſwage 
The burning Months, and temper Hrius Rage. 
Kind as the Suns bleſt Influence; and where -e er 
He comes, Plenty and Foy attend him there. 
To Help ſeems all his Power, his Wealth to Give 

Io do much Good his ſole Prerogative. 

And yet this gen ral Bounty of his Mind, 

That with wide Arms embraces all Mankind, 
Such artful Prudence does to each divide, 

With diff rent Meaſures all are ſatisfy d. 

Juſt as wiſe God his plenteous Manna dealt, 
Some gather'd more, but Want by none was felt. 
To all Relations their juſt Rights he pays, 

And Worth's Reward above its Claim does raiſe. 
The tendreſt Husband, Maſter, Father, Con, 
And all thoſe Parts by his Friendſbip far out - done 
His Love to Friends no Bound or Rule does know 
What he to Heav'n, all that to him they owe. 
Keen as his Sword, and pointed is his Wits 
His Judgment, like beſt Armour, ſtrong and fit. 
* 
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And ſuch an EPequence to both theſe does join, 
As makes in both Beauty and Uſe combine. 
Through which a noble Tincture does appear 
By Learning and choice Books imprinted there. 
As well he knows all Times and Perſons gone, 

As he himſelf to th future ſhall be known. 

But his chief Study is God's ſacred Law 

And all his Life does Comments on it draw. 

As never more by Heav'n to Man was giv'n, 


- So never more was paid by Man to Heav'n. 

* And all theſe Virtues were to Ripeneſs grown, 
| Eer yet his Flower of Touth was fully blown. 
* All Autumn's Store did his rich Spring adorn; 


Like. Trees in Par adice he with Fruit was born. 
Such is his Soul; and if, as ſome Men tell, 

6 Souls form and build thoſe Manſions where they 
Whoe er but ſees his Body muſt confeſs, [dwell; 
The Architect no doubt, could be no leſs. 

From Saul his Growth and manly Strength he took, 
Chaſtis'd by bright Abino ams gentler Look. 


Not bright Abino am, Beauty's loudeſt Name, 
I Till ſhe to her Children loſt with Joy her Fame, g 
" | Had ſweeter Strokes, Colours more freſh and fair,“ 
More darting Eyes, or lovelier auborn Hair. 
one ; 
5 Forgive me that I thus your Patience wrong, 


And on this boundleſs Sub jec ſtay fo long. 
Where too much haſte ever to end t' would be, 
Did not his Acts ſpeak what's untold by me. 


Tho? 
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Tho' from the time his Hands a Sword could wield V 
He ne er miſs d Fame and Danger in the Field. Ir 
Yet this was the firſt Day that call'd him forth, 
Since Sau/'s bright Crown gave Luftre to his Worth 
Twas the laſt Morning whoſe unchearful Riſe, 
Sad Fabes was to view with both their Eyes. 1 
Secure proud Nahas ſlept as in his Court, 

And dreamt, vainMan! of that Day's barb'rous Sport B 
Till Noiſe and dreadful Tumults him awokez I 
Till into his Camp our violent Army broke. 
The careleſs Guards with ſmall. Reſiſtance kill'd, 
Slaughter the Camp, and wild Confuſion fill'd. 
Nahas his fatal Duty does perform, 

And marches boldly up t' outface the Storm. 
Fierce Fonathan he meets, as he purſues 
Th'Arabian Horſe, and a hot Fight renews, 

*T was here your Troops behav'd themſelves ſo well 
Till Uz and Jathan their ſtout Col onels fell. 
Tas here our Vict ry ſtopp'd, and gave us Cauſ: 
Much to ſuſpe& th' Intention of her Pauſe. 

But when our thundring Prince Nahas eſpy d, 
Who with a Courage equal to his Pride 
 Brokethro'our Troops, and tow rds him boldly preſt 
A gen rous Joy leap'd in his youthful Breaſt. 

As when a wrathful Dragon's diſmal Light, 
Strikes ſuddenly ſome warlike Eagle's Sight. 
The mighty Foe pleaſes his fearleſs Eyes, 
He claps his joyful Wings, and at him flies, 


— 


With 
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With vain, tho violent Force their Darts they flung; 
In Ammons plated Belt ZFonathan's hung, 
And ſtopp'd there; Ammon did his Helmet hit, 
And gliding off, bore the proud Creſt from it. 
Strait with theirSwordsto the fierceShock they came, 
Their Swords, their Armour, and their Eyes ſhot 
Flame, 
ori Blows ſtrong as Thunder, thick as Rain they dealt; 
Which more than they th engag'd Spectators felt. 
In Ammon Force, in Jonathan Addreſs, h 
d, (Tho both were great in both to an Exceſs) 
To the well-judging Eye did moſt appear; 
Honour, and Anger in both equal were. 
Two Wounds our Prince receiv'd,and Ammon three; 
Which he enrag d to feel, and ſham d to ſee, 
Did his whole Strength into one Blow collect; 
And as a Spaniel when we our Aim direct 
To ſhoot ſome Bird, impatiently ſtands by, 
ſy Shaking his Tail, ready with Joy to fly, 
Juſt as it drops, upon the wounded Prey; 
So waited Death it ſelf, to bear away 
The threaten'd Life; did glad and greedy ſtand, 
eſt At Sight of mighty Ammor's lifted Hand. 
Our watchful Prince by bending ſav d the Wound, 
But Death in other Coin his Reck ning found: 
Forwhilſt th' :mmod'rateStroke*s miſcarry ing Force 
Had almoſt born the Striker from his Horſe, 
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A nimble Thruſt his active Ene my made, 
Twixt his right Ribs deep pierc'd the furious Bla 
And open d wide thoſe ſecret Veſſels, where 

37 Life's Light goes out, when firſt they let in 4 
He falls, his Armour clanks againſt the Ground, 
From his faint Tongue imperfect Curſes ſound. 
His amaz'd Troops ſtrait caſt their Arms away; 
Scarce fled his Soul from thence more ſwift than % 
As when two Kings of neighbour Hives (whom Rag 
And Thirſt of Empire in fierce Wars engage, 
Whilſt each lays Claim to th' Garden as his own, 
And ſeeks t uſurp the bord'ring Flowers alone) 
Their well-arm'd Troops drawn boldly forth to tigh 
In th'Air's wide Plain diſpute their doubtful Righ 
If by ſad Chance of Battel, either King 
Fall wounded down, ſtrook with ſome fatal Stin 
His Armies Hopes and Courage with him die; 
They ſheath up their faint Swords, and routed f 
On th' other Sides at once, with like Succeſs, 
Into the Camp great Saul and Abner preſs ; 
From Jon at han's Part a wild mix d Noiſe they hea 
And, whatſoe' er it mean, long to be there. 

At the ſame Inſtant from glad Fabes Town, 

The haſty Troops march loud and chearful dow! 

Some few at firſt with vain Reſiſtance fall, 

The reſt is Slaughter, and vaſt Conqueſt all. 

The Fate, by which our Hof? thus far had gone, 
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Our Hoſt with noble Heat drove farther on. 
Viat 
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Victorious Arms through Ammon Land it bore; 
Ruin behind, and Terror march'd before: 
Where-e'er from Rabba'sTow'rs they caſt theirSight, 
Smoak clouds the Day, and Flames make clear the 
Night. 

| | This bright Succeſs did Sauls firſt Action brings 
The Oil, the Lot, and Crown leſs crown'd him King. 
The Happy all Men judge for Empire fit; 


And none withſtands where Fortune does ſubmit. 
Thoſe who before did God's fair Choice withſtand, 


vn. Thexceſſive Vulgar now to Death demand. 111 
But wiſer Saul repeal'd their haſty Doom; Ib; v. 13 


Conqueſt abroad, with Mercy crown d at homs, 
Nor ſtain'd with civil Slaughter that Day's Pride, 
Which foreign Blood in aobler Purple dy d. 
in Again the Crown th'afſembled People give, 1. 1 15; 
With greater Joy than Saul could it receive. 
Again, th' old Judge reſigns his ſacred Place, 18 us. 
God glorify'd with Wonders his Diſgrace. 
With decent Pride, ſuch as did well befit 
The Name he kept, and that which he did tl. 
The long-paſt Row of happy Years he ſhow'd, 
Which to his heav'nly Government they ow'd: 
will How the torn State his juſt and prudent Reign 
Reſtor'd to Order, Plenty, Power again. 
In War what conqu'ring Miracles he wrought 
ne. Coa, then their King, was Gen ral when they foughts 
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Whom they depos'd with him. And that (ſaid he) 
You may ſee God concern'd in't more than me, 
Behold how Storms his angry Preſence ſhrowd, 
Hark how his Wrath in Thunder threats aloud. 
Twas now the ripen d Summer's higheſt Rage, 
Which no faint Cloud durſt mediate to aſſwage. 
Th' Earth hot with Thirſt, and hot with Luft fo 


Rain, 


| Gap'd, and breath'd feeble Vapours up in vain, 


Which ftrait were ſcatter d, or devour'd by th' Sur 
When, lo, &er ſcarce the active Speech was don: 
A vrolent Wind roſe from his ſecret Cave, 

And Troops of frighted Clouds before it drave. 


- Whilſt with rude haſte the confus'd Tempeſt croud 


Swift dreadful Flames ſhot through th'encountrir 
Clouds; [brok 
From whoſe torn Womb th' impriſon d T hund 
And in dire Sounds the Prophet's Senſe it ſpoke. 
Such an impetuous Shower it downwards ſent, 
As if the Waters *bove the Firmament | 
Were all let looſe; Horrour and fearful Noiſe 
Fill'd the black Scene,'till the great Prophet's Voic 
Swift as the Wings of Morn, reduc'd the Day; 


Wind, Thunder, Rain and Clouds fled all at once away 


Fear not (ſaid he) God his fierce Wrath removes, 
And though this State my Service diſapproves, 
My Prayers ſhall ſerve it conſtantly. No more, 
I hope, a Pardon for paft Sins t' implore, 
__ 


J 
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Whoſe gentleſt Yoke if once you caſt away, 


Oer whoſe full Thoughts, Honour, and youthful 


But juſt Rewards from gracious Heav'n to bring 
On the good Deeds of you, and of our King. 
Behold him there! and as you ſee, rejoice 

In the kind Care of God's impartial Choice. 
Behold his Beauty, Courage, Strength, and Wit! 
The Honour Heav'n has cloath'd him with, fits fit 
And comely on him; fince you needs muſt be 
Rul'd by a King, you're happy that tis He. 
Obey him gladly, and let him too know 

Tou were not made for Him, but he for you, 
And both for God ; 


In vain ſhall he command, and you obey. 
To foreign Tyrants both ſhall S/aves become, id, 
Inftead of King, and Subjects here at home. 

The Crown thus ſev'ral Ways confirm d to q aul. 
One way was wanting yet to crows them all; 
And that was Force, which only can maintain 
The Power that Fortune gives, or Worth does gain. 
Three thouſand Guards of big, bold Men he took; 16. 15. 
Tall, terrible, and Guards ev'n with their Look: 
His ſacred Perſon two, and Throne defend, 
The third on matchleſs Jonathan attend. 


Heat, 
Sate brooding to hatch Actions good and great. 
On Geba firſt, where a Philiſtian Band m. v. 3. 
Lyes, and around torments the Fetter 4 Land, 
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He falls, and ſlaughters all; his noble Rage If © 

Mix'd with Deſign, his Nation to engage 

1 In that juſt War, which from them long 1n vain, 
Honour and Freedom's Voice had ſtrove t' obtain. 
Th accurs'd Philiſtian rous'd with this bold Blow 
All the proud Marks of enrag'd Power does ſhoy 
Raiſes a vaſt, well-arm'd, and glittering Holt, 
If human Strength might authorize a Boaſt, 
Their Threats had reaſon here; for ne'er did we 
Our felves ſo weak, our Foe ſo potent ſee. 
Here we vaſt Bodies of their Foot eſpy, 
The Rear out-reaches far th' extended Eye. 
Like Fields of Corn their armed Squadrons ſtand 
As thick and numberleſs they hide the Land. 
Here with ſharp Neighs the warlike Horſes ſound 

38 And with proud Prancings beat the putrid Ground 

39 Here with worſe Noiſe three thouſand Chariots pal: 
With Plates of Iron bound, or louder Brafs. 
About it Forks, Axes, and Sithes, and Spears, 
Whole Magazines of Death each Chariot bears, 
Where it breaks in, there a whole Troop it mow 
And with lopp'd panting Limbs the Field beſtrow 
Alike the Faliant, and the Cowards die; 
Neither can they reſiſt, nor can theſe Ay. 
In this proud Equipage at Micmas they, 
Saul in much different State at Gz/gal lay. 
His Forces feem'd no Army, but a Croud, 
Heartleſs, unarm'd, diſorderly, and loud. 
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The quick Contagion Fear, ran ſwift through all, 

And into trembling Fits th infected fall. 

Saul, and his Son (for no ſuch faint D/eaſe 

Could on their ſtrong-complexion'd Valour ſeiſe) 

In vain all Parts of virtuous Conduct ſhow d, 

And on deaf Terror gen'rous Words beſtow'd. 

Thouſands from thence fly ſcatter'd ev'ry Day, 

ve Thick as the Leaves that ſhake and drop away, 
When they th* Approach of ſtormy Winter find, 
The noble Tree all bare, expos'd to th Wind. 
Some to ſad Jordan fly, and ſwim't for haſte, 

nd And from his farther Bank look back at laſt. 

Some into Woods and Caves their Cattle drive, 

There with their Beaſts on equal Terms they live, 

Nor deſerve better ; ſome in Rocks on high, 

The old Retreats of Storks and Ravens, lye. 

And were they wing'd like them, ſcarce would they 

To ſtay, or truſt their frighted Safety there. [dare 

As th Hoſt with Fear, ſo Saul diſturb'd with Care, i. 

T avert theſe Ills by Sacrifice and Pray r 

And God's bleſsd Will r enquire, for Samuel ſends, 

Whom he ſix Days with troubled Haſte attends. 

But e er the ſeventh unlucky Day (the laſt 

By Samuel ſet for this great Work) was paſt, 

Saul, alarm'd hourly from the neighb'ring Foe, 

Impatient, e er God's Time, God's Mind to know, 

Sham d and enrag'd to {ce his Troops decay, 

THI. Jealous of an Affront in Samuel's Stay, 
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Scorning that any's Preſence ſhould appear 
Needful beſides, when he himſelf was there; 
And, with a Pride too natural, thinking Heav'n 
Had given him a4, becauſe much Power 't had giv n, 
Himſelf the Sacrifice and Off rings made, 

40 Himſelf did thihigh ſe/e&ed Charge invade, 

— Himſelf inquir'd of God ; who then ſpake nought; 
But Samuel ſtraight his dreadful Anſwer brought. 
For ſtraight he came, and with a Virtue bold, 

As was Jaul's Sin, the fatal Meſſage told. 

His foul Ingratitude to Heav'n he chid, 

To pluck that Fruit which was alone forbid 

To Kingly Power, in all that plenteous Land, 
Where all things elſe ſubmit to his Command. 
And as fair Eden's violated Tree, 

To' Immortal Man brought in Mortality: 

So ſhall that Crown, which God eternal meant, 
From thee (ſaid he) and thy great Houſe be rent, 
Thy Crime ſhall Death to all thine Honours ſend, 
And give thy Immortal Royalty an End. 

Thus ſpoke the Prophet, but kind Heav'n (we hope) 
(Whoſe Threats and Anger know no other Scope 
But Man's Amendment) does long ſince relent, 
And with repentant Saul it ſelf repent. 

Howe'er (though none more pray for this than we, 
Whoſe Wrongs and Sufferings might ſome Colour be 
To do it %) this Speech we ſadly find 
Still extant, and ſtill active in his Mind. 


— 


But 
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But then a worſe Effe& of it appear'd, 
Our Army which before modeſtly fear d, 
Which did by ſtealth and by degrees decay, 
Disbanded now, and fled in Troops away. 
Baſe Fear ſo bold and impudent does grow, 
When an Excuſe and Colour 1t can ſhow. 
Six hundred only (ſcarce a Princely Train) 2 
Of all his Hoſt with diſtreſs'd Saul remain, 
Of his whole Hoſt ſix hundred; and ev'n thoſe 
41 (So did wiſe Heav'n for mighty Ends diſpoſe, 

Nor would, that uſeleſs Multitudes ſhould ſhare 

In that great Git, it did for One prepare) 

Arm d not like Soldiers marching in a War, 

But Country-Hinds alarmed from afar 

By Wolves loud Hunger, when the well-known 

Raiſes th'affrighted Villages around. [Sound 

Some Goads, Flails, Plow-ſhares, Forks, or Axes bore, b. v. 15, 

Made for Life's Uſe and better Ends before, 

Some knotted Clubs, and Darts, or Arrows dry'd 
42 th Fire, the firſt rude Arts that Malice try d, 
Eer Man the Sins of too much Knowledge knew, * 
And Death by long Experience witty grew. 
Such were the Numbers, ſuch the Arms, which we 
Had by Fate left us for a Victory, 
Oer well-arm'd Millions; nor will this appear 
Uſeful it ſelf, when Jonathan was there. 

'Twas juſt the time, when the new EG of Night 

Did the moiſt World unveil to human Sight. 
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The Prince, who all that Night the Field had beat V 
With a ſmall Party, and no En'emy met, 1 
(So proud and fo ſecure the En'emy lay, V 
And drench'd in Sleep th Exceſſes of the Day) 11 
With Joy this good Occaſion did embrace, 1 
With better Leiſure, and at nearer Space, 1 
The Strength and Order of their Camp to view; 
Abaon alone his gen'rous Purpoſe knew; J 
Abdon, a bold, a brave, and comely Youth, 1 
Well-born, well-bred, with Honour fill'd and Truth 
Abdon his faithful Squire, whom much he lov'd, Þ| \ 
And oft with Grief his Worth in Dangers prov'd.|h ] 
Abdon, whoſe Love to his Maſter did exceed ! 
What. Nature's Lam, or Paſſion's Pow'r could breed 1 
Abdon alone did on him now attend; | 
His humbleſt Servant, and his deareſt Friend. | 
They went, but ſacred Fury as they went, 
Chang'd ſwiftly, and exalted his Intent. 
What may this be (the Prince breaks forth) I find 
God or ſome pow'rful Spirit invades my Mind. 
From ought but Heav'n can never ſure be brough 
So high, ſo glorious, and ſo vaſt a Thought. 
Nor would / Fate that meant me to ſurpriſe, 
Come cloath'd in ſo unlikely a Diſguiſe. 
Yon Hef, which its proud Fiſhes ſpreads ſo wide, 
Oer the whole Land, like ſome ſwoln River's Tit 
Which terrible and numberleſs appears, 
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Which lyes ſo ſtrongly encamp' d, that one would ſay 
The Hill might be remov'd as ſoon as they, 
We two alone muſt fight with, and defeat ; 
) | Thou'rt ſtrook, and ſtarteſt at a Sound ſo great. 
Yet we muſt dot; God our weak Hands has choſe 
T aſhame the boaſted Numbers of our Foes, 
vz Which to his Strength no more proportion'd be, 
Than Millions are of Hours to his Eternity. 
If when their careleſs Guards eſpy us here, 
With ſportful Scorn they call to'us to come near, 15.14 
We'll boldly climb the Hill, and charge them all; 
Not they, but Iſraels Angel gives the Call. 
+ He ſpoke, and as he ſpoke, a Light Divine 
Did from his Eyes, and round his Temples ſhine, 
Louder his Voice, larger his Limbs appear d; 
Leſs ſeem'd the num'rous Army to be fear'd. 
This ſaw, and heard with Joy the Brave Eſquire, 
As he with God's, filld with his Maſter's Fire. 
Forbid it Heav'n (ſaid he) I ſhould decline, „ 1. 
Or wiſh (Sir) not to make your Danger mine. | 
The great Example which I daily fee 
Of your high Worth, is not ſo loſt on me; 
If Wonder-ſtrook I at your Words appear, 
My Wonder yet is Innocent of Fear. 
ide, Th Honour which does your Princely Breaſtenflame, 
ia Warms mine too, and joins there with Daty's Name. 
If in this Act 2% Fate our Tempter be, 
dars May all the 1/7 it means be aim d at me. 
hich But 
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0 
But ſure, I think, God leads, nor could you bring D 
So high Thoughts from a leſs exalted Spring. 
Bright Signs through all your Words and Looks: 
ſpread, 7 
A riſing Victory dawns around your Head. 18 
With ſuch Diſcourſe blowing their Sacred Flame g. 
Lo to the fatal Place and Work they came. Ir 
Strongly encamp'd on a ſteep Hills large Heat 
Like ſome vaſt Wood the mighty Hoſ? was ſprea 
Th' only *Acceſs on neighb'ring Gabas's Side, 
An hard and narrow Way, which did divide By, 
Two cliffy Rocks, Boſes and Senes mam'd, 0 
Much for themſelves, and their bigStrangeneſs fams, 
More for their Fortune, and this ſtranger Day; II. 
On both their Points Philiſtian Out-guards lay, Ns 
From whence the two bold Spies they firſt eſpy y 
And, lo! the Hebrews proud Ecanor cry'd, 
From denes Top; Lo! from their hungry Caves 
A quicker Fate here ſends them to their Graves. 
Come up (aloud he cries to them below) 
Ve Egyptian Slaves, and to our Mercy owe 
The rebel Lives, long ſince to our Juſtice due; 
Scarce from his Lips the fatal Omen flew, 
When th' inſpir'd Prince did nimbly underſtand 
Goa, and his Godlike Virtues high Command. 
It calld him up, and up the ſteep Aſcent 
With Pain and Labour, Haſte and Foy they weiffl 
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ing E/canor laugh'd to ſee them climb, and thought 
His mighty Words th' affrightedòuppliants brought, 
Did new Affronts to the great Hebrew Name, 
(The barbarous!) in his wanton Fancy frame. 
Short was his Sport; for ſwift as Thunder's Stroke 
ame Rives the frail Trunk of ſome heav'n- th reatningOak, 
Ihe Prince's Sword did his proud Head divide; 
Jen The parted Scull hung down on either Side. 
rea juſt as he fell, his vengeful Steel he drew 
Half way; no more the trembling Joint could do, 
Which Abdon ſnatch' d, and dy'd it in the Blood 
IJ Of an amazed Wretch that next him ſtood. 
am some cloſe to Earth ſhaking and groveling lye, 
Like Larks when they the Tyrant Hobby ſpy. 
4 Some Wonder-ſtrook ſtand fix d; ſome fly, ſome arm 
) FWildly, at th'nintelligible Alarm. 
Like the main Channel of an high- ſwoln Flood, 

es ln vain by Dites and broken Works withſtood: 
es. Io Jonat han, once climb d th' oppoſing Hill, 

Does all around with Noiſe and Ruin fill; 

Like ſome large Arm of which, another way 
Abdon overflows; him too no Bank can ſtay. 
With Cries th' affrighted Country flies before, 
Behind the following Waters loudly roar. 
Twenty at leaſt ſlain on this Out- guard lye, 
To th ad join d Camp the reſt diſtracted fly, 1 Sams 
And il mix*'d Wonders tell, and into t bear, x 
Blind Terror, deaf Diſorder, helpleſs Fear. 
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The Congu/rors too preſs boldly in behind, 
Doubling the wild Confuſions which they find. 
Hamgar at firſt, the Prince of Aſdod Town, 


And General then by Courſe, oppos d their Way, 
Till drown'd in Death at Jonathan's Feet he lay, 
And curs d the Heav'ns for Rage, and bit f 
Ground; 
47 His Life forever ſpilt ſtain'd all the Graſs aroun 
His Brother too, who virtuous haſte did make 
His Fortune to revenge, or to partake, 
Falls grove ling o'er his Trunk, on Mother Eartt 
Death mixꝰ d no leſs theirBloods than did their Bir 
Mean while the well-pleas'd Abdor's reſtleſs Swo 
Diſpatch'd the following Train t' attend their L 
On ſtill o'er panting Corps great Jonathan led: 
Hundreds before him fell, and Thouſands fied. 
Prodigious Prince! Which does moſt wondro 
ſhow, 
Thy* Attempt, or thy Succeſs ! thy Fate, or tho 
Who durſt alone that dreadful Hoſt aſſail, 
With purpoſe not to dye, but to prevail 
Infinite Numbers thee no more affright, 
Than Goa, whoſe Unity is Infinite. 
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If Heav'n to men ſuch mighty Thoughts would gi 
What Breaſt but thine capacious to receive 
The vaſt Infuſion? or what Soul but thine 
Durſt have believ d that Thought to be Divine 
| | Th 
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Thou follow'dſt Heav'n in the Deſign, and we 

Find in the Act twas Heav'n that follow'd thee, 1 

Thou ledſt on Angels, and that Sacred Band 

(The Deities great Lieutenant) didſt command. 

Tis true, Sir, and no Figure, when I ſay 

Angels themſelves fought under him that Day. 

Clouds with ripeT hunder charg'd ſome thither drew, 

And ſome the dire Materials brought for new. 

Hot Drops of Southern Showers (the Sweats of 
Death) [Breath : 

The Voice of Storms and winged Whzirl-wind's 

The Flames ſhot forth from fighting Dragons Eyes, 

The Smokes that from ſcorch'd Fevers Ovens rife, 

The reddeſt Fires with which ſad Comets glow; 

And Sodom's neighb'ring Lake did Spirits beſtow 

Of fineſt dulphur; amongſt which they put 

Wrath, Fury, Horror, and all mingled ſhut 

Into a cold moiſt Cloud, t' enflame it more; 

And make th enraged Priſoner louder roar. 

Th aſſembled Clouds burſt o er their Armies Head; 

Noiſe, Darkneſs, diſmal Lightnings round them 
ſpread. 

Another Spir'it, with a more potent Wand, 

Than that which Nature fear d in Moſes Hand, 

And went the way that pleas*d,the Mountain ſtrook; 


I 2 The Mountain felt it; the vaſt Mountain ſhook. 
Through the wide Air another Ange! flew 
About their Hoſt, and thick amonſt them threw 
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Diſcord, Deſpair, Confuſion, Fear, Miſtake; 


That Nature's ſelf in her Death-pangs had be: 


en Their fellow Troops for th' entred Foe they t- 


Mean while the King from Gabaa's Hill did vi 
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And all th' Ingredients that ſwift Ruin make. 
The fertile Glebe requires no time to breed; 
It quickens and receives at once the Seed. 
One would have thought, this diſmalDay thaveſ: 


Such will the Face of that great Hour appear; 
Such the diſtracted Sinners conſcious Fear. 

In vain ſome few ſtrive the wild Flight to ſtay; 
In vain they threaten, and in vain they pray; 
Unheard, unheeded, trodden down they lye, 
Beneath the wretched Feet of Crouds that fly. 
Oer their own Foot trampled the violent Hork 
The guideleſs Chariots with unper'uous Courſe 
Cut wide through both; and all their bloody 
Horſes, and Men, torn, bruis'd, and mangled li 
Some from the Rocks caſt themſelves down headla 
The faint weak Paſſion grows ſo bold and tron 
To almoſt certain preſent Death they fly, 
From a remote and cauſeleſs Fear to dye. 


Much difte*rent Error did ſome Troops poſſeſs; 
And Madneſs that look d better, though no le 


And Iſraels War with mutual Slaughter make. 


And hear the thickning Tumult, as it grew 
Still great and loud; and though he knows not 
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They fled, no more than they themſelves that 
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Yet by theStorms and Terrors of the Air, 

Gueſſes ſome vengeful Sp'rits working there; 

) [| Obeys the loud Occaſions Sacred Call, 

And fiercely on the trembling Hoſt does fall. — 

At the ſame time their Haves and Priſoners riſes 

Nor does their much-wiſh'd Liberty ſuffice 

Without Revenge ; the ſcatter'd Arms they ſeize, 

And their proud Vengeance with the Memory pleaſe 

Of who ſo lately bore them; all about, 

From Rocks and Caves the Hebrews iſſue out mid. v as. 

At the glad Noiſe; joy d that their Foes had ſhown 

A Fear, that drowns the Scandal of their own. 

Still did the Prince midſt all this Storm appear, 

Still ſcatter'd Deaths and Terrors every where. 

till did he break, ſtill blunt his wearied Swords; 

Still Slaughter new Supplies to his Hand affords. 

where Troops yet ſtood, there ſtill he hotly flew, 

And till at laſt all fled, ſcorn'd to pur ſue. 

All fled at laſt, but many in vain; for ſtill 

BD Thiinſatiate Congu ror was more ſwift to kill 
Than they to ſave their Lives. Till, Io! at laſt, 

Nature, whoſe Power he had ſo long ſurpaſs d, 

Would yield no more, but to him ſtronger Foes, 

Drought, Faintneſs, and fierce Hunger did oppoſe. 

KReeking all o'er in Duſt, and Blood, and Sweat, 

Burnt with the Sun's and violent Actions Heat, 

El Gainſt an old Oak his trembling Limbs he ſtaid, 
For ſome ſhort Eaſe; Fate in th old Oak had laid 

| Pro- 


zxm.1 The hollow Trunk did with bright Honey flow. 


27. 


13am. 14. 
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(In the abandon d Camp expos d to ſight) 


Proviſions up for his Relief; and lo! 


With timely Food his decay'd Sp'irits recruit; 
Strong he returns, and freſh to the Purſuit, 
His Strength and Sp'irits the Honey did reſtore; 
But, oh, the bitter-ſweer ſtrange Poiſon bore! 
Behold, Sir, and mark well the zreach'rous Fat: 
That does ſo cloſe on Human Glories wait! 
Behold the ſtrong, and yet fantaſtick Net, 
T' enſnare triumphant Virtue, darkly ſet! 
Could it before (ſcarce can it fince) be thoug 
The Prince who had alone that Morning fought 
A Duel with an Hoſt, had th Hoſt o'erthrown, 
And threeſcore thouſand Hands diſarm'd with On 
Waſh'd off his Country's Shame, and doubly d) 
In Blood and Bluſhes the Philiſtian Pride, 
Had ſav d and fix d his Father's tott'ring Crow 
And the bright Gold new burniſ#'d with renownlhs” 
Should be e er Night by 's King and Father's Brea | 
Without a Fault, vow'd and condemn'd to Dead 
Deſtin'd the bloody Sacrifice to be | | 
Of Thanks himſelf for his own Victory? | 
Alone with various Fate like to become, 1 
| 
\ 
] 
\ 
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Fighting, an Hot; Dying, an Hecatombe? 
Yet ſuch, Sir, was his Caſe. 
For Saul, who fear'd leſt the full Plenty might 
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His hungry Men from the Purſuit diſuade; 

w. A raſh, but ſolemn Vow to Heav'n had made. 
Curſt be the Wretch, thrice curſed let him be, 
Who ſhall touch Food this buſie Day (ſaid he) 
Whilſt the bleſs'd Sun does with his fav ring Light 
Aſſiſt our vengeful Swords againſt their Flight. 

Be he thrice curſt; and if his Life we ſpare, 

On us thoſe Curſes fall that he ſhould bear. 

Such was the King's raſh Vow; who little thought 
How near to him Fateth' Application brought. 
The two-edg'd Oath, wounds deep, perform'd or 
Ev'n Perjury its leaſt and blunteſt Stroke. [Þroke3 
Twas his own Son, whom God and Mankind lov d, 
His own victorious Son that he devov'd z 

On whoſe bright Head the baleful Curſes light; 
But Providence, his Helmet in the Fight, 
Forbids their Entrance, or their ſettling theres 
wilhs They with brute Sound difſolv'd into the Air. 

call Him what Religion, or what Yow could bind, 

early Unknown, unheard of, till he' his Life did find 
Entangled in't? Whilſt Vonders he did do; 

Muſt he die now, for not be ing Prophet too? 
To all but him this Oath was meant and ſaid; 
He afar off, the Ends for which 'twas made 

Was acting then, till faint and out of Breath, 

ht He grew half dead with Toil of giving Death. 
What could his Crime in this Condition be, 

Excus d by Ignorance and Neceſſity ? 

Vol. II. F Yet 
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Let the remorſeleſs King, who did diſdain 1 
That Man ſhould hear him {wear or threat in vain, 
Though 'gainſt Himſelf; or Fate a Way ſhould fe: 
By which attack d and conquer'd he might be: 
Who thought Compaſſion, Female Weakneſs here, 
And Equity Injuſtice would appear, 
In his own Cauſe; who falſely fear'd beſide 
The ſolemn Curſe on Jon athan did abide, - 
And the infected Limb not cut away, 
Would like a Gangreen ver all Iſra el ftray; 
Prepar d this God-like Sacrifice to kill; 
And his rab Vow more raſhly to fulfil. 
What Tongue can th' Horror and Amazement tel 
Which on all 1ſrae! that ſad Moment fell? 
Tamer had been their Grief, fewer their Tears, 
Had the PHiliſtian Fate that Day been theirs. 
Not Sauls proud Heart could maſter his ſwoln Eye 
The Prince alone ſtood mild and patient by, 
So bright his Suff rings, ſo triumphant ſhow'd, 
Leſs to the be? than worſt of Fates he o d. 
A Victry now he o'er himſelf might boaſt; 
He Conquer d now that Conqu ror of an Hoſe. 
It charm'd through Tears the ſad 8Spectators Sight, 
Did Rev'rence, Love, and Gratitude excite, 
And pious Rage; with which inſpir d, they nos 
Oppoſe to Sauls a better publick Yow. 
They all conſent, all 17ae/ought to be 
Accurs d, and kill'd themſelves, rather than he. 


Th 
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Thus with kind Force they the glad King with- 47 
| ſtood, 6 
And ſav'd their wondrous Saviour's Sacred Blood. 
Thus David ſpoke; and much did yet remain 
© Behind, th' Attentive Prince to entertain, 
Edom and Zoba's War, for what befel id v. 7. 
In that of Moab, was known there too well. 
ne boundleſs Quarrel with curſt Am alecs Land, 
Where Heav'n it ſelf did Cruelty command, 
And practis d on Saul's Mercy, nor did e er 
More puniſh Inno cent Blood, then Pity there. m. 23 
But, lo! they arrivd now at th appointed Place; 
el Well-choſen and well - furniſti d for the Chaſe. 
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| no 
1. Town not far from Feruſalem, according to S. Hieron. in hi en 
| Commentary upon Iſaiah, by which it ſeems it was re-edified ſe!: 

after the Deſtruction of it by Saul; he ſays that Feruſalen to 
might be ſeen from it. Adricomius knows not whether he ſhould pla Cc 


it in the Tribe of Benjamin, or Ephraim. Abulenſis ſure is in an Error 

Placing it in the Half Tribe of Manaſſes beyond Fordan, I call it Nobe ac 

— to the Latin Tranſlation ; tor (methinks) Nob is too unheroical i 
ame. 

2. Panes * in the Septuagint, det eywmior from the He 
brew, in which it ſignifies Pane, Facierum, becauſe they were alway 
ſtanding before the Face of the Lord; which is meant too by the Engliſh Bo 
word Shew-bread. The Law concerning them, Levit. 23. commands na 
only that they ſhould be eaten by the Prieſts alone, but alſo eaten in th tin 
holy Place. For it is moſt holy unto him, of the Offerings made unto th ret 
Lord by fire, by a perpetual flatute, Verſe 9. In the Holy Place; that is, a ru; 
the Door of the Tabernacle ; as appears, Lev. 8. 31. and that which 
main'd was to be burnt, leſt it ſhould be eaten "7 any but the Prieft 
How comes it then to paſs, not only that Abimelech gave of this Bread 
David and his Company, but that David ſays to him, 1 Sam. 21. 5. Th 
Bread is in a manner common? The Latin differently, Porro via hac pe 
luta efi, ſed + ipſa hodiè ſandlificabitur in wvaſes. The Words are ſome 
what obſcure; the Meaning ſure muſt be, that ſeeing here are new Bread 
to be ſet upon the Table, the publick Occaſion (for that he pretended) ar 
preſent Neceſſity makes theſe as it were common. So, what more {acre 
then the Sabboth? Yet the Maccabees ordain'd, that it ſhould be lawh 
to fight againſt their Enemies on that Day. Seneca ſays very well, N 
ceſſitas magnum humane imbecillitatis patrocinium, quicquid cogit excuſu 
And we ſce this At of David's approv'd of in the Evangeliſts. 

3- Fatal, in regard his coming was the Cauſe of Abimelech's Murde 
and the Deſtruction of the Town. 

4. Sacred: Made fo by David's placing it in the Tabernacle as a Trop 
of his Victory, 4»49nuz. Thus Fudub dedicated all the Stuff of Holopher 
nes his Tent as a Gift unto the Lord. Jud. 16. 19. & md Abel 
xe, where the Latm commonly adds Oblivionis; in anathema oblivioni 
which ſhould be left out. Foſephns of this word, F poygaier ereInF 
* Oed. And Su'pit. Sever. Gladium poſtez in Templum poſuit ; i. 
Tabernaculum Noba: Where, methinks, In Templum ſignifies more than 
he had ſaid in Jemplo. The reaſon of this Cuſtom is, to acknowledy 
that God is the giver of Victory. And I think all Nations have concurr'd 
this Duty after Succeſſes, and call'd (as Virgil ſays) 


In predam partcmq; Fovem, — 


dye 
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So the Philiftins hung up the Arms of Saul in the Temple of 4/braroth, 
and carry'd the Ark into the Temple of Dagon. Nicol. de Lyra believes 
that this Sword of Goliah was not conſecrated to God: For then Abime- 
lich in giving, and David in taking it had ſinn d; for it is ſaid, Levit. 27. 
28. Whatſoever is devoted is moſt holy unto the Lord; but that it was on 

laid up as a Monument of a famous Victory, in a publick Place. There is 
no need of this Evaſion; for not every thing conſecrated to God is unali- 


enable (at leaſt for a time) in caſe of neceſſity, fince we ſee the very Veſ+ 


ſels of the Temple were often given to Invaders by the Kings of Fudah, 
= to make Peace with them. Pro Rep. plerumq; Templa nudantur. Sen. in 


Controverſ. 


5. This Particular of Fagal and David's going in Diſguiſe into the Land 
of the Philiftins (which ſeems more probable than that he ſhould go im- 
© mediately and ayowedly to Achis Court ſo ſoon after the Defeat of Goliah) 


is added to the Hiſtory by a Poetical Licence, which I take to be very 


harmleſs, and which therefore I make bold to uſe upon ſeveral occaſions. 
6. Their Goddeſs Dagon, a kind of Mermaid- Deity. See on the ſecond 
{ll Book. 

7- Adullam, an ancient Town in the Tribe of Fudab, even in Fudah's 
time, Gen. 38. in Foſhua's it had a King, Joſh. 12. 15, the Cave ſtill 
remains; and was us'd by the Chriſtians for their Refuge upon ſeveral Ir. 


is, ¶ ruptions of the Turks, in the fame manner as it ſerv d David now. 


8. In this Enumeration of the chief Perſons who came to aſſiſt David, I 
chuſe to name but a few. The Greek and Latin Poet, being in my Opi- 


nion, too large upon this kind of Subject, eſpecially Homer, in enumera- 


ting the Grecian Fleet and Army; where he makes a long Liſt of Names 


and Numbers, juſt as they would ſtand in the Roll of 4 Mufter-Maſter, 


without any delightful and various Deſcriptions of the Perſons; or at 


Wlcaſt very few ſuch. Which Lucan (methinks) avoids viciouſly by an exceſs 


the other way. 
9. 2 Sam. 2. And Aſzel was as ſwift of foot as 4 wild Roe, Foſephus ſays 


Nef him, that he would out-run i779 z4]acdy]a eie, awake, which is 


no ſuch great matter. The Poets are all bolder in their Expreſſions upon 
the Swiftneſs of ſome Perſons. Virgil upon Niſus, Zn. 5. 
Emicat & ventis, & fulminis ocyor alis. . 
But that is Modeft with them. Hear him of Camilla. En 5s 
Illa vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret 
Gramina, nec teneras curſu lefiſſet ariſtas, 
Vel mare per medium flutu ſuſpenſa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tiugeret aquore plantias, | 
From whence I have the hint of my Deſcription, Oft ore the Lawns, &c. 
ut J durſt not in a Sacred Story be quite ſo bold as he. The walking 
ver the Waters is too much, yet he took it from Homer. 20 Iliad. 
ar wp Txag]e uy i Cod ogy devoor 
„Axesr er Aden nacn3y Siovs dd Hd]ixay, 
A G74 5 ci tn i7 lveta ver a $ardon; 
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They ran upon the top of Flowers without breaking them, and upon the N part 
back of the Sea, c. where the Hyperbole (one would think) might have WI 4} 
ſatisfy d any moderate Man; yet Scal. 5. de Poet. prefers Virgil's from the Wye t 
encreaſe of the Miracle, by making Camilla's flight over a tenderer thing W con 
than Antherici. and by the exaggerations of Intadta, Gramina, Volare:, W nor 
Suſpenſa, Nec tingeret. Apollon. 1. Argonaut. has the like Hyperbole, and W men 
of Polyphemus too, a Monſter, that one would believe ſhould rather fink 1 
the Earth at cyery Tread, than run over the Sea with dry Feet. 


KerO- abe x) T9] ia} yAguroto Fhroney . 
Od u. J Fore ger mid as, NN © Tov doe 
"Lxyeor Try youer©- due mepigh]o Amwft.. 

And solinus reports hiſtorically of Lada: (the Man ſo much celebrated by 


the Poets) cap. 6. That he ran fo lightly over the Duſt ( ſupra cavum . < 
2 that he never left a Mark in it. So that a Greek Epigram call 


Ad 

Ampirny T3 Ty Of. A 

\_ The Swiftneſs of a God. | Ced 

All which, I hope, will ſerve to excuſe me in this place. Ger 


10. 7efſides, the Son of Feſſe; a Patronymique after the Greek Form. Co! 

11. Moaò, that Part of the Kingdom of Moab that was poſſeſs d by Ru- 

ben, Jing upon the Dead-Sea, which divides it from the Tribe of Fudah; ¶ Kit 
or 


but divides jt from the Tribes of Benjamin and Ephraim, ſo Fudabh Wl Irs 
is not here takes in a precile Senſe for that Tribe only, cha 

12- His: Becauſe Fordan runs into it, and is there loſt. It is call'd pro- ſtry 
miſcuouſly a Sea, or Lake, and is more properly a Lake. tha 


13. Amoreus was the fourth Son of Canaan; the Country of his Sons 
extended Eaſt and Weſt between Arnon and Fordan, North and South be- ¶ paſ 
tween Faboc and the Kingdom of Moab. They were totally deſtroy'd by Ilt 
the Iſraelites, and their Land given to the Tribe of Gad. Gen, 10. 1. 
Numb. 21. 32 · Deut. 3. Foſb. 13. Fudg. 12. hut 

14. Edom: Call'd by the Greeks Idumea: Denominated from Eſau. Fo- | 
ſephus makes two Idumea's, the Upper and the Lower; the Upper was poſ- 
ſeſs d by the Tribe of Fudah, and the Lower by Simeon: But ſtill the E- 
domites poſſeſs d the Southern part of the Country, from the Sca of So- 

dom towards the Red, or, Idumaan Sea. The great Map of Adricomius 
places another Edom & Montes Seir, a little North of Rabba of the Am- 
monites, which I conceive to be a Miſtake, The Greeks. under the Name 
of Idume include ſometimes all Paleſtine and Arabia. 
Petra. The Metropolis of Arabia Petraa. Adric. 77. 
Pietraa autem dicta a vetuſtiſſimo oppido Petra 
| 424. ipſeus Metropoli ſupra mare mortuum 
Dy” / M :5 T 
It is hard to ſet the Bounds of this Country (and indeed of all the little 
ancient 22 in thoſe Parts;) for ſometimes it includes Moab, Edom, 
Amalec, Cedar, Madian, and all the Land Southward to Egypt, or the 
Rad-Sea: But here it is taken in a more contracted Signification, _—_ 
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the part of Arabia which lies near the Metropolis Petra, and denominates the 
dave whole, I doubt much, whether Petra Deferti, which Adric. makes to 
the de the ſame, were not another City of the fame Name. Adric. is very 
ung confus'd in the Deſcription of the Countries bordering upon the Fews, 
'Te!, ¶ nor could well be otherwiſe, the Matter is ſo intricate, and to make a- 
and mends not much important. | 
kW 15. Cuſh. Arabia 'Sabea, fo called from Saba the Son of Cuſh, and 
Grand- child of Cham. All the Inhabitants of Arabia, down to the Red- 
Sea (for Fethro's Daughter of Midian was a Cuſite, though taken by Fo- 
tus to be an African Ethiop) are call'd ſometimes in Scripture Cuſites, 
and tranſlated Ethiopian; and I believe the other Ethiopians beyond Egypt 
deſcended from. theſe, and are the Cuſita at other times mention'd in the 
Scripture, | 
Ammon is 5 accounted Part of Arabia Felix, and the Country 
calbd fince Philadelphia, from the Metropolis of that Name, conceiv'd by 
Adricom, to be the ſame with Rabba of Ammon, the Son of Lot. 

16. Accounted of the Race of the Giants, that is, a big, ſtrong, and 
warlike ſort of People; as Amos ſays Poetically of the Amorites, as tall as 
Cedars, and ſtrong as Oaks. Thele Emins were beaten by Chederlaomer, 
Gen. 14. and extirpated afterwards by the Moabites, who call d that 
|; Country Moab, from their Anceſtor the Son of Lot. 

- 17. Seon King of the Amorites, who conquer d the greateſt part of the 
4; Kingdom of Moaò all Weſtward of Arnon, and. poſſeſs d it himſelf till the 


lab x Iſraelites flew him, and deſtroy'd his People, Arnon, a River that diſ- 


charges it ſelf into the Dead-Sea, and riſes in an high Rock in the Coun- 
ro- try of the Amorites, call'd Arnon, which gives the Name to the River, and 
that to the City Arnon, or Arear ſeated upon it. Or, | 
ns i 18. Efebon. A famous and ſtrong City ſeated upon an Hill, and encom- 


be- ¶ paſs'd with Brick Walls, with many Villages and Towns depending on it, 


by Wt was twenty Miles diſtant from Fordan.” Adric. 
14. 19. For Saul had made War upon the Maabites, and done them much 
hurt, 1 Sam, 14. 49. N ns 
o- 20. I take it for an infallible Certainty, that Ophir was not as ſome ima- 
o- gine in the Weſt-Indies; for in Solomon's time, where it is firſt mention'd, 
E- ¶ thoſe Countries neither were nor could be knovyn, according to their man- 
do- Iner of Navigation. And beſides, if all that were granted, Solomon would 
145 have ſet out his Fleet for that Voyage from ſome. Port of the Medi- 
m- terranean, and not of the Red. Sea. I therefore without any ſcruple ſay; 
ne Nopbir's riſing Morn, and make it a Country in the Eaft-Indies, call'd by 
Foſephus and S. Hierom, The Golden Country. Grotius doubts whether 0- 
bir were not a Town ſeated in the Arabian Bay, which Arrian calls A 
har, Pliny Saphar, Ptolomy Sapphara, Stephanus Sapharina, whither the 
Indians brought their Merchandizes, to be fetch'd from thence by the 
Merchants of the more Weſtern Countries. But that ſmall Similitude of 
the Name is not worth the change of a receiv'd Opinion. 
le 21. Like this is. that of Dido to-ZEneas, ' 0 


wy Non obtuſa aded geſtamus pectora Pani, 


he | rv , : | | 
at Nec tam averſus eques Tyrid Sol jungit ab urbs.. 
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And in Stat. of Adraſiss to Pohnices, 


| Nec tam averſum 
Mycenis Volvit iter. | 
22. Phegor, or Phogor, or Peor, was an high Mountain upon the Vi 
of which Balaam was deſir d by Balac to curſe, but did bleſs 1/rael. This rh: 
lace was choſen perhaps by Balac, becauſe upon it ſtood the Temple of 
is God Baal. Which was, I believe, the Sum, the Lord of Heaven, the 
fame with Moloch of the Ammonites and the Moabites Chemes ; only deno- 
minated Baal Phegor, from that particular Place of his Worſhip, as Ju- 
piter Capitolinus. Some think that Baal Peor was the ſame with Pri 
the ob ſcene Idol, ſo famous in ancient Authors; it may be the Image might 
be made after that faſhion, to ſignifie that the Sun is the Baal, or Lord of 
Generation. 
23. The making of Hangings with Figures came firſt from Babylon, 
from whence they were call'd NN Plin. I. 8. c. 48. Colores diverſo: 
picturæ mtertexere Babylow maxime Celebravit, & nomen impoſuit. Plaut. 
in Sticho. : 
Tum Babylonica periſtromata conſutaq; tapetia 
— xit minimùm bone rei. * 
He calls the like Hangings in P/eu4. a 
Alexandria belluata conchiliata periſtromata. 
Mart. I. 8. Non ego pratulerim Babylonica picta ſuperbe 
Texta Semiramia que variantur ACK. 
And long before, Lucret. I. 4. 
| : Babylonica magnifico ſplendore. | 
24. Theſe kind of Ivory Tables born up with the Images of Beaſts, 15 
vrere much in eſteem amang the Ancients. The Roman had them, 23 


9 


⁊ſo all other Inſtruments of Luxury, from the Aſiatic ti, of 
——Putere videntur | ſia 

Unguenta atq; roſe latos niſi ſuſtinet orbes up! 

Grande ebur, & magno ſublimis Pardus hiatu, as 

Dentibus ex illis quos mittit porta Sienes ha 

Et Mauri celeres. Juven. 11. dhe 

Mart. Et Mauri Lylicis cent um ſtent dentibus orben ſuc 


25. Citron: It is not here taken for the Lemon Tree (though that be in Ml ©" 
_ call'd ou too, and in French Citronnier) but for a Tree ſome- 50 

ing reſembling a wild Cypreſs, and growing chiefly in Africk: It is ver 
famous among the — phe hn and — moſt us d — banquetting -3 


Beds and Tables, Martial ſays it was more precious than Gold. fi 
; a 5 E. 
Ace ipe ſalices. Atlantica munera, menſas, ä fa 


| Aurea qui dederit dona, minora dabit. 
See Plin. J. 13. c. 15. The Spots and Criſpneſs of the Wood, was the great C 
Commendation of it: From whence they were call'd, Tygring and Panthi- ti 


dias Menſa. Virg. Ciris. | 2 
0 
Is 


Wer Lybis Aris fernem Toclalus gra. 
= Where © 


* 


22 > 


reat 


the- 
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here Lybis Lectulus may ſignifie either an Ivory, or a Citron Bed. ; 

26. Purple Coverlets were moſt in uſe among great Perſons. Hom. II. 9. 
EAS d & xNE“n¶ N TdmTIOs Te reg bt. 

Virg. Sarrano dormiat offro. ; 

at is, Tyrian Purple, Stat, Theb. 1. 


— Pars oftre tenues auroq; ſonantes 

Emunire tor0s, — 

They lye (ſays Plato the Comedian in Athen. 2.) & xAivau; *>2pas[broet 
wSewpad! ToreverBdmoi, &c. 

The Purple of the Ancients was taken out of a kind of Shell-Fiſh call'd 
Purpura; where it was found in a white Vein running through the mid- 
dle of the Mouth, which was cut out and boil'd; and the Blood uſed af- 
terwards in Dying, produced the Colour Nigrantis roſe ſublucentem, which 
Pliny witneſſes to be the true Purple, though there were other Sorts too 
of it, as the Colour of Violet, Hyacinth, &c. Of this Invention now now 
loſt, ſee Plin. I. 9. c. 38. and Pancirollus. The greateſt Fiſhing for 
Purples was at Tyre, and there was the greateſt Manufacture and Trade of 
Purple; there likewiſe was the Invention of it, which is attributed to 
Hercules Tyrius, who walking upon the Shore, ſaw his bite one of 
thoſe Fiſhes, and found his Mouth all ftain'd with that excellent Colour, 
which gave him the firſt Hint of teaching the Tyrians how to Dye with 
it: From whence this Colour is call'd in Greek Axe, Ariftor. quaſi 
dg, the Work of the Sea; and Plato in Tim. defines *Aaupyay to 
be Red mingled with White and Black. 

27. So Zneas in the 1. Eu. finds the Story of the Trojan War painted 
upon the Walls of Funo's Temple at Carthage. I chuſe here the Hiſtory of. 
Lot, becauſe the Moabites deſcended from him. 

28. Chedor-laomer, who according to the general Opinion, was King 
of Perſia, but to me it ſeems altogether improbable that the King of Per- 
ſia ſhould come ſo far, and join with ſo many Princes to make a War 
upon thoſe five little Kings, whoſe whole Territories were ſcarce ſo big 
as the leaſt Shire in England, and whoſe very Names are unlikely to 
haye been heard of then, ſo far as Perſia. Beſides Perſia was not then 
the chief Eaſtern Monarchy, but Aſhria under Ninias or Zameis, who 
ſucceeded Semiramis? which makes me likewiſe not doubt but that they 
are miſtaken too, who take Amraphel mT of Shmaar, which is inter- 
preted Babylonia; for the ſame with Ninias, lince Chedor-laomer command- 
ed over him; a fouler Error is theirs, who make Arioch King of Ellaſar 
to be the King of Pontus, as _ and S. Hierome tranſlate it; or as To- 
fiatus, who would have it to be the Helleſpont. Stephan. de Urb. places 
Ellas in Cœloſyria, others on the Borders of Arabia, and that this was the 
ſame with Ellaſar has much more Appearance. But for my Part, I am 
confident that Elam, Shinaar, Ellaſar and Tidal, were the Names of ſome 
Cities not far diſtant from Sodom and Gomorra, and their Kings ſuch as 
the thirty three that Joſhua drove out of Canaan; otherwiſe how could 
Abraham have defeated them (abating Miracles) with his own Family 

only? perhaps they were called of Elam, that is Perſia, of Shinaar, that 
is Babylonia, of Ellaſar, that is Pontus, or rather the other Ellas, becauſe 
they were Colonies brought from thoſe Countries; which the fourth King's 
| Ti 
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Title, of Tidal, ſeems to confirm; that is, of Nations; Latin, Gentium 
Symmach. Hang. to wit, of a City compounded of the Confly 
of People from ſeveral Nations. The Hebrew is Goijm, which Vatablu, 
not without Probability, takes for the proper Name of a Town. 

29. That he might be conſumed preſently after with his whole People 
and Kingdom, by Fire from Heaven. 


o. For Fire and Brimſtone is nam'd in Scripture, as the Torment offi 


Hell; for which Cauſe the Apoſtle Fude, v. 7. fays that Sodom and Gy. 
morra are ſet forth for an Example, muess j d UTty oa ſuffering 


the Vengeance of Eternal Fire; So our Engliſh; the Latin, Ignis aten 
ſuſtinentes. But I wonder none have thought of interpreting Ai 


adverbially; for, Inſlar habentes ignis aterni, Suffering the Similitude of 
Eternal, that is, Hell Fire. So Aixn is uſed Ariſ de Mund. * PExTt n 
dne ToTAUS Jirlus nay even Aix, the Subſt. is taken ſometimes in 
that ſenſe, as Homer, Ulyſſ. E. 
Hyde Suwnr inn Fgi. 

For this is the Manner or Faſhion of Suitors. It is not improbable, that 
this raining of Fire and Brimſtone was nothing but extraordinary Thunder; 
and Lightnings; for Thunder hath Sulphur in it, which (Grotius ſays) is 
therefore call'd Ogo, as it were, Divine, becauſe it comes from above. 
Several prophane Authors make mention of this Deſtruction of Sodom; 2 
Tacitus, L. 5. Hiſtor. Fulminum ictu arſiſſe, c. and by and by, Igne ca- 
lefti flagraſſe, &c. | 

31. The Blindneſs with which theſe Wretches were ſtricken, was not a to- 
tal Blindneſs or Privation of their Sight, but either ſuch a ſudden Darkneſ 
in the Air as made them grope for the Door, or a ſudden failing of the 
Sight, as when Men are ready to fall into a Trance; Eblouiſſement; or 
that which the Greeks term #92512, when Men ſee other things, but 
not the thing they look for. For ſays S. Auguſtine, De Civit. Dei Lib. 
22+ C. 19. If they had been quite blind, they would not have ſought tor 
the Door to go into Lots Houſe, but for Guides to conduct them back 

in to their own. | | | 

32. I deſcribe her not after ſhe was changed, but in the very Act or Mo- 
ment of her changing, Cen. 19. 26. Our Engliſh ſays, ſhe became a Pil. 
lar of Salt, following the Greek 51anaazs. The Latin is, Statua Salis. 
Some call it Cumulum; others, Columnam. Sulpit. Sever. Reflexit oculos, 
ſtatimg; in molem converſa traditur. It is pity Foſephus, who ſays he ſaw 
the Statue himſelf, omitted the Deſcription of it. Likely it is, that it re- 
tain d her Form. So Cyprian in better Verſe than is uſual among the Chri- 
ftian Poets, | 
Stetit ipſa Sepulchrum, | 
Ipſaq; Imago ſibi, formam ſme corpore ſervans. 

Some with much Subtlety, and ſome Probability, underftand a Pillar of 
Salt, to. fignifie only an Everlaſting Pillar, of what Matter ſoever, as 
Numb. 18. 19. A Covenant of Salt. But we may very well too under- 
ſtand it Literally; for there is a Mineral Kind of Salt which never melts, 

ſerves for Building as well as Stone; of which Pliny ſpeaks, l. 3 1. c. 7. 
the Converſion into Salt is very proper there, where there is ſuch 
gbundance, mixt with Sulphur, and which Place God had, as it yn 
5 1 owe 
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ped with Salt, in Token of Eternal Barrenneſs, of which this Statue was 

t up for a Monument. The Targum of Feruſalem is cited, to give this: 
caſon why ſhe look d back; it ſays, ſhe was a Woman of Sodom, and 
at made her impatient to ſee what became of her Friends and Country, 
he Moral of it is very perſpicuous, but well expreſs'd by S. Auguſt, Uxor 
th in Salem tonverſa magno admonuit Sacramento neminem in via libera- 


jonis ſue preterita deſiderare debere. ; | 


33-Zippor the Father of Balac, and firſt King of Moab mention'd in Scrip-, 
re, Some Authors, I know, name one Va#eb before him, but Zippor is 


he more known, more authentical, and better ſounding Name, Among 
he Ancients there was always ſome Hereditary Bowl. with which they, 


nade their Libations to the Gods, and entertain d Strangers. Virg, 
Hic Regina gravem gemmis auroqz- popoſcit 
Implevitq; mero pateram, qua Belus c omnes 
A Belo ſolid | 
preſently ſhe begins to the Gods, 80 Stat. J. 1. Theb. 
Signis perfeflam auroq; nitentem » AA 
laſides pateram famulos ex more popoſcit; 
= Danaus libare Deis, ſeniorq; Pheroneus 
Aſſueti 0 


nd then he adds the Stories engraven on the Bowl, which would not 


ave been ſo proper for me in this Place, becauſe of the Piddures before. 
en. Thyeſt. Poculum infuſo cape Gentile Baccho. This Libation to the Gods 


t the beginning of all Feaſts came from the natural Cuſtom of paying the 
int Fruits of all things to the Divinity by whoſe Bounty they enjoy'd_ 
hem. ge 2 Ar n 8 
4. This too was an ancient Cuſtom that never fail d at ſolemn Feaſts, 
o have Mufick there (and ſometimes Dancmg too) which Homer calls, 
Ava Niue d ,t 6 p 
he Appendixes; or as Heifach interprets, xogpunue]a, the Ornaments of 
Feaſt. And as for wiſe and honourable Perſons, there was no time of 
eir Life leſs loſt, than that they ſpent at Table; for either they held 
den ſome profitable and delightful Diſcourſes with Learned Men, or heard 
ome remarkable Pieces of Authors (commonly Poets) read or repeated be- 
ore them; or if they were Princes, had ſome eminent Poet (who was al- 
mays then both a Philoſopher and Muſician) to entertain them with Mu- 
ck and Verſes, not upon ſlight or wanton, but the greateſt and nobleſt 
udjects. So does Fopas in Virg. 
Cythara crinitus Topas | 
Perſonat aurata docuit que maximus Atlas 
Hic canit errantem Lunam Soliſq; labores, &c. 


d does Orpheus in Apollon. 1. Argonaut. | 
"Heider d"'us yaie Y veovis nds Farawe, 
To Teiv 7" dAAnOUT mh Turarines]a week 
Nause £5 öNb,ͤtn kee, KC | 
o does Demadocus in Homer; though there the Subject, methinks, be not 
well choſen, y K 
35» See 


\; 
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35. See Athen. L. I. c. 12. upon this Matter, where among other thing — 
he ſpeaks to this Senſe, The Poets were anciently a Race of Wiſe Mf feed 
both in Learning and Practic Philoſophers; and therefore Agamemnon (x 
his Expedition Trey) leaves a Poet with Ciytemneſtra, as a Guardia 
and InfiruFer to her, who by laying before her the Virtues of Women 
might give her Impreſſions of Goodneſs and Honour, and by the Delight 
fulneſs of his Converſation, divert her from worſe Pleaſures. So f 
eus was not able to corrupt her till he had kill'd her Poet. Such a on 
was he too who was forced to ſing before Penelope Lovers, though be 
had them in Deteſtation. And generally all Poets were then had in eſpe 
cial Reverence. Demodocus among the Pheacians, fings the Adultery o 
Mars and Venus, not for the approving of the like Actions, but to diver 
that voluptuous People from ſuch unlawful Appetites, Cc. The old Sch 3 


liaft upon Homer, ſays, 3. Odyſſ. moi 

| Te & ot "Avoid praoropey TaAfY £16 Nov. Agi 

Anciently Poets held the Place of Phi 4. See Quintil. I. 1. c. wil . + 

Strab. I. 1. Geogr, &c. e DB ee 

36. By drawing up Vapours from them, with which the Ancicnts be ©” 

lier d that the Stars were nouriſh'd. Virg. oy 
| Polus dum ſidera Paſcit. 


37. This was an ancient Faſhion _ the Heathens, not unlike to 
our ringing of Bells in Thunder. Juvenal ſays of a loud ſcolding Woman 
that ſhe alone was able to relieve the Moon out of an'Eclipſe. 


Sola laboranti poterat ſuceurrore Lune. 


This ition took the Original from an Opinion, that Witches by mut- 
tering ſome Charms in Verſe, caus'd the Eclipſes of the Moon, which they 
conceiv'd to be when the Moen (that is, the Goddeſs of it) was brought 
down from her Sphere by the Virtue of thoſe Enchantments; and there. 
fore they made a great Noiſe by the beating of Braſs, ſounding of Trum. 
pets, ing and hollowing, and the like, to drown the Witches Mur- 
murs, that the Moow might not hear them, and ſo to render them in. 
effectual. Ovid 


17. quog; Luna traho, quamvis Temeſina labore: 
Era tuos minuant. —— 


- Tib. Cantus & è curru Lunam diducere tentat, 
Et faceret, ſi non ara repulſa ſonent. 


Stat. 6. Theb. Attonitis quoties avellitur aſtxis 

Solis opaca ſoror, procul auxiliant ia gente: 

Era crepant. rie 
Sen. in Hippol. Er nuper rubuit, nullaq; lucidis 

Nube: fordidior vultibus obflitit. 

At nos ſolliciti lumine turbido 

Trattam Theſſalicis carminibus rati 

Tinnitus ded imus. 

38. The World has had this hard Opinion of Comets from all Ages, and 
not only the vulgar, who never ſtay for 2 Cauſe to believe any thing, but 
even the Learntd, who can find no Reaſon for it, though they ſearch . 

a 
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and yet follow the vulgar Belief, Ariſtotle ſays, Comets naturally produce 

s by the Extraction of Vapours from the Earth to generate and 
feed them; and Droughts more certainly produce Sickneſſes: But his 
Authority cannot be great concerning the Effects of Comets, who ſuppoſes 
them to be all Sublunary. And truly there is no way to defend this Pre- 
dition of Comets, but by making it, as God ſpeaks of the Rainbow, Gen. 9. 
the ſupernatural Token of a Covenant between God and Man; for which 
we have no Authority, and therefore might do well to have no Fear- 
However the Ancients had, 


Luc. Terris mutantem regna Cometem. 
Claud. Et nunquam cœlo ſpectatum impune Cometem. 
Sil. Ital. Regnorum everſor rubuit lathale Cometes, 


29, For Thunder is an Exhalation hot and dry ſhut up in a cold and 
moiſt Cloud, out of which ſtriving to get forth, it kindles it ſelf by the 
Agitation, and then violently breaks it. 

40. Lambent Fire is, a thin unctuous Exhalation made out of the Spi- 
tits of Animals, kindled by Motion, and burning without 3 
thing but it ſelf. Calbd Lambent, from Licking over, as it were, the 
it touches. It was counted a Good Omen, Virg. deſcribes the whole Nature 


of it excellently in three Verſes, Eu. 2. 


Ecce levis ſummo de vertice viſus Iuli 
Fundere lumen apex, tactuq; innoxia molli 
Lambere flamma comas & circum tempora paſci. 

41+ Fleecy Snow, Pſal. 147. He giveth Snow like Wool. Pliny calls Snom 
wgeniouſly for a Poet, but defines it ill for a Philoſopher. The Foam 
Cloud: when they hit one another. Ariſtotle defines it truly and ſhortly 
Snow is a Cloud congeal'd, and Hail congeal'd Rain. 

42. Gen. 49. 9. Fudah is a Lyon's whelp; from the prey my Son thou art 
gone up, he ſtooped down, he couched as 4 Lyon, and as an old Lyon, who 
ſhall rouſe him up ? 

43. 1. Sam. 17. 4. And there went out a Champion out of the camp of the 
Philiſtines, named Goliah, &c. wherein we follow the Septuagint, who 
render it, quali oe, a Strong man: But the Latine Tranſlation hath, Et e- 
treſſus oft vir ſpurius, 2 Baſtard. Grotius notes, that the Hebrews call'd the 
Gyants ſo; becauſe being Contemners of all Laws, they liv'd without Ma- 
trimony, and conſequently their Fathers were not known. It is probable 
he might be call'd fo, as being of the Race of the Anakims (the Remain- 


ders of which ſcatcd themſelves in Gath) by the Father, and a Gathite by 


the Mother. 
| 44+ See Turnus his Shields, 7. En. and Zneas his, 8. En. with the Sto- 
ries engraven on them. | 
45. For Baal is no other than Fupiter. Baalſemen Fupiter Olympius. 
But I like not in an Hebrew Story to uſe the European Names of Gods. This 
Daal and Fupiter too of the Grecians, was at firſt taken for the Sun, which 
raiſing Vapours out of the Earth, out of which the Thunder is engendred, 
may well be denominated the Thunderer. Z<05 udL13eeutTns. and Fuvans 
Pater fits with no God ſo much as the Sun. So Plato in Phad. interprets 
Jupiter; and flebogabalus is no more but Frpiter-Sol e. 
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The Fable of the Gyant: Fight with Gods, was not invented by the Gre. 
cians, but came from the Eaſtern People, and aroſe from the true Story 
of the building of the Tower of Babel. 4. 

46. This perhaps will be accus'd by ſome ſevere Men for too ſwelling 
an Hyperbole ; and I ſhould not have endur'd it my ſelf, if it had not been 
mitigated with the Word Methought ; for in a great Apprehenſion d 
Fear, there is no extraordinary or extravagant Species that the Imagins 
tion is not capable of forming. Sure I am, that many Sayings of thi 
kind, even without ſuch Excuſe or Qualification, will be found not only 
in Lucan or Statius, but in the moſt judicious and divine Poet himſelf 
He calls tall young Men, 

Patriis & montibus aquos. 
IIS Equal to the Mountains of their Country. 
He ſays of P , a 
Y raditurq; per aquor 
Fam medium, nec dum fluctus latera ardua tingit. 
That walking in the midſt of the Sea, the Waves do not wet his Sides, 
Of Orion, 


—— Nuam magnus Orion | 

Cum pedes incedit medii per maxima Nerei 
Stagna viam ſcindens humero fſupereminet undas. 
Aut ſummis referens annoſam montibus ornum, 
Ingrediturq; ſolo, & caput inter nubila condit. 
And in ſuch manner (fays he) Mezentius preſented himſelf, He ſays of Wot ; 
another, that he flung no ſmall Part of a Mountain, 


Haud partem exiguam Montis, 5 
Of which Seneca, though he adds to the Greatneſs, he does not impu- 


dently recede from Truth. One place in him occurs; for which Sen, 1. 
Suaſor. makes that Defence which will ſerve better for me, 


—— Creda: innare reuvulſas x 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos. 
That is, ing of great Ships, but yet ſuch as would ſeem very little 
ones, if were near the Soveraign; you would think the Cyclades 


looſen'd from their Roots were floating, or that high Mountains encoun- 
ter d one another. Non dicit hoc fieri, ſed videri; propitiis auribus auditur 
cquid incredibile eſt, quod excuſatur antequam dicitur. He does not ſa 
it I, but Seems to be ( for ſo he underſtands Credas) and any thing, thoug 
never fo improbable, is favourably heard, if it be excus'd before it be 
| ſpoken, ich will ſerve to anſwer for ſome other places in this Poem; 
25s Th' tian like an Hill himſelf did rear ; 
Like ſome tall Tree upon it ſeem d his Spear. 


Like an Hill, is much more modeſt than Montibus aquus. 
47. Becauſe Gold is more proper for the Ornaments of Peace than War. 
48. Sen. in Thyeſt. Jejuna ſilvis qualis in Gangeticis Inter juvencos 
gris erravit duos, Utriuſq; prada cupida, quo primos ferat Incerta morſus, 
Hit huc riftus ſuos, Illo reflectit, & famem dubiam tenet. And the Spots 
of 2 Tre appear more plainly when it is anger'd, 


Stat» 
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Stat. 2. Theb, Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure  Tygris 
Horruit in Maculas, &c,—— | 


Nay Virgil attributes the ſame Marks of Paſſion to Dido, 


Sanguineam uolvens aciem, Maculiſq; trementes 
Inter fuſa Lenas * n 


49. See the like Conditions of a publick Duel in Homer, between Paris 
ad Menelaus; in Virgil, between Turnus and ZEneas; in Livy, between 
he Horatii and Curiatii. ; 

50. The Egyptian-Goliah; i. The Egyptian-Gyant, whom he flew = 
vith his Staff, and therefore at the fight of it might well be aſham'd, 
hat he durſt not now encounter with Goliah. This is that Shame which 
irgil calls Conſcia Virtus. 5 3 

51. They were 33. but Poetry inſtead of the broken Number, chuſes 
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the next intire one, whether it be more or leſs than the Truth. 


52. It appears by this, that David was about twenty Years old (at leaſt) 
then he {ſlew Goliah; for elſe how can we imagine that the Armour and 
\rms of Saul (who was the talleſt Man in Iſrael) ſhould fit him? Nei- 
her does he complain that they were too big or heavy for him, but that 
he was not accuſtom'd to the uſe of them; beſides he handled dextrouſly 
the Sword of Goliah, and not long after ſaid, There is none like it. There- 
fore though Goliah calls him Boy and Child, I make Saul term him Youth. 
53. For the Men who are ſo proud and confident of their own Strength. 
make that a God to themſelves, as the human Politicians are faid in the 


Scripture to Sacrifice to their own Nets, that is, their own Wit, Virg. 
of Mezent, | 


Dextra mihi Deus, & Telum quod miſſile libro. 
And Capaneus is of the ſame Mind in Statius; 
Illie Augur ego, & mecum quicung; parati 
Inſanire manu 
54+ The Poets made always the Winds either to diſperſe the Prayers 
that were not to ſucceed, or to carry thoſe that were. Virg. 


Audiit, & voti Fhabus ſuccedere partem 
Mente dedit, partem wolucres diſperſit in auras. 
Ovid. de Triſt. 
Terribiliſq; Notus jactat mea verba, preceſque ; 
Ad quos mittuntur non ſinit ire Deos. 
Virg. Partem aliquam venti Divim referatis ad aures, &c. 
55. i. To another Angel. | 
56. 1 Sam. 18. 4. And Fonathan fiript himſelf of the Robe that was 
him, and gave it to David, and his Garments, even to his Sword, to 
bis Bow, and to his Girdle. Some underſtand this Gift excluſrvely, as to 
the Sword, Bow, and Girdle, believing thoſe three to be the proper Marks 
of a Soldier, or Knight; and therefore not to be parted with. But there- 
fore, I ſay, to be parted with upon this Occaſion, Girdle was haps a 
Mark of Military Honour; for Jaab promiſes to him that would kill 46 
ſalom, ten Shekels of Silver, and a Girdle, 2 Sam. 18, 12. But it was be- 
ſides that, a neceſſary Part of every Man's Dreſs, when they did any 
| Work, 
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Work, or went abroad, their under Robe being very long and trouble: 
ſome, if not bound up. If the Sword, Bow and Girdle had not been given; 
it could not have been ſaid, And his Garments; for nothing would have 
been given but the outward Robe or Mantle, which was a looſe Garment 
not exactly fitted to their Bodies (for the Profeſſion of Tailors was not 
ſo ancient, but Cloaths were made by the Wives, Mothers and Servants 
even of the greateſt Perſons) and ſo might ſerve for any Size or Stature. 

57. 1 Sam. 18. 20. Septuagint. Kat nyamnes Mayor n Fuydrur.. 
Saga Tor A, which our Engliſh Tranſlation follows, but the Latin , 
Tranſlations vary; for ſome have, Dilexit autem Michol filia Saul alters 
David, Michol, Saul's Daughter, loved David. And others, Dilexit auten 
David Michol filiam Saul alteram. David loved Michol, Saul's Daughter, 
To reconcile which, I make them both love one another. 

F8. The Hausband at the Contract gave his Eſpors'd certain Gifts, a; 
Pledges of the Contract. Thus Abraham's Steward, in the Name of 1ſaac, i 
gare to Rebecca Jewels of Silver, and of Gold, and Raiment, Gen. 24. 53. 
which Cuſtom the Greeks too us d, and call'd the Preſents "ESya. But 
at the Day of the Marriage he gave her a Bill of Fointure or Dowre. 

$9. Tofephus ſays, Saul demanded ſo many Heads of the Philiftine:, G 
which Word he uſes inſtead of Fore-skins to avoid the Raillery of the Ro. 
mans. Heads, I confeſs, had been a better Word for my turn too, but 
Fore-skins will ſerve, and ſounds more properly for a Fewiſh Story. Be-WWh 
ſides the other varies too much from the Text; and many believe that Nhe 
Saul requir'd Fore-skins, and not Heads, that David might not deceive 
him with the Heads of Hebrews, inſtead of Philiſtines. 

60. If it might have been allow'd David to carry with him as many 
Soldiers as he pleas'd, and ſo make an Inroad into the Philiftines Country, 
and kill any hundred Men he could meet with, this had been a ſmal 
Dowre for a Princeſs, and would not have expos'd David to that Hazard. © 
for which Saul choſe this manner of Fointure. I therefore believe, that . 
he was to kill them all with his own Hands. 

61. As Heavy Bodies are ſaid to move ſwifter, the nearer they ap- 

to the Centre. Which ſome deny, and others give a Reaſon for 

it from the Medium through which they paſs, that ſtill preſſes them more 

and more; but the natural Sympathetical attractive Power of the Centr 

mary receiv d, and is conſonant to many other Experiments is 
ature. 

62. Scandals in the Senſe of the New Teſtament, arc Stumbling-block, 
xi Tesoropuudloy, — in a Man's Way, at which he may fall, how 
ever they retard his Courſe. | 

63. Fanſerius, in his Explication of the Parable of the Virgins, think 
it was the Cuſtom for the Bridegroom to go to the Bride's Houſe, and that 
the Virgins came out from thence to meet him. For in that Parable there 
is no mention (in the Greek, though there be in the Latin) of meeting IM 
any, but the Bridegroom. 

Others think that Nuptials were celebrated neither in the Bride's n 
Bridegroom's Houſe, but in publick Houſes in the Country near the Ciry, 
built on purpoſe for thoſe Solemnities, which they collect out of the , 
Circumſtances of the Marriage, 1 Maccab. 9. 37. Hoſ. 2. 14. and Can. ih. 
8. 5, Cc. Whatever the ordinary Cuſtom was, | am ſure the Ancients in 


grext 
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ble: eat Solemnities were wont to ſet up Tents on purpoſe in the Fields for 
enz elebration of them. See the Deſcription of that wonderful one of Prolo- 
ave BB en, Philadelphus in Athen. l. 5. c. 6. and perhaps Pal. 19. 4, 5. alludes: 
ent o this. He hath ſet a Tabernacle for the Sun, which is as a Bridegroom 
not coming out of his Chamber. | 
nn oy 64. Habits of divers Colours were much in faſhion among the Hebrews. 
e. Nee Fudges 5. 30. Exek. 16. 10. & 26. 16. Such was Foſeph's Coat, Gen. 
Tit 7. 3. Septuagint 5 /]uy Toirian; as Homer calls Peplum Minerva, veſtes 
Polymit 8. | 
ore by It appears by ſeveral Places in Scripture, that Garlands too were in 
great uſe among the Jews at their Feaſts, and eſpecially Nuptiali, Iſa. 6t. 
rr. ro. The Latin reads, like a Bridegroom crown'd with Garlands, Wif. 2. 8. 
ek. 16. 12. Lam. 5. 15. Eccleſ. 32. 1, Kc. 
66. I take the Number of thirty Maids, and thirty young Men from the 
Me, tory of Sampſon's Marriage-feaft, Fudg. 14+ 11. where thirty Companions 
were ſent to him, whom I conceive to have been, yot 7% vupgis, Chil- 
But uren of the Bridegroom, as they are called by St. Matthew. 
ne, 657. Qualis ubi Oceani perfuſus Lucifer undas 
Ro. Vem Venus ante alios aſtrorum diligit ignes, 
but Extulit os ſacrum cœlo, tenebraſque reſolvit. Virg. 7 
Be. * Verſes Scaliger ſays, are ſweeter than Ambroſia, Homer led him 
hat Nhe Way. | 
ive Aste owes wariſiuor, 35s MaNSE, 
AeuTey Teanga acne Gr Qreavoro, And, 


any OIG- & Ace eo dl doegor vurles £1400 ew 
= "Earie©, dc u ο- oy SER ife,) dong. 


d 8. The Bride alſo brought a Dowre to her Husband. Ruguel gave with 
ais Daughter Sara half his Goods, Servants, Cattle and Mony, Job: 10. 10. 
dee Exod. 22. 17, &c. | 

69. The Marriage-Song was call'd Hillalim, Praiſes, and the Houſe it 
elf Beth-hillula, the Houſe of Praiſe, Plalm 78. 63. Their Maidens were 
ot given to Marriage; the Chald, Paraphraſ. reads, Are not celebrated, 
un Nith Epithalamiums. So Arias too, and Aquila, 4 Uu 
* 2 See Gen. 29. 22. Tob. c. 7. Eſth. 2. 18. Luke 14. 1. Fudg. 14. 17. 

19. 9. 

7. The Cuſtom ſeems to have been for the Bridegroom to carry home 
he Bride to his Houſe, 2 King. 11. 27. Fudge 12. 9. Gen. 24. 67. Cant. 3. 
But becauſe Michol was a Princeſs, and David not likely to have any 
alace of his own at that time, I choſe rather to bring them to one of the 
ng's Houſes aſſign d to them by the Dowre. 
72+ The Bride, when ſhe was deliver'd up to her Husband, was wont 
ting cover, her ſelf with a Vail (called Radid from Radad, to bear Rule) in 
oken of her Subjection, Gen. 24+ 65, &c. 

73+ See the Parable of the Virgins, Mat. 25. 


not 

is, 74+ The Time of the Marriage. fraſt appears plainly to have been uſual- 
* ſeven Days, See Fudg. 14+ 10. and 29. 27. Fulfil her Week, &c. It 
ant 8 2 Proverb among the Fews, Septem dies ad conuivium, & Septem ad 
ts in 
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1. HAT is, He bow d thrice towards the Sun it ſelf (which War 
ſhip is moſt notorious to have been uſed all over the Eaſt) au 
thrice towards the chief Temple and Image of the Sun ſtandin 

upon the Hill Phegor, For I have before declared that Baal was the Sm 

and Baal Peer, a Sirname, from a particular Place of his Worſhip. Ti 
which I meet with the Oppoſition of a great Perſon, even our Selden, wi 

takes Baal Peor to be Stygian * or Pluto (De D. Syris Synt. j. c. 5 

building it upon the Authority of the 105th (according to our Engliſh Tru 

Nation the 106th) Pal. v. 20. They joined themſelves to Baal-Peor, and en 

the Stcrifices of the Dead; which Sacrifices he underſtands to be Fuſia, off 

Inferias, Offerings in Memory of the Dead. Novendiales ferias. But whit 

by the Name of the Dead may not Idols be meant? The Sacrifices of 

dols? it being uſual for the Fews to give Names of Reproach and Contemy 

to the Heathen Gods. As this very Baal Peor they called Chemos, Jer. 48. 

and 13, ec. that is Blindneſs, in Contradiction to his Idolaters, who call! 

him the Eye of the World? Or perhaps they are call'd Sacrifices of the 

Dead, in regard of the Immolation of Men to him; for Baal is the ſam 

Deity with Moloch of the Ammonites, and had ſometimes, tho not ſo cor 

ſtantly, human Sacrifice, However theſe Verſes will agree as well wit 

Mr. Selden's Interpretation; for then the Senſe of them will be, that | 

bow'd firſt to the Sun, and next to Baal, another Deity of that Country. 

2. Zerith, a Place in Moab near the River Arnon. 
3. White Horſes were moſt in Eſteem among the Ancients ; ſuch wen 
thoſe conſecrated to the Sun. Herodian calls them Ads ir, Frpiter" 

Horſes, which is the ſame. This was the Reaſon that Camillus contract: 

ſo much Envy for riding in Triumph with white Horſes, as a thing inſole 

and prophane, Maxime conſpectus ipſe eſt, curru equis albis juncto urbe 

invectus, parumg; id non civile modo ſed humanum etiam viſum, Fovis 5 

lifg; equis aquiparatum Dittatorem in Religionem etiam trahebant. Liv. 

Horace, Barros ut equis precurreret albis. | 

Ovid. de Art. Am. t ce 


QAuatuor in niveis aureus ibis equis. i 


Virg. 12. Fungit equos, gaudetq; tuens ante ora frementes 
* Lui ——_ Nrves — c urſibus —— 

In which he imitates Homer, I 

Adnbrzen No-, Se d dviuuarory Z ele. al ( 

4. Their Side. Scal. I. 5. Poet. ſays, that none but Apollo and Diana woo 

their Quivers upon their Shoulders; others, by their Sides; which he cf... 

lets out of ſome Places in Virg. 1. En. of Diana, he 

—— lll pharetram | e 

Fert humero, gradienſq; Deas ſupereminet omni. in he 
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En. 4+ of Apollo, Tela fonant humeris, o 


ut of a Carthaginian Virgin, Succinctam pharetrs — 


et I am afraid the Obſervation is not ſolids for En. 5. {peaking of the 
roop of Aſcanius and the Boys, he hath, 


Pars levts bumero pharetras. 


owever Side is a ſafe Word. 
5. ©:06xeA©+, Like a God, is a frequent Epirhete in Homer for a beau- 
iful Perſon. | 
6. Nebo was a Pert of the Mountain Abarim in the Land of Moab ; 
but not only that Hill, but the Country about, and a City, was call'd ſo 
Woo, Fer. 48. 1. Deut. 32. 49 | 
. 1 Sam. 9. 21. And Saul anſwered and ſaid, Am not I a Benjamite, 
he ſmalleſt of the Tribes of iſrail; and my Family the leaſt of all the 
amilies of the Tribe of Benjamin? Wherefore then ſpeakeſt thou ſo to me? 

8 Joſh. 41. 4. From the Wilderneſs and this Lebanon, even unto the 
rreat River, the River Euphrates, all the Land of the Hittites, and unto the 
eat Sea, towards the going down of the Sun, ſhall be your Coaſt, This 
s fulfilled all ways but Eaſtward, for their Dominion never reach'd to 
"WE wphrates; and it was but juſt fulfilled to the Letter, Weſtward, for they 
ad very little upon the Mediterranean, or Weſtern Main, Their own Sins 
rere the Cauſe, which made God preſerve for Thorns in their Sides thoſe 
ations, which he had conditionally promis'd to root out. It is true, they 
]Wrvcnt Eaſtward beyond Fordan, but that was not much; and therefore, 
ike an odd Number in Accounts (as preſently, where I ſay but thirty 
mgs) may be left out. Fordan is the moſt noble and notorious Boun- 


4 For all the Wickedneſſes and Diſorders that we read of during the 

ime of the Judges, are attributed in Scripture to the want of a King. 

in thoſe Days there was no King in Iſrael. | 

10. For it was the Tribe of Benjamin that was almoſt extirpated, from 

hence Saul the firſt King deſcended. David ſays, Kings, as ſeeming to 
uppoſe that Saul's Sons were to ſucceed him. 

11. In Eli, who deſcended from 1thamar, the youngeſt Son of Aaron, 
il which time the High-Prieſthood had continued in Eleazar, the elder 
rother's Race. This was the Succeſſion, Aaron, Eleaxar, Phineas, Abi- 
„ Bukki, Uxxi, and then Eli of the younger Houſe came in. In which 
t continu'd till Solomon's time. 
12+ The Scepter is not appropriated to'Kings, but to the Supreme Magi- 
rates, as in the famous Prophecy, Gen. 49. 10. The Scepter ſhall net 
epart from Fudah, nor a Lan giver from between his Feet, till Shils 
ome. 

13. There is nothing in the whole Scripture that admits of more ſeye- 
al Opinions than the time of Saul's and Sanwel's Reign. This I will take 

| the firſt place for granted, that the forty Years aſſigned by St. Paul 
as 3 20.) to Saul, are to include Samuels Fudicature; for elſe there 
yould be found more than 480 Years from the ure out of Egypt to 
he building of Solomon's Temple, neither could Saul be a young Man when 


ben he is ſaid to ſlay Goliah, We are therefore to ſeck how to divide 
G 2 rhote 


e was e beſides. David would not have been born at the timg*® 


„ 


% 
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thoſe forty Years betwen Samuel and Saul. Foſephus gives Saul thirty eig 
Years, eighteen with Samuel, and twenty after his Death. Moſt Che 
logers (ſays Sulpit. Severus) thirty. Ruffin. and divers others twenty, 
wit, eighteen with Samuel, and two after. None of which can be true 
for the Ark was carried to Cariath-jearim before Saul's Reign, and at d 
end of twen y Years was removed from thence by David to Feruſalen 
wherefore Salianus allows Saul eighteen Years, Calviſius fifteen, Petavi 
twelve, ſome eleven, Bucolcer ten. Others make Saul to have reigned by 
two Years, and theſe conſiderable Authors, as Arias Montan. Mercat 
Adricom. &c. grounding it upon a Text of Scripture, 1 Sam. 13. 1. Fi 
us unius anni erat Saul, cum regnare cœpiſſet, & duobus annis reguavit | 
per Iſrael; which others underſtand to be three Years, to wit, two ate 
the firſt. Sulpit. Sever. indefinitely, parvo admodum ſpatio tenuit impt 
um; which Opinion ſeems to me extremely improbable. 1. Becauſe w 
cannot well croud all SauPs Actions into fo ſmall a time. 2. Becauſe D 
vid muſt then have been about twenty nine Years old when he ſlew Go 
. ah; for he began to reign at Hebron at thirty. 3. Becauſe it is hard, | 
that be true, to make up the twenty Years that the Ark abode at Carial 
jearim. 4. The Text whereon this is built, doth not import it; for | 
fignifies no more, than that he had reigned one Year before his Confirm 
tion at Gilgal, and two when he choſe himſelf Guards. Our Tranſlatic 
hath, Saul reigned one Year; and when he had reigned two Tears over I 
el, he choſe kim 3000 Men, &c. To determine punctually how long |} 
igned, is impoſſible; but 1 ſhould gueſs about ten Tears, which his Ach 
ons will well require, and David will be a little above twenty Years d 
(a fit Age) when he defeated the Giant, and the twenty Years of the Ark 
abiding at Cariath-jearim will be handſomely made up, to wit, three Ye 
before Saul s anointing, and ten during his Government, and ſeven whi 
David was King at Hebron, So that of the forty _— by the A0 
to Samuel and Saul, there will remain thirty Years for the Governme 
of Samuel. | 
14. For firſt, the Iſraelites knew they were to be govern'd at laſt 
Kings. And ſecondly, they defired it by reaſon of the great Diſorders at 
Afflictions which they ſuffered for want of it; and it is plain, that this! 
not the firſt time that they thought of this Remedy; for they would ha 
choſen Gideon King, and annexed the Crown to his Race, and did aft: 


actually chuſe Abimelech. * 
15. See Moſes his Prophecy of it, Deut. 17. 14+ and to Abraham G6 2 
himſelf ſays, Gen. 17. 6. And Kings ſhall come out of thee. 16 
16. It is a vile Opinion of thoſe Men, and might be puniſhed withogll nift 
Tyranny,” if they teach it, who hold, that the Right of Kings is ſet dom Ra 
by Samuel in this Place. Neither did the People of 1frael ever allow, M and 
the Kings avow the Aſſumption of ſuch a Power, as appears by the Stoll yy, 
of Ahab and Naboth. Some indeed did exerciſe it, but that is no more int 
Proot of the Right, than their Practice was of the Lamfulneſi of Idolam i oft 
When Cambyſes had a mind to marry his Sifter, he adviſed with the Ma poi 
whether the Laws did allow it; who anſwered, that they knew of ¶ ter 
Law that did allow it, but that there was a Law which allowed the KH x,, 
of Perſia to do what he would. If this had been the caſe of the Kings I che 
Iſrael, to what purpoſe were they enjoin d ſo ſtrictly the perpetual readiſſ he 
per ſuc] 
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eig 

ah ing, and obſerving of the Law (Deut. 17.) if they had another par- 
> ular Law that exempted them from being bound to it? 

ay 17. The Tetragrammaton, which was held in ſuch Reverence amo 
* he Jews, that it was unlawful to pronounce it. It was called therefore 


Nexo Unutterable. For it they read Advnai; the Reaſon of the 
xeculiar Sanity of this Name, is, becauſe other Names of God were ap- 
pliable to other things, as Elohim, to Princes; but this Name Fehovah, or 
Fave, or Fai (for it is now grown unutterable, in that no body knows 
how to pronounce it) was not participated to any other thing. Wherefore 
od ſays, Exod. 3. 16. This is my Name for ever, and this is my Memorial 
0 all Generations. And Exod. 6. 3. But by my Name Jehovah was I not 
nown unto them. Foſe us calls his Tetragrammaton, T 120g ,- 
W:, the ſacred Letter,; and, Ieegn ſoel a wet f. & jor 2 us A rei, A 
Name of which it is not lawful for me to ſpeak; and again, T3 gee«[3v 
Wor: Oe, The Dreadful Name of God. Stat. 


* Triplicis mundi ſummum, quem Scire Nefaſtum eſt. 
or | Whoſe Name it is not lawful to know. 


And Philo relating how Caligula uſed him and his Fellow- Ambaſſadors from 
ati he Fews. You (ſaid Caligula to them) are Enemies to the Gods, and 
will not acknowledge me to be one, who am received for ſuch by all the 
2 reſt of the World: But by the God that you dare not name (+ d- 
Wo du ) and then lifting up his Hands to Heav'n, he ſpoke out the 

ord, which it is not lawful ſo much as to hear, &c. And the Heathens 
had ſomething like this Cuſtom; for the Romans kept ſecret the Name of 
the Tutelar God of their City; leſt the Enemies, if they knew how to call 
him right, might by Charms draw him away. And in their ſolema Evo- 
W-ation of Gods from the Cities which they beſieged, for fear leſt they ſhould * 
miſtake the Deity's proper Name, they added always, Sive quo alio nomine 
oceris. 

18. The Tabernacle, Exod. 39. 9. And thou ſhalt take the anointing Oil, 
Wand anoint the Tabernacle, ani all that is therein; and ſhalt hallow it, and 
the Veſſels therein; and it ſhall be holy, 

19. The Bells upon the High-Prieſts Garments, Exod. 38. 25. 

20. There want not Authors, and thoſe no flight ones, who maintain 
that Samuel was High-Prieſt as well as Fudge; as St. Auguſtine, and Sul- 
pit. Severus, who ſays, Admodum ſenex ſacerdotio functus refert ur. And 
ſome make him to have ſucceeded Eli, others Achitob. But there is a ma- 


ha nifeſt Error, for he was not ſo much as a Prieſt, but — a Levite; of the 
x ace of 1/ahar, the younger Brother of Amram, from whom Aaron came, 


and all the Spcceffion of Prieſts, 1 Chron, 6. It will be therefore ask'd, 
Why I make him here perform the Office of the High-Prieſt, and dreſs him 
in the Pontifical Habits? For the firſt, it is plain by the Story that he did 


— often do the Duty of the High-Prieſt, as here, and when Saul was ap- 
f Veinted to ſtay for his coming to celebrate the Sacrifice, &c. For the lat- 
„er, I know not why he might not as well wear the Habit, as exerciſe the 


Function; nay, I believe the Function could not be well exerciſed without 
the Habit. Lay therefore with Petavius, L. 10. de Doctr. Tempor. That 
he was conſtituted of God, High-Prieſt Extraordinary, and look d upon as 
ſuch by reaſon of the extraordinary vilible Marks of Sandity, Prophecy, and 

"4 | Miracles, 
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Miracles, without which ſingular Teſtimonies from God we know that 
in latter Times there were often two at once, who did execute the High. 
Frieſts Office, as Annas and Caiphas. 

21. Well cut Diadem: i. The Plate of pure Gold ty'd upon the Mi. 
22 which was engraven, Halineſ to the Lord, Exod. 28. 36. and 
Exod. 39. 

22. This Breaſt. Plate is called by the Septuagint, r> Avye.ov ν Hel 
The Oracle of Zudgments: Becauſe whenſoever the High-Prieft conſulted 
God, he was to have it upon his Breaſt. The Deſcription of it, and the 
Stones init, {ce Exod. 28. 15. Theſe Stones ſo engraven, and diſpoſed a; 
God appointed, I conceive to be the rim and Thummim mention d Verk Wi 

o. the Dodrina ( Vericas, as the Latin; the erte x) ,v 
Light and Ferſection, as Aquila; the axr 32 x; U,, ε¹,ꝭ Truth and De. 
monſtration, as the Septuagint : All which fignifie no more than Truth and hn: 
Manifeſtation, or, the Manifeftation of Truth by thoſe Stones; which ſomeW 
ſay, was by the ſhining of thoſe particular Letters in the Names of the Tribe: ih 
that made up ſome Words or Word to anſwer the Queſtion propounded, 
Others, that when the Stones ſhone very brightly, it imply'd an Affirmatru 
to the Queſtion; and when they look'd dimly and cloudily, a Negatrve. But 
when the Demands required a prolix or various Anſwer, that was either 
giyen by Illumination of the High-Prieſt's Underſtanding, making him ſpeak 
as Gods Organ or Oracle (as the Devil is believed to have inſpired Sybils and 
Pythian Priefts) or by an audible Voice from within the Santum Santorum; 
which latter way I take here, as moſt proper for S oetry, | 

23. The Tabernacle is called a Temple, 1 Sam. 19. 2 Sam. 22. 7. Pſal 
13. 3. Foſephus terms it yaw u]azfcucy', A Moveable Temple Hef! 
The Temple's bright third Head n The Tabernacle being God's Seat upon mo 
Earth, was made to Figure out the Heav'ns, which is more properly his Ha- ſay 
biraripnz and was therefore divided into three Parts, to ſignifie the ſame ly. 
Diviſion of the Heav'ns in Scripture Phraſe. The firſt was = Court of the | 
Tabernacle, where the Sacrifices were ſlain and conſumed by Fire, to re. get 
preſent the whole Space from the Earth up to the Moon (which is called of / 
very frequently Heav'n in the Bible) where all things are ſubject to Cor 
ruption. The ſecond was the Sanctum, the Holy Place, wherein ſtood the ne 
Altar of Incenſe, to repreſent all that Space above which is poſſeſs d by the w 
Stars. The third was the Sanctum Sanctarum, the fialieſt Place, to repre-ll Ge 
ſegt the third Heav'n (ſpoken of by St. Paul) which is the Dwelling-Place MW Al 
of God, and his Cherubins or Angels. Neither did the Colours of the Cur -T. 
tains allude to any thing but this Similitude betwixt the Tabernacle and 
Heavn. C 

24. In all Times and in all Countries it hath been counted a certain Sign ar 
of the Diſpleaſure of the Deity to whom they ſacrific d. if the Fire upon di 


the Altar burnt not clear and chearfully. Seneca in Thyeſt, ly 
Ft ipſe ſumus triſtis ac nebula gravis | d 
Non rectus exit, ſeq; in excelſum levans | 0 
Ipſos Penates nube deformi obſidet. R 
And a little after, f. 


Viz lucet ignis, &c. 5 Y 
| 25. Ac 
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27. According to the old ſenſeleſs Opinion, that the Heav'ns were di- 
ided into ſeveral Orbs or Spheres, and that a particular Intelligence or An- 
el was aſſign d to each of them, to turn it round (like a Mill-horſe, as Sca- 
Mi. ger ſays) to all Eternity. 

and 26. How came it to paſs that Samuel would make a ſolemn Sacrifice in 
Place where the Tabernacle: was not, which is forbid? Deut. 12. 8. 


<a), Protius anſwers, firſt, That by reaſon of the ſeveral Removes of the Ta- 
ultedMWernacle in thoſe Times, Men were allowed to facrifice in ſeveral Places. 
the econdly, That the Authority of an extraordinary Prophet was above that 
d aof the Ceremonial Law. It is not ſaid in the Text, that it was Samuel s 
erle irth-Day; but that is an innocent Addition, and was proper enough for 


74, Rama, which was the Town of Samuel's uſual Reſidence. 
27. A choice Part of the Meat (for we hear nothing of ſeveral Courſes) 


namely, the Shoulder. The Left Shoulder (Grotius obſerves) for the Right 
ome belonged to the Prieſt. Levit. 7. 32. This Foſephus terms ageid a BN. 
iben Nu, The Princely Portion. The Men over ſubtle in Alluſions, think this 
ded. Mart was choſen to ſignifie the Burden that was then to be laid upon his 


Shoulders. So Menochius, as Philo ſays that Foſeph ſent a Part of the Breaſt 
o Benjamin, to intimate his hearty Affection. Theſe are pitiful little things, 
but the Ancients did not deſpiſe ſometimes as odd Alluſions. 
aki In old time, even at Feaſts, Men did not eat of Diſhes in common a- 
andi mongſt them, but every one had his Portion apart; which Plut. calls Oun- 
um; ed Serra, and Ounemas ai , Homerique Feaſts; becauſe Homer 
makes always his Heroes to cat ſo, withgwhom the better Men had always 
al, the moſt Commons. Ajax, vaTouo: Sinyeritur yiyaes), hath a Chine 
— Wof Beef, Perpetui tergum bovis. And Diomedes hath both more Meat and 
pon FW more Cups of Drink ſet before him; of which ſee Athen. I. I. c. 11. who 
H-. ſays likewiſe, that Aa7s, a Feaſt, comes a A#T6X, from dividing equal- 
ume ly, which makes Homer call it ſo often, AgtTa inv. 
the 28. See Note 12. on Book 1. That Oil mix'd with other Liquor, ſtill 
re. gets uppermoſt, is perhaps one of the chiefeſt Significancies in the Ceremony 
led of anointing Kings and Priefts. | | 
or. 29. The Kingly Day. The Day for Election of a King, which cauſes a 
the new Era, or Beginning of Chronological Accounts. As before they were 
the wont to reckon, from the Going out of 1 fe or from the Beginning of the 
pre · Government by Fudges: So now they will, from the Entrance of their Kings. 
lace _ all great Changes in the World are uſed as Marks for Separation of 
ur- Times. | . N 
and 30. In many Countries it was the Cuſtom to chuſe their Kings for the 
Comlineſs and Majeſty of their Perſons; as Ariſtotle reports of the Ethiopians ; 
and Heliogabalus, though but a Boy, was choſen Emperor by the *oman Sol- 
diers at firſt Sight of him, for his extraordinary Beauty, Eurip. ſays fine- 
zh EI dt rue , a Countenance that deſerved a King- 
om, 

31. Avriftotle ſays, I. 6. Pol. That it was a popular Inſtitution to chuſe C 
Governors by Lots. But Lots left purely in the Hand of Fortune would be 
lure a dangerous way of Electing King:. Here God appointed it, and there- 
fore it was to be d would look to it; and no doubt all Nations who 
uſed this Cuſtom did it with reliance upon the Care of their Gods, Prieſts 
were likewiſe ſo choſen, | 52 ls ©: 


G 4 Laocoon 
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Laocoon ductus Neptuni forte ſacerdos. * poſe 
32. This Seneca in Th. ſays, was the Caſe of Ithaca, Wat 


Et putat mergi ſua poſſe pauper 
Regua Laertes Ithaca tremente. 
33. Faboc, a River, or Torrent, in the Country of Ammon, that runs The 
into the River Arnon. 
34. Arabia the Stony, Arabia the Deſert, and Arabia the Happy. 
35. For ſome conceive that the Reaſon of this extravagant Demand of 
Nahas, was to diſable them from ſhootin 
. 36. It was Themiſtius his Saying, that the Soul is the Architect of her 
own Dwelling-Place. Neither can we attribute the Formation of the Body 
in the Womb to any thing fo reaſonably as to the Soul communicated in 
the Seed; this was Ariffotle's Opinion, for he ſays, Semen eſt artifex, The 
Seed is a skilful Artificer. And though we have no Authorities of this Na. i 4 
ture beyond the Grecian time; yet it is to be ſuppos'd, that wiſe Men in the 
and before David's Days had the ſame kind of Opinions and Diſcourſes in 4 
all Points of Philoſophy. 
7. In alluſion to the Lamps burning in the Sepulchres of the Ancients, 
going out as ſoon as ever the Sepulchres were open d and Air let in, 
We read not (I think) of this Invention but among the Romans. But we 
may well enough believe (or at leaſt fay ſo in Verſe) that it came from 
the Eaſtern Parts, where there was ſo infinite Expence and Curioſity be- 
ſtow'd upon Sepulchres. | 
That Nahas was lain in this Battel, I have Foſephus his Authority; that 
Jonathan flew him, is a Stroke of Poetry. 
38. In Emulation of the Virgilian Verſe, 


Luadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum. 


39. The Text ſays, thirty thouſand Chariots; which is too many for fix 
thouſand Horſe. I have not the Confidence to ſay thirty thouſand in Verſe 
Grot ius believes it ſhould be read three thouſand. . Figures were often mi- Ar 
ſtaken in old Manuſcripts, and this may be ſuſpected in ſeveral places of n 
our Bibles, without any abatement of the Reverence we owe to Scrip- th 
ture. 

40. I conſeſs I incline to believe, that it was not fo much Saul's Invaſi- 
on of the Prieſtlz Office, by offering up the Sacrifice himſelf (for in ſome A. 
Caſes (and the Caſe here was very extraordinary) it is probable he might 
have done that) as his Diſobedience to God's Command by Samuel, that he 
ſhould ſtay ſever Days, which was the Sin fo ſeverely puniſh'd in him. Vet! 
follow here the more common Opinion, as more proper for my purpoſe. 

41. 1 Sam. 13. 10, 27. So it came to paſs in the Day of Battel, that 
there was neither Sword nor Spear found in the Hands of any of the People 
that were with Saul and Fonathan; but with Saul and Fonathan his Son there 
Were » &c. And before, There was no Smith throughout the Land of 
Ifraet. But for all that, it is not to be imagin'd, that all the People could 
be without Arms, after their late great Victories over the Philiſtines and Am- i © 
monites; but that theſe fix hundred by God's Appointment were unarmed, WW Þ 
for the greater Manifeſtation of his Glory in the Defeat of the Enem #- 
0 {mall and ſo il. provided a Party; as in the Story of Gideon, God ſo di 
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noſed it, that but three hundred of two and twenty thouſand lapp'd the 
Water out of their Hands, becauſe (ſays he) the People are yet too many. 
42. At firſt Men had no other Weapons but their Hands, &c. 


Arma antiqua, manus, ungues, denteſq; fuerunt. 


* Then Clubs, 
Stipitibus duris agitur ſudibuſq; prenfiis. 
And at laſt Iron, | 
| of Tum Ferri rigor, &c. 
* Tum varie venere artes, &c. 


| Hic torre armatus adufto, 

x Stipitis hic gravidi nodis, quod cuiq; repertum - 

Rimanti, telum ira facit. | 

Na. 43. The Mediterranean, upon the Coaſt of which the whole Country of 
| in the Philiſtines lyes, and contains but very few Miles in Breadth. 

in 44+ Hom. 6. Odyſſ. 
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mi- And in the 13th II. there is an excellent Compariſon of Hector to a River, 
of and the like too in the 11th, ſo that it ſeems he 1 himſelf much with 
rip: che Similitude. And Virgil too lik d it very well, | 
Non ſic aggeribus ruptis cum ſpumeus amnis 

af. Exit, &c. 
ne And in ſeveral other Places. 1 

46. 1 Sam. 6. 4. Five golden Emerods, and five golden Mice, according 
J to the Number of the Lords of the Philiſtines. 
8 47. His Blood. Moſes ſays often, that the Soul is in the Blood, thrice in 
res one Chapter, Levir. 17. and he gives that Reaſon for the Precept not to 
eat Virg. 


bere Purpuream vomit ille animam. 


d of il 48. See the Cyclops making of Thunder in Virg. En. 8. 

uld BY 49. Brute. That ſignified nothing. So Thunders from whence the An- 

(m- ¶ cients could collect no ſtications, were called rute Thunders; from 

cd, BY Brute Beaſts, whoſe $ are inarticulate. | 
DAY 
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D AVID EIDOS. 


Liber Primus. 


— 


Ella cano, fatique vices, Regemg; potentem 
B Mutato qui Sceptra pedo Solymæia geſſit 
Rex olim & Vates; duo maxima munera 
cli. 

M./ulta priùs tulit immota diſcrimina mente 
Et Saul: & Satanæ furiis imbellibus actus. 
Multa quoque & regno; tam longa exercuit ira 
Victorem Fortuna ſuum; nec pulſa quievit. 
Aſt illam Virtus tandem indefeſſa domavit 
Et populos late fudit, genteſque rebelles 
Nequicquam numeris & magno milite ſzvas; 
Hi Bello, hic ipſo Bellorum Numine fretus! 

At Tu, Jeſſæi qui ſanguinis Author & Heres, 
Bethlemiæ intactà quondam de Virgine natus, 
Qui Ligno, Clavis, Haſta, omnipotentibus armis, 
Ipſam (fic viſum eſt) potuiſti occidere Mortem, 


Ingen- 
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Ingentes referens per Tartara victa Triumphos, 
Dum tremuit Princeps Erebi metuitque videre 
Xternum amiſſos divinz Lucis honores: 

Qui nunc ipſe ſedes placidi eve pondus Olympi, 
Ad dextram Patris, & gaudentia Sydera calcas, 
Frontem ibi (quam cinxit merito ſuffuſa rubore 
Spina ferox, carus de qua cruor undique fluxit, 
Ut pretioſa humilem decoraret gemma Coronam) 
Frontem illam innocuæ redimitus ſidere flammæ: 
Tu, precor 6, ſanctum dimitte in corda furorem, 
Da mihi Jeden, Jeſſidæ carmine magno, 

Et cantu celebrare pari ; tua Flamma Miniſtra, 
I/acidim longis ductrix erroribus olim, 
Dirigat audaces ignoto in limite greſſus, 
Producatque ſacræ non trita per avia fame. 
En ſanctos manibus puris ut ſumeret Ignes 
Veſtalem ſe Muſa facit; bene libera curis 
Libera deliciiſque jociſque & amore profano 
Conſecrat, ecce, tibi reliquos mea Magdalis annos. 
Ecce opus hoc ſolidis numerorum immane Columns, 
Templum ingens ſtatuo, varium & multà arte politum. 
Ingredere, 6 Numen, quo te plaudentibus alis 

Muſa vocat, ſanctos Cheruborum imitata receſſus. 
Si facias, cedent illi Solomonia Templa, 
Regis Idumæi cedent, ſat tempore longo 
Quæ finxere ſibi coluère Idola Camænæ; 

Sed tu me, Verbum æternum, tu voce vocaſti, 
Et novus inſolito percuſſus lumine Paulus, 


1 
\ 


Pro- 
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Prodeo Muſarum immenſos convertere Mandos, 
Et Czlum ſeris ignotum aperire Poeris ; 
Ut juvat, 6, purgare ſuis ſacra flumina monſtris! 
Ut vili purgare alga, cznoque profundo, 
Et liquidi ingenuos Fontes inducere Veri! 

Jam pzne obductum eſt Saule ſub pectore vulnus 
Integra Jeſidæ per tot certamina virtus 
Laſſatam magnis frangit ſucceſſibus iram: 
Aſſuetis ſuperare timet concurrere Fatzs, 
Et famam tantæ ſine viribus invidet illi 
Inuidiæ; vidit preſſam ſub pondere palma, 
Et jam pæne ſuæ redeuntem in viſcera terræ, 
Mox lætum clo caput oſtentare propinquo, 
Ipſo onere elatum, & ſua brachia ferre ſub auras. 
Vidit pacat is Jordauem currere lymphis, 
Dum fovet amplexu ripas, atque oſcula libat; 
At ſiquis motos poſito prem it objice fluctus, 
Et notum præcludit iter, mox colligit iras 
Ore tumens rapido, & contorquet vortice ſilvas, 
Tum ſonitu ingenti vocat ad nova prælia fluctus, 
Longus pone ruit furioſæ Exercitus undæ. 
Cum pecore ac natis montem petit inſcius, amens 
Paſtor, & attonito decreſcunt arva Colono. 

Hoc metuens Saulus premit alto corde dolorem, 
Et vultum induitur placidum, ſimilemque David: ; 


Dat dextram, teftemque Deum, amplexuſque pa- 
Nec violaturum ſe ſenſit pignora tanta; ternos; 


N equicquam; nam 10 potuit, Wacivn & ipſe, f 
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Ac Dominos intus geſtavit victus acerbos. 
Excipiunt plauſu Abramidæ nova fœdera læti, 
Tanta in Ieſſiden pietas indigna ferentem b 
Multa div, & ſævi reverentia tanta Tyrann:. 
Exultant homines, exultant agmina cœli 
Sidera, ſidereeq; anime ; dulciſſima Pacis 
Nomina, Zeſideque illis; at turba Barathri 
Neutrum amat; infernos Concordia noſtra Tumultus 
Progenerat, magnoſq; quies humana /abores. 
Subter ubi in matris ſecreta cubilia Terre 
Deſcendit ſolis virtus fœcunda Mariti, 
Fataliſq; Auri videt incunabula flava; 
(Auri, quod ſuperis ſimul ac caput extulit oris, 
Perſtringit mundum, nec vi, nec luce minori) 
Subter ubi implumis nido jacet Aura profundo, 
Et tener innocuo vagit cum murmure Ventus. 
Subter ubi æternà longe ſub mole repòſti 
Theſauri ingentes magnarum arcentur Aquarum, 
(Oceanus Maris ipſius, quo Fluminis inſtar 
Fertur, & omnigenas inter confunditur undas) 
Nulla ubi ſopitos fluctus exuſcitat aura, 
Nec Domine irritat placidos vis improba Lune. 
Eſt locus immenſum in ſpatium, immenſumqʒ pro- 
ſundum 
Porrectus, quem nox, genuinũſqʒ obruit horror. 
Illum indefeſſum nullo objice meta coërcet, 
Nec Loca ſe minus extendunt quam Tempora Pane. 
Non illum recreat dulcis tenuiſſima cœli 


———_—- 


Rima 
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Rima, nec Eois ſcintilla excuſſa quadrigis N 
Perſtringit, ſolida ſve valet terebrare tenebras. N 
Non hic gemmatis ſtillantia ſidera guttis V 
Impugnant ſævæ jus inviolabile Noctis, L 
Lucifer hoc latè tenet illætabile regnum, C 
Inter vincla minax, inter tormenta ſuperbus, I 
Ipſo, quem patitur, crudelior Ine Tyrannus. V 
Dux quondam æthereæ præfulgentiſſimus aulæ, E 
Qualis ubi in curru procedens Heſperus aureo 8 
Militiam æternam ſtellarimq; agmina ducit. N 
Fulmine ſed cecidit correptus, Fulminis inſtar V 
Ipſe ruens, nec enim gemitum dedit ore minorem, E 
Ut primum ſenſit medios abſorptus in ignes. S 
At comites circum, conjuratzq; catervæ C 
(Ingens turba) cadunt; Aer crepat undiq; aduſtus, N 
Et dens vi flammarum prætexitur æther. 2 
Ex illo æternæ ſolamina triſtia pœnæ, 

Eternæ ſocios mortales reddere pœnæ. F. 
Torti & Carnifices| Hominem tentamine primo T 
In ſe armant ipſum; magna & celo £que voluptas! II 
Quos cauta & feœlix virtus fi evaſerit hamos, C 
Victricem bello tandem aggrediuntur aperto, F. 
Et male tentatis ſuccedunt Arma Venenis. Ig 
Hae vi Jeſſiden (neq; enim corrumpere ſperat) E 
Oppugnat furvus barathri noctiſq; Tyrannus, M 
Exacuitqʒ animos Sauli invidiamqʒ potentem. D 
Viderat egregio generoſam in corpore formam, Ir, 
Virgineoq; maritatam cum flore virilem N 


Maje- 
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Majeſtatem oris; miracula viderat alti 
Nobiliora animi, vaſtamq; in pectore mentem; 
Viderat auguſtà perfuſam aſpergine frontem, 
Divinzq; novos ſpirantem lucis honores. 
Condideratq; alto ſub corde Oracula ſacra 
Imperium Judæ quz conceſſere perenne, 
Venturuſq; Shilos ſtimulos ſubjecerat acres, 
Et nimiùm vigiles Erebi ſufflaverat ignes. 
Scit miſer incaſſum tantis ſe opponere rebus, 
Nec validam fati perrumpere poſſe catenam, 
Vincula ſed morſu tentat, denteſq; fatigat, 
Et vinci certus, gaudet tamen eſſe rebellis. 
Seb jam converſa in melius violentia Sauli, 
Conſiliùmqʒ doloſq; & ſpes turbavit inanes. 
Nam multùm Saulo, quem longo noverat uſu 
Fidit, & erubuit Falli fraudum ipſe Magiſter. 

Quid faciat? quo ſe rerum hoc in cardine verſet? 
Ferrati frendet ter concuſlo ordine dentis, 
Ter quatit iratz rugoſa volumina frontis, 
Ter fremit horrendum exululans, ocul6q; cruento 
Commixtam ardenti jaculatur ſanguine lumen. 
Ferrea lux terret noctem, Maneſq; peruſtos 
Ignotus trepidos habet & crudelior Ignis. 
Et jam vociferans; Nihil ergo poſſumus? inquit, 
Me, me ipſum infelix puer, & mea regna triumpho 
Ducet ovans? dum vos (pudet oh!) torpetis inertes. 
Innocui ludunt & adhuc per colla Ceraſte? 
Nil Furiis dignum & populo memorabile noſtro 
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Quod timeat Deus, & quod vel ſtupeam Tpſe, paratis? 
"Quz nova Formido, aut pejor formidine Virtus 
Corda gelat? quondam (memini) fortiſſima run 
Perdidi ob hoc Cælumꝰ 
Pectora tum longæ percellit verbere caudæ, 
Iratus tantæ quod non ſuffecerit Iræ. 
Deinde ſedet, vultùqʒ horrendum cætera profert. 
Stant Furiæ juxtà, & ſe lumine circumſpectant, 
Dum late loca vaſta ſilent, ſævagqʒ quiete 
Triſtis nativi duplicata horroris imago eſt. 
Ipſi flammantes inſano ſulphure rivi 
Jam tacitis ſerpunt per littora conſcia Iymphis, 
Vincula nulla ſonant, non Angues ſibila mittunt, 
Non audent inter formenta gemiſcere Sontes. 

Tandem prorepit diræ ſœdiſſima turbæ 

Invidia; impexis er inem ſerpentibus atrum 
It criſpataz cutis multum laxata pependit, 
Offaq; liquit iners, oſſa aſpera longo luctu. 
Dipſas (monſtrum atrox) latitat ſub pectore anhelo, 
Nocte diẽqʒ bibens nigrum inſaturata cruorem, 
Et ne tam crebro fontem conſumeret hauſtu, 
Nocte diẽque ſuo compenſat damna veneno. 
Sanguine deformatam hominum, tab6que fluentem 
Pallam humeris gerit, & dextrà rotat alta flagellum. 
Inimanem lzv4 craterz ſuſtinet orbem, 
Spumantem felle atque abſynthia tetra vomentem, 
Quo bibit aſſiduè, & ſeſe ebria facta flagellat. 
Hoc j * torva modo, ſe pro medio agmine ſiſtit 
Invidis 
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Invidia; © barathro Furiarum maxima toto 

Invidia! 6 nunquam, niſi cum ſe punit, amanda! 
Summe Pater, clamat ſtygii Barathri, & mihi Nu- 

Se puer imbellis noſtros meruiſſe timores [men, 

Jactabit, magnoque Erebum miſcere tumultu, 

His Colubris, Meque & Te, noſtro Princepe, ſalvis? 

Te minitante tremet perterrita fabrica mundi, 

Et legum errabit Natura oblita ſuarum, 

Te minitante dabunt rapid reſponſa procellz, 

Et timidum horrendo reſonabit fulmine cœlum. 

Tunc & inauratos temerè So contrahet ignes, 

Exiliẽtque, diemque abducet limite noto. 

Fœdera dirumpet Pontus, ſupera ardua tangens, 

Vicinaſque undas Flammarum elementa paveſcent, 

Ipſe Polus fixam ſedem & loca juſſa relinquet 

Spherarimque hilarum ceſſabit lubricus orbis, 

Diffugient nitidi huc illùc picta agmina cali, 

Ipſe etiam Deus illorum. 

Namque olim fimuit certè cum ſumpſimus arma, 

Nobilia arma, & quæ meruerunt victa triumphum ! 

O laudanda dies! 6 ingens gloria noſtri! : 

O iterum talem liceat mihi cernere lucem, 

Ipſe licet vincat, licet in nova tartara trudat 

Et pejora iſtis, poſſint i talia fingi. 

His par concurret paſtor rudis & puer armis? 

Quid poſſunt tortæ ſtridentia verbera fundz? 

Quem torvus longAque fame ſtimulatus & ira 


Non domuit Leo, non infandus membra Goliab, 4 
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Hunc mea vox perdet ſola, & ſub tartara mittet D 
Multa prius paſſum, & nequicquam Numine fiſum. | C 
Quod fi Jeden tanta pietate foveret I 
(Sed ſatis eſt longo notus mihi tempore) Saulus, N 
Quanto nos odio premimus, quant6que furore I 
Ante bis exactos ſuperis ex ordine ſoles, C 
Corde novum toto longe excutiemus amorem, 


Ipſa, &, vos cari, fidiſſima turba, Colubri. V 
Me ſuadente nefas, fraterno ſanguine fecit G 
Cainus, & ætatum dedit Omina læta ſequentum. de 
Vidi toto ingens connixum corpore ſaxum E. 
Jactantem, fratris mortem, & monuments ſepulti. A 
Quis potuit riſus (equidem riſi ipſa) tenere II 
Cum ſua ſic primus nutriret rura Colonus ? M 


Poſt eadem à tergo ſpirans furiale venenum, 
Divifum pepuli ad marmor Pharaona ſuperbum, [| dp 
Curruſque, clypeoſque virum, ardentéſque caballos: Ip: 
Me gelidam mortem ſuadente, & frigida fata 2 
Hauſerunt, avidi peſtis. mentem ipſa manumque 0 
Vat hano armavi, cum tela rebellia ſumpſit, Il 
Cum Magicum (cujus nomen deteſtor & Ipſum) 10 
Deſeruit pulchrà pro libertate Tyrannum. 
Huc (vidiſtis enim) cava per penetralia longè 
Deſiluit, vaſto terrarum exhauſtus hiatu, 
Proque Rego, noſtros deſcendit vious in Ignes. 
Me ſuadente, moras quid ceſſo abrumpere inanes? 
Quid nova non agito, dum geſta antiqua recordor . 
Jam tibi, Jedes (viden'?) hic tibi ibilat angus” 
Ni 
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Nil tua te pietas, nil te, Puer, ipſe juvabit 
Cui fruſtra inſervis, Deus; ©, (i, te juvet, orbis 
Late omnis long4 compoſtus pace ſeneſcat, 
Nec Mores, vel Fata hominum naſcantur iniqua. 
Ipſa autem his merito dilectis exul ab oris 
Contempta evadam in terris, miſerandaque 7 rtus. 

Dixerat, at ſimul ora premunt, & lumina verſant, 
Mox fremitus currunt obſcuraque murmura circum, 
Gaudentimque & mirantum; nihil illa movetur, 
Sed fremit, & tantas ſibi laudes invidet ipſi. 
Exilit ardenti ſolio Rex Ditir acerbi 
Amplexuſque petit; ſubito cùm mota furore 
Ter ſubmiſſa genu rapid fugit ocyor aura. 
Murmura dant Furiæ, dant ſibila læta Colubri. 
Nox erat, humanos & vaſta ſilentia ſenſus 

Spargebantque brevi Lethe, plumb6que ligabant. 

os: lpſum etiam regni molem ſub corde ferentem, 
JatantEmque graves curas ſopor altus habebat 
C:/ſiden, ſopor Invidiam ſed nullus habebat. 
lla par Iſacidum magnas it ſævior urbes, 

I Otque videt ſtructas ingenti marmore turres, 

Atque ebur, & fulvi diſcrimina clara metalli, 

Pergite jam clamat, propriis tumulata ruinis 

Hzc ego tecta dabo, & ſola lucentia flamms. 

Subſtitit in curſu medio, ac ſua fræna remiſit 

.> Fallida Luna, novis ſudavit floridus Hermon 

lor Noribus, ipſe Sion trepidavit vertice toto. 

arts fordanes latebram in ripa quæſivit utrique” 
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Territus, & multà tandem caput abdidit alga. 
Ecce domum ingreditur Sauli, quæ tota tremiſcit, 
Ipſaque fundamenta tremunt, tremit excita tellus; | 
Hie veneranda ſenis fefe convertit in ora 
Benjamini, oculoſque graves, vultümque ſeverum, 
Brachiique, & latos humeros, & fortia membra 
Aſſimilat, pende:que ingens pro pectore barba; 
Qualis ubi ſteterat ſuper atria celſa palati, 
(Egregium Sculptoris opus) de marmore factue, 
Ad portam magni lætus vigilare nepotis: 
Hac adſtans Saulo notæ ſub imagine formæ, 
Formæ verba ſacræ non reſpondentia fundit. 

Surge, age, Rexbrevis Abramidum; ſic nem n ſepul- 
Omen alis fati ? Somnus tibi u. inſtat, [tus 
Atque æterna quies; Si Regem rite vocavi, 


Si nondum tua ſceptra gerit Paſtorculus ille. [*Faulum 


Nondum? unquamne geret? vigila, & rotum indue 
Nec tu, magne Deus, juſti ſiqua eſt tibi cura, 
(Quod dubito, meliùſqʒ irent mortalia vellem) 
Dedecus hoc Saulo, atq; Mihi patiaris inuſtum, 
Abramidiſque tuis, ſacrzq; in ſecula genti. 
O Cananæa fames ! quid non me abſumpſeris ante 
Quam femur in genus exhauſiſſem fertile tantum? 
Heu genus infelix nullaque in ſorte beatum, 
Donatum magno in penar atque opprobria Sceptro! 
Coctile quid fugiſtis opus, Memphitica juſſa, 
Invito Pharaone truci, auſpiciiſque ſiniſtris? 
Quid Magice (infandum) virgæ mare paruit ipſun 
Den 
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Denſatumque vias nova per divortia duxit? 

Quin, fi me auditis, rubri per marmora ponti, 

Per nemorum errores, immaniſque invia ſilvæ, 
Argillam «_/#gyptt, lateréſque requirite veſtros. 
Dedecus hoc quanto minus eſt Paſtore Tyranno? 
Tune potes Domino contentus vivere Servo ? 
Concedent tua Sceptra Lyræ? jam ſceptra ſuperſunt 
Sola tibi, titulique & regni nomen inane. 

Illum aliæ magna laudant formidine gentes, 

Illum omnis Judæa colit, Meminiſtin ovantem 

(Si quicquam in te, d aule, viri eſt, meminiſſe neceſſe eſt) 
Cum cantu rediiſſe domum, feſtiſque choreis? 

ul. Mille viros gladio Saulus confoderit; eſto; 

us Quis dederit letho decies totidem, arduus, audax, 
Pluſquam Ag men Puer? & vivit tamen ille, tuiſque 

n Perfruitur damnis; illi tua regia ſervit, 

e | Quam non illa diu Taa? jam diadema capeſſit, 
Conſenditque tuos thalamos, Saulique potentis 
Jeſſidæ dabit hæredem (pro dedecus!) CUxor. 

Hoc ſtruit, hoc ſperat damuel; talem tibi peſtem 
Molitur, cum dicta Dei crudelia ſpargit | 

e Per populos paſſim, cum vana Oracula mendax 

> | Quaque optat, fingit; Deus eſt, Deus illa minatus? 
Sic te tratAſſet Rex Diuum Hominumque Baalus ? 

rl Aut tam averſa ſuis Aſtarte magna fuiſſet? 

Quid queritur? ſacram te vi rapuiſſe coronam? 

At magnæ proceſſerunt juſto ordine ſortes; 


fu Neve aliter potuit (quid enim taceam?) 1pſe jubere 
Den H 5 Non 
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Non unquam plus te Sortive Deove fatebor 
Quam meritis debere tuis. Quid tempore ab illo 
Ipſe Deus, populuſque dei tibi debeat, ulli 

Haud reor obſcurum; tantà tu laude coronam 

(O mi chare nepos, © magnz maxime gent1s) 
Divinum tanto cumulaſti unere munus, 
Nequicquam; nam quæ tantis data præmia factis? 
Te Puer, & Vates furioſus & omnia vorſant, 
Contra Te ſanguis tuus, & Natura rebellat, 

Ac vanum infidi præfertur nomen Amici, 

(O furor, 6 ſcelus infandum!) Sceptrog; Patriq; 
Cui cauſz indormis? quz Manes ſuſcitat ipſos; 
Fixa ſepulchrorum atq; oculorum clauſtra reſignat; 
Nec cineres puer ille ſinit dormire ſepultos, 

Sed negat æternæ jus indubitabile Noctis. 

Quid facis? aut talem quid non interficis hoſtem, 
Qui turbat vitamg; tuam mortemq; tuorum 2 
Aude, age, nil illo reſtat tibi triſte remoto; 
Solus hic objectus (ſeu Terræ ignobilis umbra 
Auſa laboranti quæ ſolem avertere Lung) 

Ad te ventura & tibi debita munera cœli 

Occupat, ac ſacri radios intercipit ignis; 
Defectum poſt hunc ſuperant tibi candida fata, 
Formosique dies, & vitæ lucidus ordo. 

Natales nos, Nate, tuos, regaliaq; aſtra, 
Conſcriptämqʒ notis Fortunam vidimus aureis. 


Nondum, 6, nondumne ardeſcit tibi pectus honeſto 


(Ardeſcit certè) vindictæ ac laudis amore? 


Mag- 
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Magnum aliquid pariat. Memor eſto Tuiq; Meiq; 


Jamqz vale, feror ad cœlum ſedeſq; tuorum, 
Et luce, & nutu magni revocatus Abrams. 

Dixit, & ora viri flatu percuſſit iniquo; 
Intrat Lethalis labefactas aura medullas;ʒ 
Olli vaneſcit dubii nubecula ſomni, 
Huc illùc fert circum oculos; tremit inde repente 
Dum ſimulacra videt formis volitantia mixtis, 
Quz conſuta male in vacuo timor acre pingit. 
Stant crines, ſudor perfundit frigidus artus, 
Et toto ingentes decurrunt corpore guttz. 
Jam pedibus terram, manibus jam pectora tundens 
Incipit; Et verum eſt; oravit vera, fuique 
Ifraelitis adhuc; pietas me ſtulta fefellit, 
Me Puer, & Vates furioſus & omnia vorſant. 
Sacrilega, heu, facta eſt patientia noſtra, ſepultos 
Heu violat cineres, tumulôſqʒ recludit avitos. 
Octingentorum minus eſt Mors ipſa profunda 
Annorum, quam quo torpet mea Vita veterno. 
Indigno, tu ſancte parens, ignoſce Nepoti, 
Quem propter placidas voluiſti linquere ſedes, 
Mortalefq; zgros, miſerumqʒ reviſere mundum. 
Sancte parens, tua juſta libens mandata capeſſam, 
Et te vincam odio, & tandem me vivere noſces. 
Nec fruſtra hunc tantum capies, Mag na Umbra, laborem. 
Non Homines illum nobis, non Sidera coli, 
Non Deus eripiet, 
Interca in placidas, Tu Dive, relabere ſedes, , 
= 4 Et 
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Et repete antiquam pacatà mente quietem 

Sub terras, ubi Jeſſiden mox affore triſtem 

Lætus, & effuſo pallentem ſanguine cernes. 

Poſt lucem hanc noſtros iterum ſi lædat ocellos, 

A Te, magne Pater, perrumpere diſcat oportet 
Nature Leges, & ſerrea cluſtra Sepulchri, 


His dictis nutrit flammam ſtimulatq; furores. 

Zeſſides ſecurus abeſt; illum Sopor udus 
Non jam rore levi, ſed plera proluit Urna, 

Dormiat, & ſolidum accipiat per membra ſoporem, 
Qualem animus caſtus, qualem mens integra donat, 

Quis metus eſt, vigilante Deo, domire Davidem ? 

Palantes nubes ſupià implictolq; /abores 

Etheris, atq; volumen inextricabile Cœli, : 
Gauaia ſphærarum ſupra & modulamina certay 
Supra Orbem, qui perpetuo bene pervigil igne 

Exiguis ſplendet Gemmis, numeriimgq; requirit, 

Eſt Locus immenſã qui exhauſtus luce fatiſcit; 
Hic Polus excurrit longe, & ſe pore relinquit, 
Nec proprzas laſſus valet ipſe attingere Metas. 

Igne tumet blando, & tranquillo fulgure vibrat, 
Gloria nec tanto in ſpacio immoderata tenetur. 
Non hic oſcuri tremebunda crepuſcula Solis 
Nativum jubar inficiunt, caſtumq; Serenum. 
Non hic Luna ſuis veſtitur pallida furtis, 
Nec face languenti ſpargit per inane Tenebras. 
Non hic præcipiti Tempus ſuper orbe rotatur, 
Nec vaga partitur repetitis Sæcula gyris 


— 
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Vertigo; Nihil hic Fuit, & nihil hic Erit unquam, 
Sed conſtans, immotümq; #ternumq; ſedet Nunc. 
Hæc domus, hoc magni ſanctum penetrale Tonantis ; 
Hic Labor auguſti, dulcis Labor Infiniti, 

Occupat atq; implet Cœlum, ſed limite coli 
Contentus nullo, Solus ſe continet Ipſe. 

Quondam immane fuit Vacuum; Sint omnia dixit; 
Ille ſimul dixit, parent ſimul omnia Yerbo, 

Nam Verbum tuit Ipſe ſuum. Turgeſcere cœpit 
Fecundum Nihil, & plend cuncta edidit alvo. 

Quis vos, O Deus, aut quis veſtra palatia pandet 
Tres une ! 


— 


Hic te perfrueris roto, atq; has maximus arces 


* Xternum colis, intereà non deſeris orbem 


Quem feciſti olim noſtrum, ſed pondera vaſta 
Exagitas nutu informans molẽmq; ſequacem. 
Quod fi vim tacitam auterres dextramq; potentem, 
Extemplo turbata tides ac fœdera rerum, 

Ipſe die rector fuſis nullo ordine habenis 

Retrò ageret currus, & mundi cardo coacti 

Cum ſonitu rueret, laxis diſcurrere Hellis, 

Et ſine lege hominum confundere fata liceret. 
lpſa etiam rationis egens Natura pararet 

In Nihilum properare ſuum; nam Spiritus aptum 
Tornatümqʒ exercet opus, ſeq; addit ubiq; 

Ni faciat, ſubito torperent cuncta, maloq; . 

Tota laborarent ſomno, #ternoq; veterno. 


Omnia nobiſcum (qui Nos) Deus etficit, orſis 


Non 
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Non dedignatus ſocium ſe adjungere noſtris. 
Stant circum aurati, turma officioſa, Miniſtri, 
Atqʒ Dei juſſa expectant, gaucentq; juberi. 
Hinc Domini in vultu immenſo ſine fine bibentes 
Immortalem oculis lucem, fixo ore tenentur. 
Unum ex his nutu vocat ipſe; ſilentia ſervat 
Regia cœlorum, & reverenter tota tremiſcit. 
Ergone tam ſubitò excidimus ? (fic infit ab alto) 
. Sceptra videt, nec Nos ſimul? imperiog; potitus 
Ignorat per quem ſteterat? creditne procellas 
Irrita per pontum rapuiſſe ferocia verba 
Injuſtaſqʒ minas? Surdzne effecimus Aures ? 
Falleris, O demens, audivimus omnia, Saule, 
Atq; emptum optabis magno nil tale locutum. 
Quz mala 7e/i4# intentas meliora merenti, 
Cuncta tui in caput unius converſa ferentur. 
Diximus: an dictis noſtris Gens Terra repugnet ? 
Ah imbelle lutum ! non hoc tua Lingua referret, 
Injuſſa in medio ſubſiſteret icta palato, 
Si tibi nota dies fieret, quo tu ipſe jacebis 
* Gilboacos multo deformans ſanguine campos, 
Ioſe miſer, natiq; tui, & capita illa ſuperba 
Pendebunt Templis monumentum infame profanis, 
Stultorum jocus, & ludibria ſæva Deorum. 
Dextera Jeidæ immerito quæ tanta minatur 
Juſta aderit vindex, & te, te occiderit ipſum, 
Quocum nunc iras atq; implacabile bellum 
Nequicquam geris, ille tuo lucebit in auro, 


Dr 


— 
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Dile&oq; nimis cinget diademate frontem, 
Et quod tu Solium feciſti infame piabit. 

Ergo age, Jeſſidæ inſani fer dicta Tyrann ; 
lpſe nihil ſed enim timeat, properantior ipſam 
Arceſſitus eat (nam Rex arceſſet) ad aulam; 
Non ullum metuet, benè ſi nos noverit, hoſtem, 
Incolumem (dixi) qui nunc jubeo ire, reducam. 

Sic ait, inflectit ſeſe polus ipſe decenter, 

Nec non turba poli famulatrix; ocyùs omnes 
Interrupta iterum exercent modulamina Sphæræ, 
Angeliceq; ſimul renovant ſacra orgia Turmæ. 
At non, qui miſſus Jeſſidæ Nuncius tbat 

Ille vehens pennis magnum per inane citatis, 
Nubila plus ſolito jam candeſcentia tranat, 
Quãqʒ volat niveus ſignat veſtigia limes. 
Aligerum cœli fic vulnerat aera fulgur, 

Plurima fic primæ currit Atrictura diei, 

(Sic aut tarda magis) cum ixdùm Sole relicto 
Ecce ſimul terram ferit, atq; reſurgit in altum. 
Vix ipſum rapidi Tempus miracula Motus 
Percipit attonitum, & menſuram non habet ullam 
Tam curtam, excelſo ſic præpes ab æthere lapſus 
Nuncius aſtabat Feſiaz, ac talia fatur. 

Surge, bone, inſaniq; exaudi dicta Tyranni 
Aſpera, nempe tuo jam mane cruore litabit; 

Ipſe nihil ſed enim timeas; properantior ipſam 

Arceſſitus eas (nam Rex arceſſet) ad aulam. 

Tutum (dixit enim) qui te jubet ire, reducet. 
Exilit 
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Exilit ille toris, & circum lumina verſat 

Nequicquam z nox undiq; & undiq; funditur aer. 

SpeEſq; Metuſq; adſunt dubii, vicibuſq; recurſant. 

Quos vario exagitans convolvit pectore, donec 

Albeſcunt primo montana cacumina Sole, 

Cum Rex Jeſſiden arceſſit ſævus, ut ægram 

(Incautum ſpecie ſi fallere poſſet honeſta) 

Soletur tidibus mentem, curaſq; ſoporet. 

Dic mihi, Aſuſa, ſacri quæ tanta potentia Ferſus: 


(Nam tibi ſcire datum, & ver ſu memorare potenti, 


Cuncta vides, nec te poterit res tanta latere 

In regno, Regina, tuo) vim Diva recluſam 
Carminis, & latè penetralia ditia pande, 
Theſaur6ſque, & opes, & inenarrabile Sceprrum. 
Quz ſprevere homines, tandem ut mirentur am entque, 
Diviſque accedat reverentia juſta Portis. 

Ut ſacri primùm fœcundo in pectore Vatis 
Indigeſta operis ſurgunt Elementa futuri, 
Materies donec paulatim ſumere formas 
Incipiat, juſſoq; incedant ordine verba, 

Ac benè diſpoſitus leni fluat agmine verſus: 
Talis erat Naturæ olim naſcentis Imago, 

Sie magnum Mundi divino ex ore Poema 
Prodiit, artiſiciſq; informis maſſa ſupremam 
Imploravit opem, longo impatienter amore. 
Indociles nondùm ſubierunt fædere Partes 
Fraterno commune jugum; bellumg; fine arte 
Geſſerunt diſcurrentes nullo ordine Motus. 


Aterni 
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Æterni Ratio quos tandem Muſica verbi 
Diſcrevitq; locis, & vincula dulcia victis 
Impoſuit; Numero ſq;; pios, facilẽmqʒ tenorem 
Elicuit; Medios Aer atq; Unda Sonores 
Conſentu referunt muto; levis Ignis acutos, 
Terra graves, rapido Lunam diverberat ictu, 
At lentam Saturn operoſo pollice CHordam. 
Sic celeres Motus cum tardis intertexti, 

Jam feſtum Recti, Curvi, Longiq; Breveſq; 
Exercent Ludum, & docto diſcrimine plaudunt, 
Ut peccent magnæ veſtigia nulla CHoreæ. 

Hæc eſt quæ Ment: auditur Symphonia dulcis, 
Ornatu cernendam alio ſeſe exhibet Auri, 
Dives opum, vari6q; ſuperba Scientia cultu. 
Hæc habitat vatum libris, hæc carmine in iſto 
Harmonia eſt; non Cantoris, non illa Legentis 
Indiget, in charta multum facunda ſilenti. 
Hæc agilis Magni percurrit corpora Mundi, 
Hæc Parvi toto ſe miſcet corpore Mundi. 
Totus Homo Harmonia eſt; omnes Symmetria cenſus 
Congerit hic, omnis Nature Archiva tenentur. * 
Ipſe Chorum facit Unus, & eſt Deus ipſe Chotagus. 
Hinc in nos nata eſt Numerorum ſancta poteſtas, 
Nam ſimul ac portas humani corporis intrant 
Inveniunt Fratreſq; ſuos, charoſq; Sodales, 
Et pariles numeros, & reſpondentia metris 
Metra ſuis; jungunt dextras, redduntq; ſalutem. 
Nec nos vi victos capiunt, bell6q; ſubactos, 


Stant 
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Stant C:ves intùs dilecti à partibus Hoſtzs, 

Et ſeſe dedunt ſine Proditione volentes. 

Hoc rerum ingenio mira medicatus ab arte 

| Effuſus Sanguis diſtantia vulnera quærit 
Ignotum per iter, quamq; accipit ipſe ſalutem 
Abſenti gaudet gratus tranſmittere Fonti. 
Haud aliter parili tentis conamine Chord;s 
Fraterno hæc trepidat, cum tangitur altera, motu. 
Illa ſuo, hac ſolo Nature vivida pulſu. 

Sic Lyra Feſſide, tum dulci callida furto, 
Megra ſubintravit miſeri præcordia Regis, 
Placavitq; æſtus animi, ſevoſq; tumultus. 


K o — —— — 
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UM ſacra ſævis Iſacidum manus 
Exiret oris, terribilem procul 
Audivit, aſpexitq; gentem, 
Et refluum trepidavit æquor. 
Ut qui ſequentes antevolans fuga 
Evaſit hoſtes, ſtat procul arduo 
De monte reſpectans, & omnes 
Aure ſonos bibit inquietä. 
Erexit undas ſic Mare turbidum, 
Ut ſigna vidit prætereuntia, 
Fluttiiſq; pendentes utrimqʒ 
Lt Scopuli ſteterunt acuti. 
Chryſtallini non me nia lympida 
Mundi 
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Mundi figurà plus ſtabili manent, 
Ex elaborato nitentum 

Marmore conſolidata aquarum. 
Non audet Ammis ad mare progredi, 
Fontem reviſit mentis inops ſuum. 
Nato latebroſos receſſus 

Fons aperit, gremiùmqʒ vido. 
Circùm tremiſcunt culmina Montium, 
Multuſqʒ Collis Montibus adfilit, 
Ut matris abſcondunt ſub alis 

Se teneri trepidantq; Pulli. 
Gaudere viſum fluctivagum mare, 
Gaudere Flumen nobile, nec fuit 
Fugiſſe, poſt Montes fugaces, 

Mobilibus pudor ullus Undzs. 
Nobis nocebit nil fuga Montium, 
Verſi nocebit nil fuga Fluminis. 

I Flamen, i formidoloſum, 

Et pavidi procul ite Montes. 
A:quare ſummis ima valet Deus. 
Diſcent in altum plana tumeſcere, 
Valleſq; turgeſcent, ferEntq; 

Attonito capita alta cœlo. 
Fontemq; Flumen ſi repetis tuum, 
Fontem refundet dura ſilix novum; 
Nec ſaxa ceſſabunt, nec ipſæ 
Flumina ſuppeditare rupes. 


Sic 
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Sic cecinit ſanctus Yates, digitoſq; volantes 
Innumeris per fila modis trepidantia movit, 
Intimaq; elicuit medici miracula plectri. | 
Audivere ſonum, & victi ceſsère furores. | 
At non Invidie Sault de pectore ceſſit 
Indomitus Serpens; vocem nihil ille ſalubrem, 
Incantatoris nihil irrita carmina curat. 4 
Fingit adhuc morbum, & ſpumas agit ore Tyrannus, I 
Et verum falſo ſcelus excuſare furore [ 
(Heu nimiùm ingratus tantz oblituſq; ſalutis! ) d 
Sperat, adhuic miſer, & nequicquam mente recepta. I E 
Jamq; inopinatam ſuſtollens fervidus haſtam V 
E 
þ 
E 


(Quam carafn ſibi pro Sceprro geſtare ſolebat) 
Dentibus infrendens, oculiſq; immane minatus, 


Pectora Jeſſidæ crudeli deſtinat ictu, 


Dulcia dum ſacræ renovat medicamina vocis, In 
Nil meritus metuenſve mali; volat illa per auras, V 
Stridens, oppoſitoq; dat irrita vulnera muro. E 
Namq; polo lapſus Miles cæleſtis ab alto di 
Detorſitqʒ manu, juſtoq; errore fefellit. 

O cæcas hominum vires, fruſtraq; ſuperbas! M 
Arma ſui dextram Domini mandataq; fallunt, (D 
Ni jubeat Deus inirmumq; impellat acumen. Di 
Vulneris ille tui jam Fæliciſſimus error, Fa 
Tam bene Giiboacis non deluderis in arvis! Fo 
Inde tuam excipiet gentem, & Fatalia ſceptra At 
Zeſſides, mare iq; tuos ea fama (ſub imo Pal 


Siquid res hominum merſos Acheronte moyebunt) IQ 
Semper . 


) 
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Semper morte nova & fæcundo vulnere rodet. 
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Hinc Deus ipſe tuas dedit illi evadere fauces 
Incolumem, hinc Parcas jam fila extrema legentes 
Inſtaurare opus, & telam producere juſſit. 

Ille fugam celerans vix duro elapſus ab hoſte 
Sentit adhuc; ſed & arma ſequi, ſed & agmina credit 
A tergo; creditq; haſtam exaudire volantem. 

Nec fruſtrà; tantos cauſa urget honeſta timores, 
Ipſaq; Formido illius divina futuri eſt. 

Nam ſuperaccenſa eſt fato violentia Regis, 

Et quæ Jeſſiden non fixit lancea, Saulum 

Vulnerat hæc ipſum; ſalvo jam neſcit honore 
Exuere inſanam mentem, nec judicat eſſe 

Regis, inexpletum crudimg; relinquere crimen. 
Ergo manum lectam juvenum quos ipſe furentes 
Impulerat monitis, ſcelerumq; incoxerat uſu, 
Vi, ferro, jubet incantum ſuperare Davidem, 
Erroremq; ſuum ſucceſſu abolere nefaſto. 

SIC animo Saulus, contra Deus omnia volvit. 

Interea Michole Fefſides multa timenti, 
Multaq; ploranti curi/q; decentibus ægræ, 
(Namg; oculis plus illa ſuis, plus lumine cœli 
Dilexit, non / minus dilecta, Maritum) 
Facta refert, & parva ſui diſcrimina lethi. 
Forte ſuper Micholes dotalia tecta, ubi & Hortus 
AÆthereus mira florebat penſilis arte, 

Parvum ubi multa nemus pandebat citrea malus, 
Quamqʒ dedit lucem cœli vicinia, flavis 
Vo I. II. I Red- 
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Reddebat pomis, ut Solis lumina Stellz ; Ja 
Lenti incedebant manibuſqʒ oculiſq; plicatis, D 
Plurimaq; alloquio lenibant triſtia dulci. tum eſt) 111 
Cum Michole (viſus nam pluſquam aquilinus aman- A. 


Heu veniunt diri, veniunt, exterrita clamat, D. 
Carnifices ; equitum video agmen, equoſq; fremente Fl 
Audio; clareſcunt medus in frondibus arma, T 


Sævaq; per denſam tranſmittunt fulgura filvam. 
Tolle gradum citus, & propera, fuge quolibet, inquit, I Hi 
Ne morere, O Conjux ; fuge dictis ocyus; adſunt; 10 


Quid nos, quid vinclo junxit pater ipſe jugali, N. 
Voce vocans in ſacra Deum, populuniq; libentem? IIa. 
Bis centum meruiſſe nihil præputia credit? N. 
Ingratus ! Sudor, ſanguis, bellrq; labores Dc 
Dos tibi noſter erant. Tum pleno uberrima fonte N 
Diſcurrit, vociſq; vicem pia lacryma ſervat. bl 
Mox iterùm; Nihil efficiet; per aperta feneſtræ (V 
Hinc te demittam incolumem ; tu qua via cæca, N 


Arripe iter ; fuge mi Conjux ; non hæc tibi dico Ike 
More meo, inviſa eſt tua jam preſentia primùm. Im 
, Ille refert contra; O cunctis præſtantior una 0c 
Conjugibus!——MAzchole dicturum plurima molli Vi 
Occupat amplexu, & raptim multa oſcula turbat. IC 
Dum lacrymas Luctus, ac gaudia miſcet Amoris. I!” 


Parce, ait, incaſsum pretioſa effundere verba, Val 
Aſpice quanta tuz triſtis vicinia mortis. Pu 
Ergò alacer paret dictis; hæc callida lecto Lu 


Jellidæ Sratuam, mira factam arte reponit ; 
Jame 
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Jamq; manus juvenum ſeſe in penetralia fundit 
Dedignata moram ſceleris, jàmq; enſibus ipſum 
Illum ipſum expoſcunt, & verba haud moll ia jactant. 
At Michole laudanda parat mendacia contra, 

Docta piam fraudem, ac dives muliebribus armis, 
Flet ſcinditqʒ comas, & luctiſono ululatu 

Tecta replet; tum fic bene ficto pectore fatur. 

Quid facitis? quem vos prohibetis vivere, duri, 
Huic ipſam miſero mortem, & ſua fata negatis? 
Quzritis exitium Jeſſidæ? parcite Vobis; 

Nil opus eſt Scelere ; ardentis vis improba morbi 
Jamdudum inſervit Patri, & vos eſſe nocentes 

Non ſinit; ecce illum jamdudùm Lingua Oculig; 
Deficiunt; tantam fruſtra quid perditis ram? _, 
Non Mortem, nec Vos, nec veſtros ſentiet Enſes. 
$1 vos innocui ſitis urget tanta cruoris; 

(Me miſeram!) facite ut lubet, & ſatiate furorem. 
Nec faciet brevis hora minus; nec tempore longo 
Reſtabo infelix; Tum lumina juſſa decoro 

lmbre madent, miroſq; oculis dolor afflat honores. 
O quem non Luctus dominæq; potentia Formæ 
Viribus admixtis frangent? turba impia diſcit 
Credere jamprimùm & miſereſcere; linquere mœſtam 
Triſtis & ipſa domum properat; Statua ipſa recumbit 
faſcioliſqʒ voluta caput, ſtrat6q; Sepulta 
Purpureo, atq; refert morientis mortua vultum. 
Lugentes famuli circum tacitiq; miniſtrant, 

Et medicinalis panduntur fercula pompæ, 
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Triſte ornamentum menſæ; dat & arte locata 


Horrorem obſcurum non clara lucerna cubili; Q 
Scilicet iſta vent fraud! ; at ſupra omnia Numen, Ci 
Suffudit fpectantum oculos caligine ſacrg. Fi 
O tandem nullo Ffæhx in crimine, ceſſa Ju 
Virtutem imbelli fruſtra tentare duello, Q 
O manibus decepte tuis, oculiſq; tuorum ! A 


Saulus, ut hæc audit, Quis talia crederet, inquit? I In 
Illum igitur, 4 quinque virùm qui millia fudit H 


Illum, animam ſegni tandem deponere letho? E. 
Nimirùm Deus hunc fertur defendere ſontem; Si 
Sonſve inſonſve fuat, defendat; ſit precor illi A 
Talis membrorum modus & concordia juſta Fi 


Qualis erat primis olim mortalibus, ante E. 
Quam Scelws, aut ſceleris Morbi digniſſima merces E 
Robora fregiſſent ſubito nativa veneno; 

Noſtrum immane odium eſt, totumq; explere Davidiiſ A 
Integer haud poterit; quid fe laudem addit in iſtam || Cl 
Aajutrix Fortuna mihi? memorabile nil eſt K. 
Partita in pena. Pereuntem extinguere lucem | V: 
Quid juvat? exhauſt quid fecem emittere vitæk, IA 


Et pænè attritum feriendo abrumpere filum? Si 
Uſqʒ adeone humilem mea vera & nobilis ira In 
Se dabit? Ah meliùs! ſolennis victima nobis A 
Jeſſidæ vita eſt, & non niſi opima, litabit. A 
Nonduùm vindictæ maturus, creſcat in iram 4 
Pingueſcitq; meam; tunc ipſe libidine quanta df 
Singultantem anima multùm luctante videbo, D 


Pug 


I. 
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pugnantémqʒ diu & producta morte cadentem? _ 
Quid loquor? aut quo nunc vindictam differo ſeram 
Cunttator ? 


Forſitan & pietas ſtulta & clementia ſegnis 

Juratuſqʒ meo Samuel malus hoſtis honori, 

Quæ mihi nunc fixa eſt, mutabunt deniq; mentem. 

Adde quod & noſtræ vindex Fortuna querelæ 

Implicitum tenet, & fugiendi copia nulla eſt; 

Haſta impunè erret, jam ſzpe ferire licebit, 

Et geminare i&us, totamq; haurire cruorem. 

Si fato oppetere, & placida jam morte neceſſe eſt; 

At videam extremos trepidanti pectore ſenſus 

Fundentem, atq; oculos optato funere paſcam. 

Ergo agite hüc, juvenes, Jeſſiden ſiſtite nobis, 

Expirantem animam licet, & ſuprema gementem. 
Jam pulchræ apparent latè veſtigia fraudis; 

At Mic hole irati juſſa incuſare Martz, 

Crudeleſq; minas, & vim prætendere facto. 

Saulus ut hæc; vix immodica fe ſuſtinet ira, 

Volventeſq; premit luctanti pectore curas, 

Amens, & rubris ſuffectus lumina flammis: 

Sic olim Hircanæ metuenda potentia ſiluæ, 

Indomitus Leo, cui rabiem jejunia longa 

Addiderant, ſiquem Incautum procul ire juvencum 

Aſpicit, ille jubam quaſſat, dapibuſq; futuris 

Accingit ſeſe lætus, tum cæca viarum 

Speratam fi forte tegunt erroribus eſcam, 

Deluduntqʒ famem, torquet flammantia circum 

1 Lumina, 
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Lumina, & irato tellurem vulnerat ungue, 
Horrendumqʒ fremens ſilvas rimatur opertas; 
Nil opus eſt vento, trepidant formidine frondes, 
Spelunciſqʒ feras timor abdit & urget in ipſis. 
Meſtus ubiq; horror, nemorùmqʒ ſilentia vaſta, 
Non audet turbata rugitum imitarier Eccho. 

In medio filvz immenſæ quæ proxima Raman 
Obtegit, illuſtatq; verendi nominis umbra, 
Inclita ſanctorum ſita ſunt Collegia Vatum, 

Sub magnis juvenum fervens ubi turba Mag iſtris, 
Ad ſacros effuſa pedes didicere ſilentes, 

Cordaq; cœleſti ſtiparunt cerea melle. 
Succreſcunt palmo veluti radicibus alta 

Germina, rore Dei, & materno lacte repaſta, 
Nunc parva, haud umbras olim factura minores. 
Non tam mole ſua quam fundatore ſuperbit 

Grata Domus, nollet Samuelis nomine marmor 
Aut mutare aurum; tantum decus addidit author. 


Hanc pius extruxit Yates ; modicoſq; & honeſtos 


Suffecit reditus, paupertatemqz decoram. 

Nec ſeſe tantum dextræ tamen illa benignæ, 
Quam Linguæ debere putat, quæ prodiga ſacros 
Explicuit cenſus, magniq; æraria cœli. 

DoRores illic Samuel cundolq; Prophetas 

Sub pedibus lætos vidit; nec gloria tanta 

Quod docuere al ios, quam quod didicère ſub illo. 
Quadrata exiguis includitur area tectis; 

Nam non illa Artis fabricavit inepta libido, 


Sed 
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Sed Nature uſus, quæ gaudet maxima par vo. 

Intus quadratæ viridis ſtat porticus umbræ, 

Et denſæ Solis propellunt ſpicula Laurus, 

Securz cœli, rapidoſq; ad fulguris ictus 

Impavidz; in medi6q; argentea vena ſalubris 

Exiliebat aquæ, violatæ carcere nullo 

Marmoris, aut triſti plangentis vincla ſuſurro, 

Sed Iztz topho viridi, argutiſq; lapillis. 

Non minus illa tamen, corpus purgare, levare 

Apta ſitim, aut ſacros accedere pauper ad uſus. 

Hic ſua cuiqʒ data eſt cella, & ſua cuiqʒ ſupellex 

( Lautities veterum danctorum & copia dives) _ 

Sponda brevis, ſcamnum, necnon ex abiete eodem 

Menſa tripes; portam clauſiſſent plura volenti 

Inferre; antiqui pomeria juſta NVeceſſi 

Servantes, pulchreqz auf contemnere Lana. dunt, 

Fallimur heu! nec magna opulentum aut plurima red- 

Sed forma, ac generi benè reſpondentia vitæ. 

Impedit, atq; onerat dominum numeroſa ſupellex, 

In parva congeſta domo. Ponè altera ſurgit 

Altior, atqʒ uſu cultuqʒ auguſtior ædes. 

Ad latus hic lævum ſe pandunt Aula, Scholæque. 

Bibliotheca tenet dextrum, & Synagoga, precantum 

Nunquam muta choro. Stat plurima fagina menſa 

Ornamentum Aulæ; non invidioſa, nec impar 

Pellibus inſtratis, quibus eſt circumdata, Lectis. 

Accumbunt primi capitiſqʒ comæq; verendæ 

Doctores, Socii in gremiis jacuere recepti. 0 
14 At 
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At Juvenes infra bene læti rebus egenis 
Graminibus ſuper aggeſtis, ulvaq; paluſtri 


Decumbunt; Lectos, Menſaſq; Dafeſq; miniſtrat 


Terra ferax, & Sole Coquo convivia gaudent. 
Bibliotheca fuit paucis decorata libellis, 

Non onerata malis; nondum inſatiata libido 
Scribendi (peſtis jucunda) invaſerat orbem, 
Nec Medicina Artes curandis mentibus aptæ 
In morbum fuerant ipſæ ſcabiemg; pudendam 
Converſz, quz nunc late contagia ſerpunt. 
Scilicet hos importunos exclufit Amantes 
Virgo Muſa, novæ gemmanti in flore juventæ 
Spectari pavida, & vultum velata modeſtum. 
Nunc fugit amplexus Meretrix deperdita nul los, 
Garrula, vana, procax, cultu mendica ſuperbo, 


Et populo compreſſa (nefas) parit horrida Monſtra. 


Quis furor hic tanto fruſtra ſudare /abore 
Deſidiam, miſer6q; inſane more Jby/le 
Scribere, quæ volitent vacuis ludibria Ventis? 
Diverſas illic art&{q; modo6ſq; videres, 

. Queis brevis atq; fugax Verborum Natio vitam 
Exuit aeriam, & firmum fibi vindicat ævum. 
7 Herulis quædam leviter commiſſa caducis, 
Aſt alia in ſolido depoſta fideliter ære, 
Palmarum hæc foliis vano mandata labore 

Ni cognata Oleum præberet Cedrus amicum. 
Hic longa arboreis ſcribuntur carmina libris, 
Tam bene florenti non vixit in arbore cortex ; 


Illic 
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Illic Pictoris ſignata elementa videres, 

Hic Teætoris acu, doctæq; volumina veſtis. 

Illic cerataſq; ſtilo perarante tabellas, 

Aſt hic membranas tenues, biblonq; paluſtrem, 
Tunc rudia, atqʒ artis nova tentamenta futuræ, 
Nec non & paries perfungitur ipſe Scholarum 
Munere librorum; totus deſcribitur orbis, 
Equoreæq; viz, ſparſzq; per æquora terre, 
Etherizq; Plagæ, palantéſq; æthere Stellg. 
Adduntur Sententio!e, monituſq; verendi, 
Hiſtorieq; breves; pars clara & aperta legenti, 
At pars Niliacis animantum obſcura figuris. 
Hic ſociatorum ſacra Conſtellatio Vatum 

(Quos felix virtus evexit ad æthera, nubes 
Luxurie ſupra, Tempeſtateſq; Laborum) 
Diſperſit latè radios, tenebraſq; fugavit, 
Doctrinæ effundens Lucem Influxumq; benignum. 
Aſtrorum Nathanus viréſqʒ viaſq; latentes, 
Aureaq; explicuit ſuperi penetralia mundi, 
Haud magico cœlis deducens Sydera verſu; 

Hol ut utröſqʒ polos converſd luce ſalutat 
Gaudentes; ſequiturq; volubilis Annus euntem. 
Quam gravibus numeris argentea Scena ſupernè 
Procedit, quantaq coercita /ege vagatur 

Ipſe quidem Yates, ſed enim nil debuit Afris 
Contemnens Ni vos, & Fonte repletus ab ipſo 
Materiam ingenti Mahol inſectatur amore, 

Per gyros, per mæandros, per cæca viarum 
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Venator, fugit illa levis, premit ille fugacem, 
Oraq; vertentem, & tentantem evadere furto. 
At ſolidas ſignare notas in pulvere docto 
Gaddus, & æternas gaudet turbare figuras. 
Necnon & longe Numeros line fine vagantes 
Producit patiens Comes; exuperabile nunquam 


Tentat adire jugum, puncto; aſcendit ab Uno, 
P yramidem inverſam, & creſcentem ſemper acervum. 


Defunctis victura ſtruit monumenta Serazas, 
Condit aromatica prohibetq; putreſcere laude. 
Et quos præteriti vaſtum Mare Temporis annos 
Abſorpſit, fundo petit Urinator ab imo. 

Quan celer occaſus, tardumq; fit incrementum 
Imperiis; & quæ fabricat ſolertia Fatum 
Edocet; at Samuel divina oracula fidus 
Explicat interpres; nec cæcos more ferarum 
Sed lætos parere homines jubet, atqʒ ſcientes. 
Sæpè etiam abreptus mentis violentibus alis, 
Temporis ingreditur penetralia celſa futuri, 
Impluméſq: videt nidis cœleſtibus annos. 

Hæ reliquæq; Artes hic excipiuntur amico 
Hoſpitio tantum; poterat ſed ſana Poeſis 
Hoc nata atq; educta loco, & regnare videri. 
Non magis aſſiduo reſonat domus aurea cantu 
Angelici cœli; nullo non ſpirat ab ore 


Carmen; dulciſonumqʒ chorum moderantur Aſapbus 


| Hemaniiſque, ambo genio excellente Poetæ, 
Voce pares liquid, digitiſq; /oquacibus ambo. 


Parte 
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Parte alia Synagoga pio pulcherrima luxu 

Splendebat (nam ſunt illic 4zſpendia frugi) 

Perſtringunt oculos auro laquearia fulvo, 

Spectantum; ſed quos recreant aulæa viciſſim 

Cœruleo, ſacroq; colore; illic prece forti 

Tergz die ſoliti vim cœlo inferre volenti, 

Terq; die ſanctum Maſis verſare volumen, 

. | 1erq; piis, totiſq; Deum reſonantibus Hymns, 

Exercent lætam ſtadio ſeptemplice vocem. 

Talis erat quo adam, tam celſo Muſa volatu 

Sprevit humum, generis memor, atqz ſiperba decenter. 
Carmen erat, Deus huncMundumqui voce loguutus; 

Nämqʒ; prius tenebræ diffundebantur inanes, 

Immenſumq; Nihil, Vacuiq; informis hiatus. 

Plenus ubiqʒ ſui, propria zpſe Palatia ſedit 

Omnipotens, ſeſe contentus & Omnia ſolus. 

Ille autem totus Bonztas, Saprentia totus, 

Totus Amor, voluit gratis producere cuncta; 

Cuncta Foluntati, nondum producta gerebant 

Artiſici morem, & late capita alta ferebant. 

Ante alia imperio citiùs ſeſe extulit ingens 

Immane, indigeſtum Aliquid; ſine lumine formæ, 

Et fine honore jacens; ¶ Monagramma Exordia mundil) 

Feſtinaſſe illud ſcires, dum ſancta capeſcit 

Juſſa libens, rebuſq; aliis præcurrere gaudet. 

Hoc tamen in gremio, & il promittente receſſu, 
Ditia cunctarum glomerantur ſemina rerum. 
Emicat hinc ſubitò lucenti vortice Flamma, 
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Aſcenditq; Polum, & multo ſeſe implicat orbe; 
Olli ſe jungit comitem & veſtigia tentat 

Fuſus circum Aer; Tellus oneroſa graviſq; 

Ad Mundi medium nativo pondere ſe dat 

Merſa mari; ſed mox denſe penetralia terræ 

Vaſta aperit Pater, & magnum deſcendere Pontum, 
Voce jubet, penituſqʒ cavis habitare latebris. 

At timidi contra non audent hiſcere fluctus, 

Inq; uterum terræ ſine murmure delabuntur. 
Convexa accendit coli meliore metallo, 

Jamq; nova arcano prorumpit gloria fonte, 

Atque implet Solem exundans; hinc flumine vivo 
Lucis inexhauſtæ mundum fe ſpargit in omnem 
Magnum, quo facta eſt, Numen ſtudioſa referre. 
Inde rudem Lune maſſam, fimpiExq; polivit 

Voce opus, & radios aurato pectine compſit. 

Surge, ait, & mceſtz regnum vigil accipe noctis; 
Surrexit, traxitqʒ ſacræ vaga Syrmata lucis. 
Attollunt famulas hinc atq; hinc ſidera tædas, 

Et pulchram cingunt Dominam, & comitantur euntem. 
. Turget humus fœcunda, & pubeſcentibus herbis 
Miratur riſumq; ſuum, inſolii6ſq; colores. 

Jamq; iter aerium radunt impune volantes, 
Exultantq; alacres paſſim formidine nulla, 

Nondum A/xures illis humana minata eſt, 
Nondum læthalis modulamina rupit arundo. 

Tum magnum tenui cecinerunt gutture Numen 
Securæ fraudum; Namen namg; omnia laudant, 
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Fluctivagi Piſces, mutum genus; illius ipſt 
Munus erant, Montéſq; marie, volventia Cete, 
Quiqʒ ſuas parvo ſuperant vix corpore arenas. 

Inde feræ immiſſæ ſilvis, cœleſt ia juſſa; 

Quidnam ultra potuit; Cel Terreq; catenam, 
Ipſum Hominem potuit; quo miſcuit omnia in uno: 
Admirandum opus, & compendia ditia Mundi. 
Tum vero magni monitrix clementia Patris 
Carmen erat, rareq; ire, fuluenq; coactum, 
Impia cum ſacras damnaſſent crimina terras, 
Unda ruens victrix magno ſonitnq; ruinagz 
Omnia vaſta dedit; frondentia tecta volucrum 
Implicuere hilares fruſtra, nova retia, piſces. 
Naufragium paſſa eſt Natura; os Phebus ab alto 
Extulit, & ſolos percuſſit lumine fluctus. 

Non tamen hæc homines memori ſub pectore condunt 
Inſani, fervè q; iterùm furioſa libido; 

Cum ſubitò ardeſcunt nubes, incendia cœlo 

Tetra micant, totuſqy in pœnam excandet Olympus. 
Mox Sodomas tabeſcentes, liquefaQaq; tecta 
Corripuit rapidus flammanti ſulphure nimbus, 
Senſerunt vivi membris crepitantibus ignem 

Qui nunc æternùm miſeros poſt funera torret. 

Longe alia implicuit peſtis Pharaona ſuperbum. 
Cum fluctus confurati, & commilito ventus 
Auxilium Abramidis tulerant; pecus omne profundi 
Miratur, Regumq; ſedent in curribus aureis 

Regum corporibus ſatiati; in gurgite toto 
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534 DAYIDEIDOS. Lib. I. 
Apparent ſemeſi artus, natat unda cruore, 

Nec Mare jam vano cenſetur nomine Rubrum. 
Plurimus ipſe etiam in carmen veniebat Abramus, 
Cujus iter genti manſurum in ſæcula nomen 
Hebrææ dedit, & Moſes, Nunniq; propago 
Bellipotens; quantoſq, illi fregere Tyrannos, 
S$:hozem, membriſq; ſuperbum ingentibus Oggum, 


Lipporidemq; Hobamunq; trucem, fortemq; Debirum, 


Quos dextrai Iſacidum divina potentia ſtravit. 

Sic fragilis vitæ fugientia tempora prendunt, 
Pacatiſqʒ animis cœlum labuntur in ipſum. 
Non illos aurum perſtringit fulgure ſacro 


Dulce malum, ignotum ſæclis quibus Aurea Nomen. 


Cujus nunc ergo ſudore ad tartara multo 

Heu non a miſeris tantum oſſoribus itur. 

Quantum ò ſtultorum turbam ſuperabat avaram 

Dives opum contemptus, & ingens copia mentis 

Non illos Bombyx pretioſo ſedulus ornat 

Funere, nec Tyrio deformant corpora fuco, 

Gloria, nunc animis ztern6q; empta dolore, 
Aura illic viſa eſt levis, & fine pondere nomen. 

Accipit ingenuum feſſos durumg; cubile, 

QuoJg; bene extremi jubeat meminiſſe ſepulchri. 

In medium facilis per ſilvam quæritur eſca, 

Nec populant fluvios crudeli, aut aera ventre, 

Nec crudo heſternas accuſant pectore cœnas. 

Conturbat nunquam tali Natura paratu, 

Hæc bona mundities animi eſt; rubigine nulla 

Infi- 
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Inficitur vitii, nitidum fic ſordibus ævum 

Deterget miſeris, puroq; incedit amictu. 

Hinc Deus intrat agens ſacro præcordia motu, 

Nec propriam cœli preſentior incolit ædem. 

Hinc alacres juſto funguntur munere Senſus, 

Nec titubant, revocantve gradum, Ratione magiſtri. 

Hinc ſimulacra animo depingit myſtica Somnus 

„ Molliter in victos ſimul ac defluxit ocellos. 
Tranſilit admiſſo præſentia Tempora ſaltu, 
/Etatimq; inter ſilvas, & amœna vireta 
Ambulat, atq; annos jam nunc exire parantes, 
Frenaq; mordentes cernit; micat undiq; fati 

. Ordo ingens, valvæqʒ patent, longiq; receſſus. 

O fortunatos nimium, & bona qui ſua norunt ! 

O quam præcelſo deſpectant culmine mundum! 

Et nubes rerum, & jactatum turbine Saulum ! 

Hzc domus hoſpitio eden læta recepit 

Solantem curas, & denſa pericula cantu, 

At manus huc juvenum (quo non penetraverit 774 

Invidieq; oculus?) Regiſq; ſuoq; furore 

Sæva venit; votis damnati immanibus omnes. . 

Segnis erat qui non peſtem juraverat amens 

Jeſſidæ, membrumgq; aliquod promiſerat enſi. 

Sic abſens totum partita eſt Ir cadaver. 

Jamqʒ; adſunt, ſubit6q; afflantur corda ſereno, 

Ignotum inſinuat ſeſe per pectora cœlum. 

Laſcivit paulatim horror, vultuſq; recedit 

Fulgur atrox; & jam pacato ſidere vernat. 


Vena- 
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Venarum caſto gaudentes flumine rivi, No! 


Lene micant; ſignat, divinus tempora candor. Fro 
Mira dies frontis, ſacro quæ fuſa pudore lu 
Prima rubet; ponit belli cædiſqʒ cupido, u 
Dum Numen pacis celebrant, & carmina fundunt Mx 
Pacis opus ; bis jamqʒ al ios, bis luſus eiſdem 

Miſerat exemplis, ipſum jam plena Tyrannum 8cil 
Ire lubet rabies læſamqʒ ulciſcier iram. Nur 
Cum melior ſubitò furor implet mentem animumq; Om 
Perq; omnes ſenſus, perq; intima perſinet oſſa. 1771 
Tum chlamidem illuſam gemmis, aur6q; rigentem iu 
Exuit, & capitis deponit nobile pondus. pra 
Ah puduit regni decus atq; inſignia ferre 

Turpe jugum vitii, & ſervilia jura ferentem; Om 


Tum primum Rex Saulus erat; lux una beatæ 
Inſtar habet vitæ, & longum præponderat ævum. 
Miratur populus, ditumq; emanat ubique, 
Ipſum etiam vatum turbæ ſe adjungere Saulum. 
Balamus fic Beorides Moabitida venit, 

Ut benedictam ageret diris & carmine gentem, 
Et pretio infælix fatalia venderet ora, 
Sic ſecum; at didicit tandem (mirabile dictu) 
Ipſo Aſino ſapere, ac fari meliora mag iſtro. 
O magnum Iſacidum decus! © pulcherrima caſtra! 
O arma ingentes olim paritura triumphos! g 
Non ſic herbarum vario ſubridet amictu, 
Planities pictæ vallis, montiſve ſupini 
Clivus, perpetuis cedrorum verſibus altus. 

Non 


. 
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Non fic æſtivo quondam nitet Hortus in anno, 
Frondeſq; frutuſq; ferens, formoſa ſecundum 
Flumina, mollis ubi viridiſq; ſupernatat umbra. 
Quid video? mortem Iſacidum ſuper arma ſedentem! 
Læta ſedet, prædamqʒ expectat avara futuram. 
Plures Iſacidæ gladios, plura arma parate; 
Scilicet hæc crebro Victoria conteret uſu. 

um Leo ſe attollit udæ, torvumg; tuetur, 
Omnia diffugient preſſis animalia longè 

luribus ; & medio ſi forte recumbit in antro, 
Murmura tum ponent filvz, metuendaq; Tigris 
Prætereuns ipſo vel dormitante tremiſcet. | 
wuz mala, quis Judæ vel proſpera fata precatur, 
Omnia in ipſius caput ingeminata ferentur. 


n 
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v E R S E 9 


Written on 


Several Occaſions. 


CHRIS T's PASSION, 


Taken out of a Greek Ode, written by Mr. Maſters 
of New-College in Oxford. 


I. 
Nough, my Muſe, of Earthly things, 
{ 4 And Inſpirations but of Wind, 
; Take up thy Lute, and to it bind 
Loud andeverlaſting Stri rings; 
And on 'em play, and to em ſing, 
The happy mournful Stories, 
The lamentable Glories, 
Of the great Crucitied King. 
Mountainous Heap of Wonders! which doſt riſe ] 
'Till Earth thou joineſt with the Skies! 
Too larze at Bottom, and at Top too high, 
To be half ſeen by Mortal Eye. 
1 ö How 


IS 
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How ſhall I graſp this boundleſs thing? 
What ſhall I play? What ſhall I ſing? 
Ill ſing the mighty Riddle of myſterious Love, 
Which neither wretched Menbelow, nor bleſſed Spirits 
With all their Comments can explain; [abovez 
How all the whole World's Life to die did not diſdain: 
5 
l ſing the ſearchleſs Depths of the Compaſſion Divine, 
The Depths unfathom'd yet 
By Reaſon's Plummet, and the Line of Wit, 
Too light the Plummet, and too ſhort the Lines 
How the Eternal Father did beſtow - 
His own Eternal Son as Ranſom for his Foce? 
IIl ſing aloud, that all the World may hear, 
The Triumph of the bury'd Conqueror. 
How Hell was by its Pris ner Captive led, 
And the great Slayer Death ſlain by the Dead: 
III. 
Methinks I hear of murther'd Men the Voice 
Mix'd with the Murtherers confuſed Noite, 
Sound from the Top of Calvary ; ts 
My greedy Eyes fly up the Hill, and ſee k 
Who 'tis hangs thete the midmoſt of the threes 
Oh how unlike the others he! the Tres | 
Look how he bends his gentle Head with Bleilings from 
His gracious Hands; ne'et ſttetch'd but to do Good; 
Are nail'd to the infamous Wood: 


K 2 And 
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And ſinful Man does fondly bind 
The Arms which he extends t embrace all human Kind 


IV. 


Unhappy Man, canſt thou ſtand by, and ſee 


W 


All this as patient, as he? 
Since he thy Sins does bear, 
Make thou his Sufferings thine own, 
And weep, and ſigh, and groan, 
And beat thy Breaſt, and tear 
Thy Garments, and thy Hair, 
And let thy Grief, and let thy Love 
Through all thy bleeding Bowels move. 
Doſt thou not ſee thy Prince in Purple clad all o er, 
Not Purple brought from the Sidonian Shore, 
But made at home with richer Gore? 
Doſt thou not ſee the Roſes, which adorn 
The thorny Garland, by him worn? 
Doſt thou not ſee the livid Traces 
Of the ſharp Scourges rude Embraces ? 
If yet thou feeleſt not the Smart 
Of Thorns and Scourges in thy Heart, 
If that be yet not crucify'd, 
Took on his Hands, look on his Feet, look on his Side. 
| V. 
Open, oh! open wide the Fountains of thine Eyes, 
And let *em call 
Their Stock of Moiſture forth, where er it lyes, 
For this will ask it all. 


1. 


Tl 


Ty 


& | Twould a 


Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 5 41 
Twould all (alas) too little be, 
Though thy ſalt Tears came from a Sea: 
Canſt thou deny him this, when he 
Has open d all his vital Springs for thee? 

Take heed; for by his Sides myſterious Flood 
May well be underſtood, 
That he will ſtill require ſome Waters to his Blood. 


— . —%—ĩ—ͤ—— — 


O D E. On Orinda's Poems. 
E allow'd you Beauty, and we did ſubmit 
To all the Tyrannies of it; 
ah! Cruel Sex, will you depoſe us too in Wit? 
Or:nda does in that too reign, 
Does Man behind her in proud Triumph draw, 
And cancel great Apollo's Salick Law. 
We our old Title plead in vain, 
Man may be Head, but Woman's now the Brain. 
Verſe was Love's Fire-Arms heretofore, 
In Beauty's Camp it was not known, 
Too many Arms beſides that Conqu'ror bore: 
"Twas the great Canon we brought down 
le, Taſſault a ſtubborn Town; 
Orinda firſt did a bold Sally make, 
Our ſtrongeſt Quarter take, 
And ſo ſucceſsful prov'd, that ſhe 
= rurn d ppon Love himſelf his own Artillery. 


Wy | K 3 II. Wo- 


$42 PFinſec weine on ſeveral Occaſions, 


IT. ; 
Women as if the Body were their Whole, | 
Did that, and not the Soul If 1 
Tranſmit to their Poſterity ; 
If in it ſometime they conceiv d, Ir 
Th' abortive Iſſue never liv'd. a T 
"Twere Shame and Pity' Orinda, if in thee T 


A Spirit ſo rich, ſo noble, and ſo high 
Should unmanur d, or barren lye. 
But thou induſtriouſly haſt ſow'd and till'd 
The fair, and fruitful Field; 
And tis a ſtrange Increafe, that it does yield. 
As when the happy Gods above 
Meet altogether at a Feaſt, 0 
A ſecret Joy unſpeakably does move, 
In their great Mother Cybele's contented Breaſt: F 
With no leſs Pleaſure thou methinks ſhouldſt ſee, 
This thy no leſs immortal Progeny. 
And in their Birth thou no one Touch doſt find 
Of ch ancient Curſe to Woman-kind, 
; Thou bring ſt not forth with Pain, 
It neither Travel is, nor Labour of the Brain, 
So eaſily they from thee come, 
And there is ſo much Room 
In th exhauſted and unfathom'd Womb, 
That like the Holland Counteſs thou may'ſ bear 
A Child for ey'ry Day of all the fertile Year. 


III. Thou 
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III. 
Thou doſt my Wonder, would'ſt my Envy raiſe, 
If to be prais d I lov d more than to praiſe, 
Where-e er I ſee an Excellence, 
I muſt admire to ſee thy well knit Senſe, 
Thy Numbers gentle, and thy Fancies high, Lr 
Thoſe as thy Forehead ſmooth, theſe ſparkling as thine 
'Tis ſolid, and tis manly all, 
Or rather tis Angelical, 
For as in Angels, we 


Do in thy Verſes ſee 
Both improv d Sexes eminently meet, [ſweet. 
They are than Man more ſtrong, and more than Woman 
IV. 


They talk of nine, I know not who, 
Female Chimera's that o'er Poets reign, 
I neer could find that Fancy true, 
But have invok'd them oft I'm ſure in vain: 
They talk of Sappho, but alas, the Shame ! 
III Manners ſoil the Luſtre of her Fame: 
Orinda's inward Virtue is ſo bright, 
That like a Lanthorn's fair incloſed Light, 
It through the Paper ſhines where ſhe does write. 
Honour and Friendſhip, and the gen rous Scorn 
Of things, for which we were not born, 
(Things that can only by a fond Diſeaſe, 
Like that of Girls, our vicious Stomachs pleaſe) 
Are the inſtructiye Subjects of her Pen, 


K 4 ä And 
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And as the Roman Victory 

Taught our rude Land, Arts, and Civility, 

At once ſhe overcomes, enſlaves, and betters Men. 


v. N 
A 
V 


But Rome, with all her Arts, could ne er inſpire, 
A Female Breaſt with ſuch a Fire. 
The warlike Amazonian Train, 
Who in Eiſium now do peaceful Reign, 
And Wit's mild Empire before Arms prefer, 1 
Hope twill be ſettled in their Sex by her. 
Merlin the Seer, (and ſure he would not lie, 
In ſuch a ſacred Company,) 1 
Does Prophecies of Learn'd Orinda ſhow, E 
Which he had darkly ſpoke ſo long ago. 7 
Ev'n Boadicia's angry Ghoſt, 
Forgets her own Misfortune, and Diſgrace, F 
And to her injur'd Daughters now does boaſt, 
That Rome's o ercome at laſt, by a Woman of her Race. ! 


2 


pk. e of Faſo f 
a my Lord Broghill's. 


E gone (ſaid I) Ingrateful Muſe and ſee 
What others thou can'ſt fool as well as me. 


Since I grew Man, and wiſer ought to be, 

My Buſineſs and my Hopes I left for thee : 

For thee (which was more hardly giv'n away) 
[ left, even when a Boy, my Play. 


Put 
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But ſay, Ingrateful Miſtreſs, ſay, 
What for all this, what didſt thou ever pay? 
Thou' lt ſay, perhaps, that Riches are 


Not of the Growth of Lands, where thou doſt Trade, 


And I, as well my Country might upbraid * 
Becauſe I have no Vineyard there. 
Well : But in Love, thou doſt pretend to Reign, 
There thine the Power and Lordſhip is, 
Thou bad'ſt me write, and write, and write again; 
Twas ſuch a Way as could not mils. 
I like a Fool, did thee Obey, 
] wrote, and wrote, but ſtill I wrote in vain, 
For after all my Expence of Wit and Pain, 
A rich, unwriting Hand, carry'd the Prize away. 
II. 
Thus I complain'd, and ſtraight the Muſe reply 'd, 
That ſhe had given me Fame. 
Bounty Immenſe! And that too muſt be try'd, 
When I my ſelf am nothing but a Name. 
Who now, what Reader does not ſtrive 
T'invalidate the Gift whilſt ware alive? 
For when a Poet now himſelf doth ſhow, 
As if he were a common Foe, 
All draw upon him, all around, 
And ev'ry Part of him they wound, 
Happy the Man that gives the deepeſt Blow : 
And this 1s all, kind Muſe, to thee we owe, 


$46 Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 


Then in a Rage I took 
And out at Window threw 
Ovid and Horace, all the chiming Crew, 

Homer himſelf went with them too, N. 
Hardly eſcap'd the Sacred Mantuan Book: As 
I my own Off-ſpring, like Agave, tore, 1 
And I reſolv'd, nay, and I think, I ſwore, W 


That I no more the Ground would Till and Sow, A 
Where only flow'ry Weeds inſtead of Corn did grow. 


III. T 
When (ſee the ſubtle ways which Fate does find, 
Rebellious Man to bind, L 
Juſt to the Work for which he is aſſign d) 
The Muſe came in more chearful than before, A 
And bad me quarrel with her now no more. 
Lo thy Reward! Look here and ſee, A 


What I have made (ſaid ſhe) 
My Lover, and belov'd, my Broghill do for thee, B 
Though thy own Verſe no laſting Fame can give, 
Thou ſhalt at leaſt in his for ever live. 
What Criticks, the great He&ors now in Wit, 
Who Rant and Challenge all Men that have writ, 
Will dare t'oppoſe thee, when 
Broghill in thy Defence, has drawn his conqu ring Pen? 
I roſe and bow d my Head, 
And Pardon ask'd for all that I had ſaid, 8 
Well ſatisfy'd and proud, 


I ſtrait reſoly'd, and ſolemnly I vow d, 


— 2 , — , 7 


That 
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That from her Service now I ne'er would part, 
So ſtrongly, large Rewards work on a grateful Heart, 
| IV. 
Nothing ſo ſoon the drooping Spirits can raiſe, 
As Praiſes from the Men, whom all Men praiſe. 
Tis the beſt Cordial, and which only thoſe 
Who have at home th' Ingredients, can compoſe, 
A Cordial, that reſtores our fainting Breath, 
And keeps up Life even after Death. + - 
The only Danger is, leſt it ſhould be | 
Too ſtrong a Remedy: 
Leſt, in removing Cold, it ſhould beget 
Too violent a Heat, 
And into Madneſs turn the Lethargy. 
Ah! Gracious God! That I might ſee 
A time when it were dangerous for me 
To be oer-heat with Praiſe! 
But I within me bear (alas) too great Allays, 
V. 
Tis ſaid, Apelles, when he Venus drew, 
Did naked Women for his Pattern view, 
And with his powerful Fancy did refine 
Their Human Shapes into a Form Divine; 
None who had ſet could her own Picture ſee, 
Or ſay, one Part was drawn for me: 
So, though this nobler Painter when he writ, 


Was pleas d to think it fit, 


548 Perſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 
That my Book ſhould before him fit, 
Not as a Cauſe, but an Occaſion to his Wit: 
Yet what have I to boaſt, or to apply 
To my Advantage out of it, ſince I, 


Inſtead of my own Likeneſs, only find 
The bright Idea there, of the great Writer's Mind? 


1 
Mr. Cowley's Book preſenting it ſelf to the U- || V 
niverſity Library of Oxford. 


Ail Learnings Pantheon! Hail the ſacred Ark, 
Where all the World of Science does imbark ! 
Whichever ſhall withſtand, and haſt ſolong withſtood, 
Inſatiate Time's devouring Flood. 
Hail Tree of Knowledge, thy Leaves Fruit! which well 
Doſt in the midſt of Paradiſe ariſe, 
Oxford the Muſes Paradiſe, 
From which may never Sword the Bleſsd expel. 
Hail Bank of all paſt Ages ! where they lye 
J inrich with Intereſt Poſterity ! 
Fail Wit's IIluſtrious Galaxy! 
Where thouſand Lights into one Brightneſs ſpread; | 
* Hail living Univerſity of the Dead! 
| II. 
Unconfus d Babel of all Tongues, which cer Tveller, 
The mighty Linguiſt Fame, or Time the mighty Tra- 
That could ſpeak, or this could hear. 


Maj Co 
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Majeſtick Monument and Piramide, 
Where ſtill the Shapes of parted Souls abide, 
Embalm'd in Verſe, exalted Souls, which nos 
Enjoy thoſe Arts they woo'd ſo well below, 
Which now all Wonders plainly ſee, 
That have been, are, or are to be, 


In the myſterious Library, 
The Beatifick Bodley of the Deity. 


III. 
Will you into your Sacred Throng admit 
The meaneſt Britiſo Wit? 


You Gen ral Council of the Prieſts of Fame, 
| Will you not Murmur and Diſdain, 
| That I a Place among you claim, 
The humbleſt Deacon of her Train? 
Will you allow me th* honourable Chain? 
The Chain of Ornament which here 
Your noble Priſoners proudly wear, 
A Chain which will more pleaſant ſeem to me 
Than all my own Pindarick Liberty : 
Will ye to bind me with thoſe mighty Names ſubmit, . 
Like an Apocrypha with Holy Writ? 
What ever happy Book 1s chained here, 
No other Place or People need to fear; 
His Chain's a Paſsport to go ev'ry where. 
As when a Seat in Heav'n, 
Is to an unmalicious Sinner g1v'n, 


— 
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Who caſting round his wondring Eye, 


Does none but Patriarchs and Apoſtles there eſpy; 


Martyrs who did their Lives beſtow, 

And Saints who Martyrs liv'd below; 
With Trembling and Amazement he begins, 
To recolle& his Frailties paſt and Sins, A0 

He doubts almoſt his Station there, 
His Soul ſays to it ſelf, How came I here? 
It fares no othewiſe with me, | 
When I my ſelf with conſcious Wonder ſee, S. 
Amidſt this purify d elected Company. 

With Hardſhip they, and Pain, 

Did to this Happineſs attain: 
No Labour I, nor Merits can pretend, 
I think Predeſtination only was my F rien. 


M. * 


Ah, that my Author had been ty'd like me 


To ſuch a Place, and ſuch aCompany ! B 
Inſtead of ſev ral Countries, ſev'ral Men, 
And Buſineſs which the Muſes hate, F 


He might have then improv'd that ſmall Eſtate, 


Which Nature ſparingly did to him give; 

He might perhaps have thriven then, 
And ſettled, upon me his Child, ſomewhat to live. 
T had happier been for him, as well as me, 

For when all, (alas) is done, W 
We Books, I mean, you Books, will prove to be 
The beſt and nobleſt Converſation, 


— — 


Fot 
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For though ſome Errors will get in, 
Like Tinctures of Original Sin: 

Yet ſure we from our Fathers Wit 1 
Draw all the Strength and Spirit of it: 
Leaving the groſſer Parts for Converſation, 

As the beſt Blood of Man's imploy d in Generation- 


0... 
Sitting and Drinking in the Chair made out of 


the Reliques of Sir FRANCIS DRAKE's 
Ship. 


> up my Maes, the Wind does fairly blos 
Clap on more Sail, and never ſpare; 

Farewel all Lands, for now we are 

In the wide Sea of Drink, and merrily we 6. 
Bleſs me, *tis hot! Another Bowl of Wine, 

And we ſhall cut the Burning Lin: 
Hey Boys! She ſcuds away, and by my Head I know, 

We round the World are ſailing nom. 
What dull Men are thoſe who tarry at home, 
When abroad they might wantonly rome, 

And gain ſuch Experience, and ſpy too 

Such Countries, and Wonders as Ido? 
But prithee good Pilat take heed what you do, 

And fail not to touch at Pera: 
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With Gold, there the Veſſel We 'N ſtor Cy 
And never, and never be poor, 
No never be poor any more. 
II. 
What * I mean? What Thoughts do me miſguide? 
As well upon a Staff may Witches ride 
Their fancy'd Journies in the Air, 
As I fail round the Ocean in this Chair: 
I is true; but yet this Chair which here you ſee, 
For all its Quiet now, and Gravity, 
Has wander'd, and has travell'd more, 
Than ever Beaſt, or Fiſh, or Bird, or ever Tree before. 
In ev'ry Air, and ev'ry Sea't has been, i [ ſeen. 
T has compas'dall the Earth, and all the Heav'ns t has 
Let not the Pope's it ſelf with this compare, 
This is the only univerſal Chair. 
III. 
The pious Wand rers Fleet, ſav'd from the RY 
Which did the Relicks ſtill of Troy purſue, 
And took them for its Due) 
A Squadron of Immortal Nymphs became: 
Still with their Arms they row about the Seas, 
And ſtill make new and greater Voyages; 
Nor has the firſt Poetick Ship of Greece, 
(Though now a Star ſhe ſo triumphant ſhow, 
And guide her failing Succeſſors below, 
Bright as her ancient Freight, the ſhining Fleece;) 


Yet 
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Yet to this Day a quiet Harbour found, 
The Tide of Heav'n ftill carries her * þ 
Only Drake's ſacred Veſſel, which before 
Had done, and had ſcen more, = 
Than thoſe have done, or ſeen, © © 
Een ſince they Goddeſſes, and this a Star has been; 
As a Reward for all her Labour paſt, 11 21 2 
Is made the Seat of Reſt at laſt. N. 
N . Let the Caſe now quite alter d be, 
8 And as thou went ſt abroad the World to ſe ; 
Let the Warld. nan dene to fee 
1 „ 
rue World 1 dotg Fn Curioſity - 
Does, no leſs than Devotion, Abe, 
aud I my ſelf, who now lou Quiet 
woch almoſt as any Chair can Ay. 
Would yet a Journey take, E vj 
n old Wheel of that Chariot to 5 * | | 
Which Phaeton ſo raſhly brake: Drale 2 
let t what could that ſay more, than theſe Remains of 
t Relick! thou too, in this Port of my 
if ſtill one Way of making Voyages 
[ ae Breath of Fame, like an auſpicious Gale, FPG 
(The great Trade-Wind which ne er does fail,) | 
4 . |) * drive thee round the World, and thou ſhalt run, 
4s long around it as the dun. 
e Straights of Time too narrow are for thee, | 
anch forth into an indiſcover'd Sea, 


8 Vo I. II. L And 
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And ſteer the endleſs Courſe of vaſt Eternity, 
Take for thy Sail this Verſe, and for thy Pilot me. 


Fr 


88 


1 


Upon the Death of the Earl of Balcarres. 


| 1 
3 IS Folly all, that can be ſaid 


IL By living Mortals of th' immortal Dead, 


And Im afraid they laugh at the vain Tears we ſhed. 


Tis as if we, who ſtay behind 
In Expectation of the Wind, 
Should pity thoſe who paſs d this Straight before, 
And touch the univerſal Shore. 
Ah happy Man, who art to fail no more! 
And, if it ſeem ridiculous to grieve, 
| Becauſe our Friends are newly come from Sea, 
Though ne'er ſo fair and calm it be; 
What would all ſober Men believe, 
If they ſhould hear us ſighing ſay, 
Balcarres, wha but th other Day 
Did all our Love, and our Reſpect command, 
At whoſe great Parts we all amaz'd did ſtand, 
Is from a Storm, alas! caſt ſuddenly on Land? 
II. 
If you will ſay: Few Perſons upon Earth 
Did, more than he, deſerve to have 
A Life exempt from Fortune, and the Grave; 
Whether you look upon his Birth, 
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And Anceſtors, whoſe Fame's ſo widely ſpread, 
But Anceſtors, alas, who long ago are dead! 
Or whether you conſider more 
The vaſt Increaſe, as ſure you ought, 
Of Honour, by his Labour bought, 
And added to the former Store. 
All I can anſwer, is, that I allow 
The Privilege you plead for; and avow 
That, as he well deſerv'd, he doth enjoy it now. 
HI. 
Though God for great and righteous Ends, 
ey Which his unerring Providence intends, 
Erroneous Mankind ſhould not underſtand, 
Would not permit Balcarres Hand, 
That once, with ſo much Induſtry and Art, 
Had clos'd the gaping Wounds of ev'ry Part, 
To perfect his diſtracted Nation's Cure, 
Or ſtop the fatal Bondage, twas t endure; 
Yet for his Pains he ſoon did him remove, 
From all th* Oppreſſion, and the Woe, 
Of his frail Body's native Soil below, 
To his Soul's true and peaceful Country above: 
So God-like Kings, for ſecret Cauſes, known 
Sometimes, but to themſelves alone, 
One of their ableſt Miniſters elect, | 
And ſend abroad to Treaties, which th intend 
5 Shall never take effect. 
But, though the Treaty wants a happy End, 
L 2 


l. 


The 
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The happy Agent wants not the Reward, 
For which he labour d faithfully and hard; 
His juſt and righteous Maſter calls him home, 
And gives him near himſelf ſome honourable Room. 
| IV. 
Noble and great Endeavours did he bring 
To ſave his Country, and reſtore his King; 
And whilſt the Manly Half of him, which thoſe 
Who know not Love, to be the Whole ſuppoſe, 
Perform d all Parts of Virtue's vigorous Life; 
The beauteous Half, his lovely Wife, 
Did all his Labours and his Cares divide, 
Nor was a lame, nor paralitick Side. 
In all the Turns of Human State, 
And all th unjuſt Attacks of Fate, 
She bore her Share and Portion ſtill; 
And would not ſuffer any to be ill. 
Unfortunate for ever let me be, 
If I believe that ſuch was he, ( 
Whom, in the Storms of bad Succeſs, 
And all that Error calls Unhappineſs, 


His Virtue and his virtuous Wife did ftill accompany, 
| KF 
With theſe Companions, 'twas not ſtrange " 
That nothing could his Temper change. 
His own and Country's Ruin, had not Weight 5 
Enough to cruſh his mighty Mind. In 


| He ſaw around the Hurricanes of State, 
| Me Fixd 


ny. 
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Fix'd as an Iſland gainſt the Waves and Wind. 
Thus far the greedy Sea may reach, 
All outward Things are but the Beach; 
A great Man's Soul it doth aſſault in vain. 
Their God himſelf the Ocean doth reſtrain 
With an imperceptible Chain, 
And bid it to go back again : 
His Wiſdom, Juſtice, and his Piety, 
His Courage both to ſuffer and to die, 
His Virtues, and his Lady too 
Were Things Celeſtial. And we ſee 
In ſpight of quarrelling Philoſophy, 
How in this Caſe 'tis certain found, 
That Heav'n ſtands ſtill, and only Earth goes round. 


148 „ 


O D E. Upon pr. Harvey. 


I. 
OY Nature, (which remain d, tho aged grown, 


A beauteous Virgin ſtill, enjoy'd by none, 
Nor ſeen unveil'd by any one) 

When Harvey's violent Paſſion ſhe did ſees 
Began to tremble, and to flee, 

Took Sanctuary, like Daphne, in a Tree: 

There Daphne's Lover ſtopp'd, and thought it much 
The very Leaves of her to touch; 

But Harvey, our Apollo, ſtopp'd not ſoz, + 

Into the Bark, and Root, he after her did go: 

Lg No 
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No ſmalleſt Fibres of a Plant, 
For which the Eye-beams Point doth Sharpneſs want, 
His Paſſage after her withſtood. 
What ſhould ſhe do? thro' all the moving Wood, 
Of Lives indow'd with Senſe, ſhe took her Flight, 
Harvey purſues, and keeps her ſtill in Sight. 
But as the Deer long hunted takes a Flood, 
She leap'd at laſt into the winding Streams of Blood; 
Of Man's Meander all the Purple Reaches made, 
Till ar the Heart ſhe ſtay d, 
Where turning Head, and at a Bay, 
Thus, by well-purged Ears, was ſhe o'er-heard to ſay. 
Wc 
Here ſure ſhall I be ſafe (ſaid ſhe) 
None will be able ſure to ſee 
This my Retreat, but only he, 
Who made both it and me. 
The Heart of Man, what Art can eer reveal? 
A Wall impervious between, 
Divides the very Parts within, 
And doth the Heart of Man ev'n from it ſelf conceal. 
She ſpoke, but e er ſhe was aware, 
Harvey was with her there, 
And held this ſlippery Proteus in a Chain, 
Till all her mighty Myſteries he deſcry d, 
Which from his Wit th' Attempt before to hide, 
Was the firſt thing that Nature did in vain. 


_ i 15 III. He 


| 
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III. 
He the young Practice of new Life did ſee, 


S Whilſt to conceal its toilſome Poverty, 

It for a Living wrought, both hard, and privately. 

Before the Liver underſtood 

The noble Scarlet Dye of Blood, 

Before one Drop was by it made, 

Or brought into it, to ſet up the Trade 
Before the untaught Heart began to beat 
The tuneful March to vital Heat, | 
From all the Souls that living Buildings rear, 
Whether imply'd for Earth, or Sea, or Air, 
Whether it in the Womb or Egg be wrought, 
A ſtrict Account to him is hourly brought, 

How the Great Fabrick does proceed, 

What Time and what Materials it does need. 
He ſo exactly does the Work ſurvey, 
As if he hir'd the Workers by the Day. 


IV. 


Thus Harvey ſought for Truth in Truth's own Book, f | 


1]. | The Creatures, which by God himſelf was writ; 
And wiſely thought 'twas fit, 

Not to read Comments only upon it, 

But on th Original it ſelf to look. 

Methinks in Arts great Circle others ſtand 

Lock'd up together, Hand in Hand, £7 

Ev'ry one leads as he 1s led, 


The ſame bare Path they tread, 
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And dance, like Fairies, a fantaſtick Round, 
But neither change their Motion, nor their Ground? 
Had Harvey to this Road confin'd his Wit, 
His noble Circle of the Blood, had been untrodden yet. 
Great Doctor! Th Art of Curing's cur d by thee, 

We now thy Patient Phyſick ſee, 
| From all inveterate Diſeaſes free, 

Purg'd of old Errors by thy Care, 
New dieted, put forth to clearer Air, 
It now will ſtrong and healthful prove; 

It ſelf before Lethargick lay, and could not move. 

| . 
Theſe uſeful Secrets to his Pen we owe, 
And thouſands more twas ready to beſtow ; 
Of which, a barb'rous War's unlearned Rage, 
| Has robb'd the ruin'd Age; 
O cruel Loſs! As if the Golden Fleece, 

With ſo much Coſt, and Labour bought, 
And from afar by a Great Heroe brought, 
Had ſunk ev'n in the Ports of Greece. 

O curſed War! Who can forgive thee this? 
Houſes and Towns may riſe again, 
And ten times eaſier it 1s b 
To re- build Pauls, than any Work of his. 
That mighty Task none but himſelf can do, 
Nay, ſcarce himſelf too now; 
For though his Wit the Force of Age withſtand, 
His Body, alas! and Tune it muſt command, 
a7 1 And 
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And Nature now, ſo long by him ſurpaſs'd, 
Will ſure have her Revenge on him at laſt. 


2 4 Mts 


_ — 


. 
Acme and Septimius out of Catullus. 


Acmen Septimius ſuss Amores 
Tenens in gremio, &c. 


Hilſt on Septimius panting Breaſt, 
(Meaning nothing leſs than Reſt) 

Acme lean'd her loving Head, 

Thus the pleas'd Seprimins ſaid. 


My deareſt Acme, if I be 

Once alive, and love not thee, 
With a Paſſion far above 

All that e'er was called Love, 

In a Dybian Deſart may 

I become ſome Lion's Prey; 

Let him, Acme, let him tear 

My Breaſt, when Acme is not there. 


The God of Love, who ſtood to hear him, 
(The God of Love was always near him) 
Pleas'd and tickl'd with the Sound, 
Sneez d aloud; and all around 

The little Loves, that waited by, 

Bow'd, and bleſs d the Augury. 


Acme, enflam d with what he ſaid, 
Rear'd her gently-bending Head, 

And her purple Mouth with Joy, 
Stretching to the delicious Boy, 
Twice (and twice could ſcarce ſuffice) 
She kiſs d his drunken, rolling Eyes. 


My little Life, my All (faid ſhe) 
So may we ever Servants be 
To this beſt God, and ne er retain 


Our hated Liberty again; 


So may thy Paſſion laſt for me, 
As Ia Paſſion have for thee, 
Greater and fiercer much than can 
Be conceiv'd by thee a Man. 

Into my Marrow is it gone, 

Fix'd and ſettled in the Bone, 

It reigns not only in my Heart, 
But runs, like Life, through ev'ry Part. 


* She ſpoke; the God of Love aloud 


Sneez'd again, and all the Croud 
Of little Loves, that waited by, 
Bow d, and bleſs d the Augury. 


This good Omen, thus from Heav'n, 
Like a happy Signal giv'n, | 
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Their Loves and Lives (all four) embrace, 
And Hand in Hand run all the Race. 
To poor Septimins (who did now 
Nothing elſe but Acme grow) 
Ames Boſom was alone, 
Te whole World's Imperial Throne, 
And to faithful Acme's Mind 
: Keptimius was all Human kind. 


If the Gods would pleaſe to be 

But advis'd for once by me, 

Id adviſe em, when they [py 

Any illuſtrious Piety, 

To reward her, if it be ſhe, 

To reward him, if it be he, 

With ſuch a Husband, ſuch a Wife, 
With Acme's and Septimius Lite. 


— — — 


— 
un.... 


ODE. Upon his MATFESTT's Refloration 
and Return. 


Virg. A uud optanti Diuum promittere nem 
Auderet, vol venda dies, en, attulit ultro. 


ll — unn. 


Wi 


R 
Bleſſmgs on you all, ye peaceful Stars, - - 
Which meet at laſt ſo kindly, and diſpence 
Your univerſal gentle Influence, 


To calm the ſtormy Forld, and {till the rage = 
or 


SF... | 


” 
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Nor whilſt around the Continent, 
Plenipotentiary Beams ye ſent, 
Did your Pacifick Lights diſdain, 
In their large Treaty to contain 
The World apart, o'er which do raign 
Your ſeven fair Bretbren of Great Charles his Wane ; 
No Sar amongſt ye all did, I believe, 
Such vigorous Aſſiſtance give, 
As that which thirty Years ago, 
At * Charles his Birth, did, in deſpight 
Of the proud Sun's Meridian Light, 
His future Glories, and this Tear foreſhow, 
No leſs Effects than theſe we may 
Be aſſur d of from that powerful Ray, 
Which could out- face the q un, and overcome the Day. 
II. 
Auſpicious Star again ariſe, 
And take thy Noon-tide Station in the Skies, 


Again all Heav'n prodigiouſly adorn; 


For lo! thy Charles again is Born. 
He then was Born with, and to, Pain: 
With, and to Foy he's born again. 
And wiſely for this ſecond Birth, 
By which thou certain wert to bleſs 
The Land with full and flouriſhing Happineſs, 
"Ws? Thou 


® The Star that appeared at Noon, the Day of the King's Birth, juſt as the 
King his Father vras riding to St. Paws to give Thanks to God for thai 
* Rleſling. 
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Thou mad'ſt of that fair Month thy Choice, 

In which Heav'n, Air, and Sea, and Earth, 
And all that's in them all does ſinile, and does rejoice. 
'Twas a right Seaſon, and the very Ground 
Ought with a Face of Paradiſe to be found, 

Then when we were to entertain 
Felicity and Innocence again. 

III. 
Shall we again(good Heav'n!) that b/zſed Pair behold, 
Which the abuſed People fondly ſold 
For the bright Fruit of the forbidden Tree, 

By ſeeking all like Gods to be? 

Will Peace her Halcyon Neſt venture to build 

Upon a Shore with Shipwracks fill'd? 

And truſt that Sea, where ſhe can hardly ſay, 

Sh'has known theſe twenty Years one calmy Day: 
Ah! mild and gaulleſs Dove, 

Which doſt the Pure and Candid Dwellings love, 
Canſt thou in Albion ſtill delight? 
Still canſt thou think it Vhite? 

Will ever fair Religion appear 

In theſe deformed Ruins? Will ſhe clear 

Th' Augæan Stables of her Churches here? 

Will Juſtice hazard to be ſeen, 

Where a High-Court of Fuſtice e er has been? 

Will not the Tragick Scene, 

And Bradfbaw's bloody Ghoſt affright her there, 
ler who ſhall never fear? 
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Then may I hite- hall for Charles his Seat be fit. 
If Juſtice ſhall endure at Meſtminſſer to fit. 
Of all, methinks, we leaſt ſhould ſee 
The chearful Looks again of Liberty. 
That Name of Cromwell, which does freſhly till 
The Curſes of ſo many Sufferers fill, 
Is ſtill enough to make her ſtay, 
And jealous for a while remain, 
Leſt as a Tempeſt carried him away, 
Some Hurricane ſnould bring him back again. 
Or ſhe might juſtlier be afraid 
Leſt that great Serpent, which was all a Tail, 
(And in his pois'nous Folds whole Nations Pris'ners 
Should a third time perhaps prevail [made) 
To join again, and with worſe Sting ariſe, 
As it had done, when cut in Pieces twice. 
Return, return, ye Sacred Four, 
And dread your periſh'd Enemies no more, 
Il  YourFears are cauſeleſs all, and vain 
Whilſt you return in Charles's Train, 
For God does him, that he might you reſtore, 
Nor ſhall the World him only call, 
Defender of the Faith, but of ye all. 


V. 
Along with you Plenty and Riches go, 


With a full Tide to ev'ry Port they flow, 


With a warm fruitful V ind oer all the Country blow. 
Honou 
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Honour does, as ye march, her Trumpet ſound, 
The Arts encompaſs you around, 
And againſt all Alarms of Fear, 
Safety it ſelf brings up the Rear. 
And in the Head of this Angelick Band, 
Lo, how the Goodly Prince at laſt does ſtand 
(Oh righteous God!) on his own happy Land. 
'Tis happy now, which could, with ſo much Eaſe, 
Recover from ſo defp'rate a Diſeaſe; 
A various complicated 1//, 
Whoſe ev'ry Symptome was enough to Kill, 
In which one Part of three Frenzy poſſeſs d, 
And Lethargy the reſt. 
'Tis happy, which no Bleeding does indure, 
A Surfeit of ſuch Blood to cure. 
"Tis happy, which beholds the Flame, 
In which by hoſtile Hands it ought to burn, 
Or that which, if from Heav'n it came, 
It did but well deſerve, all into Bonfire turn. 


VI. | 
We fear d (and almoſt touch'd the black Degree 


Of inſtant Expectation) 

That the three dreadful Angels we, ee; 
Of Famine, Sword and Plague ſhould hereeſtabliſh'd 
(God's great Triumvirate of Deſolation) 
To ſcourge and to deſtroy the ſinful Nation. 
Juſtly might Heav u, Protectors ſuch as thoſe, 
And ſuch Committees for their Safety impoſe, 
Upona Land which ſcarcely better choſe. We 


| We knew, though there a greater Blood was ſpilt, 


Lo, the bleſs d Spirit mov'd, and there was Light. 
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We fear'd that the Fanatick War, 
Which Men againſt God's Houſes did declare, 
Would, from th' Almighty Enemy, bring down 
A ſure Deſtruction on our n. 
We read th' Inſtructiue Hiſtories, which tell 
Of all thoſe endleſs Miſchiefs, that befel 
The Sacred Town which God had lov'd ſo well, 
After that fatal Curſe had once been ſaid, 
His Blood be upon ours, and on our Childrens Head. 


"Twas ſcarcely done with greater Guilt. 
We know thoſe Mis'ries did befall, 
Whilſt they rebell'd againſt that Prince, whom all e 
The reſt of Mankind did the Love, and Joy, of Mankind || 
VII. Ln 
Already was the ſhaken Nation 
Into a wild and deform'd Chaos brought, 
And it was haſting on (we thought) 
Ev'n to the laſt of Js, Annihilation. 
When in'the midſt of this confuſed Night, 


For in the glorious General's previous Ray, 
We ſaw a new created Day. 

We by it ſaw, though yet in Miſts it ſhone, 

The beauteous Work of Order moving on. 

Where are the Men who bragg'd that God did bleſs, 
And with the Marks of good Succeſs, 

Sign his Allowance of their Wickedneſs ? 


Vain 
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Vain Men! who thought the Divine Power to find 
In the fierce Thunder, and the violent Wind : 
God came not till the Storm was paſt, 
In the /fill Voice of Peace he came at laſt. 
The cruel Buſineſs of Deſtruction, 
lay by the Claus of the great Fiend be done. 
Here, here we ſee th Almighty's Hand indeed, 
oth by the Beauty of theWork,weſee't,and by theSpeed. 
VIIE. 
He who had ſeen the noble Britiſh Heir, 
Even in that ill diſadvantageous Light, 
Vith which Misfortune ſtrives t' abuſe our Sight; 
He who had ſeen him in his Cloud ſo bright: 
He who had ſeen the double Pair 
Vf Brothers heav'nly good, and Siſters heav'nly fair, 
Might have perceiv'd (methinks) with Eaſe, 

But wicked Men ſee only what they pleaſe) 
That God had no Intent t extinguiſh quite 
The prous King's eclipſed Right. 
e who had ſeen how, by the Power Divine, 
\ll the young Branches of this Royal Line 
id in their Fire, without conſuming, ſhine ; 

ow through a rough Red-Sea they had been led, 
y Wonders guarded, and by Wonders fed. 
ow many Years of Trouble and Diſtreſs, 
They d wander'd in their fatal Wilderneſs, 
nd yet did never murmur or repine ; 


T) 


< 
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Might (methinks) plainly underſtand, 
That after. all theſe conquer'd Trials paſt, 
Th Almighty Mercy would, at laſt, 
Conduct them, with a ſtrong unerring Hand, 
To their own promis'd Land. 
For all the Glories of the Earth 
Ought to be entail d by Right of Birth, 
And all Heav'n's Bleſſings to come down 


Upon his Race, to whom alone was giv'n 
The double Royalty of Earth and Heav'n, 


Who crown'd the Kingh with the Martyrs Crown. 


„ 
The Martyrs Blood was ſaid of old to be 


The Seed from whence the Church did grow. 


The Royal Blood which dying Charles did ſow, 
Becomes no leſs the Seed of Royalty. 
Twas in D:ſhonour ſown, 
We tind it now in Glory grown, 
The Grave could but the Droſs of it devour; 


"Twas ſown in Weakneſs, and tis rais'd in Pow'r. 


We now the Queſtion well decided ſee, 
Which Eaſtern Wits did once conteſt 
At the Great Monarch's Feaſt, 
Of all on Earth what Things the ſtrongeſt be: 
And ſome for Momen, ſome for Wine did plead; 
Ihhat is, for Folly and for Rage, 
Two things which we have known, indeed, 
© Strong in this latter Age. 


But 
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But as tis prov'd by Heav'n at length, 
The King and Truth have greateſt Strength; 
When they their ſacred Force unite, | 
And twine into one Right, 

No frantick Common-wealths or Tyrannies, 

No Cheats, and Perjuries, and Lies, 

No Nets of Human Policies; 
No Stores of Arms or Gold (though you could join 
Thoſe of Peru to the great London Mine) 
No Towns, no Fleets by Sea, or Troops by Land, 
No deeply entrench'd Iſands can withſtand, 

Or any ſmall Reſiſtance bring, | 
Againſt the naked Truth, and the unarmed King. 

X. 

The fooliſh Lights which Travellers beguile, 

End the ſame Night when they begin; 
No Art ſo far can upon Nature win 
As e er to put out Stars, or long keep Meteors in. 
Where's now that Ignis Fatuns, which e'er- while 

Miſs-led our wand*ring 1/le ? : 

Where's the Impoſtor Cromwell gone? 
Where's now that Falling-Star, his Son? 
Where's the /arge Comet now, whoſe raging Flame 
do fatal to our Monarchy became? 
Which o'er our Heads in ſuch proud Horrour ſtood, 
Infatiate with our Ruin and our Blood? 
The fiery Tail did to vaſt Length extend 
And twice, for want of Fuel, did expire, 
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And twice renew'd the diſmal Fire, 
Though long the Tail, we ſaw at laſt its End. 
The Flames of one triumphant Day, 
Which like an Anti-Comet here 
Did farally to that appear, 
For ever frighted it away; 
Then did th'allotted Hour of dawning Right 
Firſt ſtrike our raviſh'd Sight, 
Which Malice or which Art no more could ſtay 
Than Witches Charms can a Retardment bring 
To the Reſuſcitation of the Day, 
Or Reſurrett;on of the Spring. 
We welcome both, and with improv'd Delight 
Bleſs the preceding Winter and the Night. 
XI. 
Man ought his future Happineſs to fear, 
If he be always happy here, 
He wants the bleeding Mark of Grace, 
The Circumciſion of the choſen Race. 
If no one Pars of him ſupplies 
The Duty of a Sacrifice, 
He is (we doubt) reſerv'd entire, 
As a whole Victim for the Fire. 
Beſides, ev'n in this World below, 
To thoſe who never did i Fortune know, 
The Good does nauſeous or inſipid grow. 
Confider Man's whole Life, and you'll confeſs, 
The ſharp Ingredient of ſome bad Succeſs, 


5 
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Is that which gives the Taſte to all his _— 
But the true Method of Felicity, 
Is when the worſt 

Of human Life, is plac'd the firſt, 
And when the Child's Corret7ton proves to be 

The Cauſe, of perfecting the Man. 

Let our weak Days lead up the Van, 
Let the brave Second and Triarian Band, 

Firm againſt all Impreſſion ſtand; 

The firſt we may defeated ſee; | 
The Virtue and the Force of theſe, are ſure of Victory. 

0 XII. 

Such are the Tears (great Charles) which now we ſee 

Begin their glorious March with Thee: - 
Long may their March to Heav'n, and ſtill triumphant 

Now thou art gotten once before, | 
11] Fortune never ſhall 9ertake thee more. 
To ſee't again, and Pleafure in it find, 

Caſt a diſdainful Look behind: 
Things which end, when preſent, and 2 rig bt, 
In Memory, well painted, move Delight. 

Enjoy then all thy Afflictions now 

Thy Royal Father's came at laſt: 

Thy Martyrdomss already paſt, 

And different Crowns to both ye owe; 
No Gold did &er the Kingiy Temples bind, 

Than thine more try, and more reſin' d. 
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As a choice Medal for Heav'n's Treaſury, 
God did ſtamp firſt, upon one Side of thee, 
The [mage of his ſuffering Humanity. 
On th other Side, turn'd now to Sight, does ſhine 
The glorzous Image of his Power Divine. 
XIII. 
So when the wiſeſt Poets ſeck, 
In all their livelieſt Colours, to ſet forth 
A Picture of Heroic Worth, 
(The Piaus Trojan, or the Prudent Greek) 
They chuſe ſome comely Prince of heav'nly Birth, 
(No proud G24antick Son of Earth, | 
Who ſtrives t' uſurp the Gods forbidden Seat) 
They feed him not with Nectar, and the Meat 
That cannot without Foy be eat; 
But in the Cold of Want, and Storms of adverſe Chance, 
They harden his young Virtue by degrees; 
The beauteous Drop firſt. into Ice does freeze, 
And into ſolid Chryſtal next advance. 
His urder'd Frieuds and Kindred he does ſee, 
; And from his flaming Country flee. 
Much is he t at Sea, and much at Land, 
Does long the Force of angry Gods withſtand. 


Nc does long Troubles and long Mars ſuſtain, 


Eer he his Fatal Birth-right gain. 
Wich no leſs Time or Labour can 
Deſtiny baild up ſuch a Man, 


Who's 
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Who's with ſufficient Virtue fill'd, 
His ruin d Country to rebuild, 


XIV. 


Nor, without Cauſe, are Arms from Heav'n 
To ſuch a Hero by the Poets giv'n. 
No human Metal is of Force t' oppoſe 
So many and ſo violent Blows. 
Such was the Helmet, Breaſt-plate, Shield, 
Which Charles in all Attacks did wield: 
And all the Weapons Malice e er could try, 
Of all the ſeveral Makes of wicked Policy, 
Againſt this Armour ſt ruck, but at the Stroke, 
Like Swords-of Ice, in thouſand Pieces broke. 
To Angels and their Brethren Spirits above, 
No Show on Earth can ſure ſo pleaſant prove, 
As when they great Misfortunes lee 
With Courage born, and Decency. .. 
So were they born, when Worc'/ter's diſmal Day 
Did all the Terrors of 6/ack Fate diſplay. 
So were they born, when no Diſguiſes Cloud 
His inward Royalty could forowd: 
And one of th Angels whom juſt Cod did ſend, 
To guard him in his noble Flight, 
(A Troop of Angels did him then attend) 
Aſſur' d me in a Viſion th other Night, 
That he (and who could better judge than ht ＋ 
Did then more GEN him 9875 


* 
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More Luftre and more Majeſty, | 
Than all his Coronation Pomp can ſnew to human Eye. 
XV. 
Him and his Royal Brothers when I ſaw, 
New Marks of Honaur and of Glory, 
From their Afronts and Sufferings draw, 
And look like Heav'nly Saints ev'n in their Purgatory; 
Methoughts I ſaw the three Judæan Touths, 
(Three unhurt Martyrs for the nobleft Truths) 
In the Chaldæan Furnace walk; 
How chearfully and unconcern d they talk! 
No Hair is ſing d, no ſmalleſt Beauty blaſted; 
Like painted Lamps they ſhine unwaſted. 
The greedy Fire it ſelf dares not be fed 
With the bleſt Oil of an Anointed Head, 
The honourable Flame 
(Which rather Light we ought to name) 
Does, like a Glory compaſs them around, 
And their whole Bodies crown'd. 
What are thoſe Two Bright Creatures, which we ſee 
Walk with the Royal Three 
In the ſame Ordeal Fire, 
And mutual Joys inſpire? 
Sure they the beauteous Siſters are, 
Who whilſt they ſeek to bear their Share, 
Will ſuffer no Affliction to be there, 
Leſs Favour to thoſe Three of old was ſhown; 
To ſolace with their Company, 
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The fiery Trials of Aduerſity, 
Two Angels join with theſe, the others had but One. 


XVI. 
Come forth, come forth, ye Men of God belov'd, 


And let the Pow'r now of that Flame, 
Which againſt you ſo impotent became, 
On all your Enemies be provd. 
Come, mighty Charles, Deſire of Nations, come; 
Come, you triumphant Exile, home. 
He's come, he's ſafe at Shore; I hear the Noiſe 
Of a whole Lana, which does at once rejoice, 
I hear th' united People's ſacred Voice. 
The Sea which circles us around, | 
Ne'er ſent to Land ſo loud a Sound ; 
The mighty Shout ſends to the Sea a Gale, 
And ſwells up ev'ry Sail; 
The Bells and Guns are ſcarcely heard at all; 
The Artificial Foy's drown'd by the Natural. 
All England but one Bonfire ſeems to be, 
One Atna thooting Flames into the Sea. 
The Starry Worlds which ſhine to us afar, 
Take ours at this time for a Har. 
With Wine all Rooms, with Wine the Conduits flows 
And we, the Priefts of a Poetick Rage, 
Wonder that, in this Golden Age, 
The Rivers too ſhould not do ſo. 
There is no Sr##ck ſure, who would not now 
Ev'n ſome Exceſs allow ; 
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And grant, that one wild Fit of chearful Folly, 


Should end our twenty Years of diſinal Melancholy. 


XVII. 
Where's now the Royal Mother, where, 


To take her mighty Share 
In this ſo raviſhing Sight, 


Ah! Why art thou not here, 

Thou always Beſt, and now the Happieſt Queen, 
To ſee our Foy, and with new Foy be ſeen? 
God has a bright Example made of thee, 

To ſhew that Woman-kind may be 
Above that Sex, which her Superior ſeems, 
In wiſely managing the wide Extreams 
Of great Afﬀiidtion, great Felicity. 
How well thoſe different Virtues thee become, 
Daughter of Triumphs, Wife of Martyrdom! 
Thy Princely Mind, with ſo much Courage, bore 
Afliction, that it dares return no more; 
With ſo much Goodneſs us'd Felicity, 
That it cannot refrain from coming back to thee; 
'Tis come, and ſeen to Day, 1n all its Bravery. 

XVIII. 

Who's that Heroick Perſon leads it on, 

And gives it, like a glorious Bride, 

(Richly adorn'd with Nwuptial Pride) 
Into the Hands now of thy Son? 


Tis 


And with the Part the takes, to add to the Delight a 
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'Tis the good General, the Man of Praiſe, | 
„ Whom God at laſt in gracious Pity 
Did to th' enthralPd Nation raiſe, 
Their great Zerubbabel to be, 
To looſe the Bonds of long Captivity, 
And to rebuild their Temple and their City. 
1 For ever bleſs d may he and his remain, 
I Who, with a v, though leſs-appearing Gain, 
Preferr d the ſolid Great above the Vain, 
And to the World this Princely Truth has ſhown, 
That more tis to Reſtore, than to Uſurp a Crown. 
Thou worthieſt Perſon of the Britiſb Story, 
(Though tis not /all the Britiſh Glory) 
Did I not know my humble Verſe muſt be 
But ill-proportion'd to the Height of thee, 
Thou and the World ſhould ſee, 
How much my Muſe, the Foe of Flattery, 
Does make true Praiſe her Labour and Deſign ; 
An Iliad or an Mneid ſhould be thine. _ 
XIX. 
And ill ſhould we deſerve this happy Day, 
If no Acknowledgments we pay 
To you, great Patriots, of the Two 
Moſt truly Other Houſes now, | 
Who have redeem d from Hatred, and from Shame, 
A Parliament's once venerable Name; 
And now the Title of a Houſe reſtore, 


To that, which was but — before, | 
Tis If 
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If my Advice, ye Worthies, might be ta'en, T 
Within thoſe reverend Places, N 
Which now your /;ving Preſence graces, N 
Your Marble-Statues always ſhould remain, I 
To keep alive your uſeful Memory, 


And to your Succeſſors th Example be —_— > 
Of Truth, Religion, Reaſon, Loyalty. [t 
For though a firmly ſettled Peace, = 
May ſhortly make your publick Labours ceaſe, d| 
The grateful Nation will with Joy conſent, - I 
That in this Senſe you ſhould be ſaid, A 
(Tho' yet the Name ſounds with ſome Dread) & 

To be the Long, the Endleſs Parliament. A 
' i V 


— — 


On the Queen's Repairing Somerſet-Honſe. I. 


\ Hen God (the Cauſe tome and Men unknown) * 
Forſook the Royal Houſes, and his Own, 80 
And both abandon'd to the Common Foe; A 
How near to Ruin did my Glories go? E 
Nothing remain'd t'adorn this Princely Place, 
Which covetous Hands could Take, or rude Deface, N 
In all my Rooms and Galleries I found A 
The richeſt Figures torn, and all around L 
- Diſmember'd Statues of great Heroes lay; I 
Such Naſeby's Field ſeem'd on the fatal Day. Q 
And me, when nought for Robbery was left, * 
They ſtarv d to Death; the gaſping Walls were clefi, 1 
The 
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The Pillars ſunk, the Roofs above me wept, 
No Sign of Spring, or Joy, my Garden kept; 
Nothing was ſeen which could content the Eye, 
Till Dead the impious Tyrant here did lye. 

Sce how my Face is chang'd, and what I am, 
Since my true Miſtreſs, and now Foundreſs, came. 
[t does not fill her Bounty, to reſtore 
Me as I was (nor was I ſmall) before. 

She imitates the Kindneſs to her ſhown; 

She does, like Heav'n, (which the dejected Throne 
At once reſtores, fixes, and higher rears. ) 
Strengthen, Enlarge, Exalt what ſhe Repairs. 
And now I dare, (though proud I muſt not be, 
Whilſt my great Miſtreſs I ſo humble ſee, 

In all her various Glories) now I dare 

Ev'n with the proudeſt Palaces compare; 

My Beauty, and Convenience will (Im ſure) 
So juſt a Boaſt with Modeſty endure. 

And all muſt to me yield, when I ſhall tell, 
How 1 am plac'd, and Who does in me dwell. 

Before my Gate a Street's broad Channel goes, 
Which ſtill with Waves of crouding People flows, 
And ev'ry Day there pailes by my Side, 

Up to its Weſtern Reach, the London Tide, 

The Spring-Tides of the Term; my Front looks down 
On all the Pride, and Buſineſs of the Town. 

My other Front (for as in Kings we ſee 

The livelieſt Image of the Deity, 
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We in their Houſes ſhould Heav'n's Likeneſs find, 
Where nothing can be ſaid to be Behind) 

My other Fair, and more Majeſtick Face, 

(Who can the Fair to more Advantage place?) 

For ever gazes on it ſelf below, 

In the beſt Mirrour that the World can ſhow. 

And here, behold, in a long bending Row, 
How two joint Cities make one glorious Bow : 
The Midft, the nobleſt Place, poſſeſs d by me; 
Beſt to be ſeen by all, and all o erſee. 

Which Way ſocer I turn my joyful Eye, 

Here the great Court, there the rich Town, I ſpy; 
On either Side dwells Safety and Delight; in 
Wealth on the Left, and Pow'r upon the Right. Or 


T aſſure yet my Defence, on either Hand, q 
Like mighty Forts, in equal Diſtance ſtand, vl 
Two of the beſt and ſtatelieſt Piles, which e'er it, 
Man's lib'ral Piety of old did rear, At 
Where the two Princes of th' Apoſtles Band, by 
My Neighbours and my Guards, watch and command. Vt 
My warlike Guard of Ships, which farther lye, 1 
Might be my Object too, were not the Eye 

0 


Stopp'd by the Houſes of that wond'rous Street 
Which rides o'er the broad River, like a Fleet. M 
The Stream's eternal Siege they fix d abide, 
And the ſwoln Stream's Auxiliary Tide, 
- Though both their Ruin with joint Pow'r conſpire, 
Both to out-brave, they nothing dread but Fire. 


And 
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and here my Thames, though it more gentle be 

Than any Flood, ſo ſtrengthen d by the Sea, 

Finding by Art his natural Forces broke, 

And bearing, Captive-like, the Arched Yoke, 

Does roar, and foam, and rage at the Diſgrace, 

But recompoſes ſtrait, and calms his Face, 

s into Reverence and Submiſſion ſtrook, 

As ſoon as from afar he does but look 

Tow'rds the White Palace, where that King does reigns - 

Who lays his Laws and Bridges o'er the Main. 
Amidſt theſe louder Honours of my Scat, 

And two vaſt Cities, troubleſomely Great, 

In a large various Plain, the Country too 

Opens her gentler Bleſſings to my View; 

In me the Active and the Quiet Mind, 

by different Ways, equal Content may find. 

If any prouder Vertuoſo's Senſe 

At that Part of my Proſpect take Offence, * 

by which the meaner Cabanes are deſcry'd, 

Of my Imperial River's humbler Side, 

If they call that a Blemiſh, let them know, 

Cod, and my God-like Miſtreſs, think not ſo; 

for the diſtreſs'd and the afflicted lye 

Moſt in their Care, and always in their Eye. 
And thou, fair River, who {till pay ſt to me 

uſt Homage, in thy Paſſage to the Sea, 

Take here this one Inſtruction as thou goeſt; 

hen thy e mix d Waves ſhall viſit ev'ry Coaſt, 


When 
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When round the World their Voyage they ſhall make, 
And back to thee ſome ſecret Channels take, 
Ask them what nobler Sight they cer did meet, 
Except thy mighty Maſter's Sov'raign Fleet, 
Which now triumphant o'er the Main does ride, 
The Terror of all Lands, the Ocean's Pride. 
From hence his Kingdoms, happy now at laſt, 
(Happy, if Wiſe by their Misfortunes paſt) 
From hence may Omens take of that Succeſs, 
Which both their future Wars and Peace ſhall bleſs: 
The Peaceful Mother on mild Thames does build, 
With her Son's Fabricks the rough Sea is till'd. 


— . —— 


The COMPLAIN T. 


A 
N a deep Viſion's intellectual Scene, 


Beneath a Bower for Sorrow made, 
Th uncomfortable Shade, 

Of the black Yew's unlucky Green, 

Mix d with the mourning Willow's careful Gray, 
' "Where reverend Cham cuts out his famous Way, 

The Melancholy Cowley lay: | 

And lo! a Muſe appear d to his cloſed Sight, 
(The Muſes oft in Lands of Viſion pla y) 
Body'd, array'd, and ſeen, by an internal Light, 
A Golden Harp, with Silver Strings ſhe bore, 
A wondrous Hieroglyphick Robe ſhe wore, 


| 


In 
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In which all Colours, and all Figures were, 
That Nature or that Fancy can create, 
That Art can never imitate z 
And with looſe Pride it wanton'd in the Air. 
In ſuch a Dreſs, in ſuch a well-cloath'd Dream, 
She us'd, of old, near fair 1ſmenus Stream, 
Pindar her Theban Favourite to meet; 
A Crown was on her Head, and Wings were on her Feet. 
II. 
She touch d him with her Harp, and rais d him from the 
The ſhaken Strings melodiouſly reſound. { Ground; 
Art thou return'd at laſt, ſaid the, 
To this forſaken Place and me? 
Thou Prodigal, who didſt ſo looſely waſte, 
Of all thy Youthful Years, the good Eſtate; 
Art thou return'd, here to repent too late? 
And gather Husks of Learning up at laſt, 
Now the rich Harveſt-time of Life is paſt, 
And Winter marches on ſo faſt ? 
But, when I meant t adopt thee for my Son, 
And did as learn'd a Portion aſſign, 
As ever any of the mighty Nine 
Had to their deareſt Children done; 
When I reſolv'd t᷑ exalt thy anointed Name, 
Among the Spiritual Lords of peaceful Fame; 
Thou, Changling thou, bewitch'd withNoiſe and Show, 
Wouldſt into Courts and Cities from me go; 


Vor. II. N Wouldſt 
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Wouldſt ſee the World abroad, and have a Share 

In all the Follies, and the Tumults there ; 

Thou wouldſt, forſooth, be ſomething in a State, 

And Buſineſs thou wouldſt find, and wouldſt create: 
Buſineſs! the frivolous Pretence 

Of human Luſts, to ſhake off Innocence; 
Buſineſs! the grave Impertinence; 

Buſineſs! the thing which I of all things hate, 

Buſineſs! the Contradiction of thy Fate. 


III. 
Go, Renegado, caſt up thy Account, 
And ſee to what amount ; 
Thy fooliſh Gains, by quitting me: 
The Sale of Knowledge, Fame, and Liberty, 
The Fruits of thy unlearn'd Apoſtacy. 
Thou thought'ſt, if once the publick Storm were paſt 
All thy remaining Life ſhould Sun-ſhine be: 
Behold the publick Storm is ſpent at laſt, 
The Soveraign is toſs d at Sea no more, 
And thou, with all the Noble Company, 
$4 Art got at laſt to Shore. 
But whilſt thy Fellow-Voyagers I ſee, 
All march'd up to poſſeſs the promis'd Land, 
Thou ſtill alone (alas) doſt gaping ſtand, 
own the naked Beach, upon the barren Sand. 
. 
As a fair Morning of the bleſſed Spring, 
After a tedious ſtormy Night; 


Such 
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Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 5 87 
Such was the glorious Entry of our King, 
Enriching Moiſture dropp'd on ev'ry thing; 

Plenty he ſow'd below, and caſt about him Light. 
But then (alas) to thee alone, 
One of old Gideon's Miracles was ſhown, 
For ev'ry Tree, and ev'ry Herb around, 
With Pearly Dew was crown d, 
And upon all the quicken'd Ground, 
The fruitful Seed of Heav'n did brooding lye, 
And nothing but the Muſes Fleece was dry. 
It did all other Threats ſurpaſs, * 
When God to his own People ſaid, 
(The Men whom thro' long Wand'rings he had led) 
That he would give them ev'n a Heav'n of Braſs: 
They look'd up to that Heav'n in vain, 
t, That Bounteous Heav'n, which God did not reſtrain, 
Upon the moſt unjuſt to ſhine and rain. 
V. 

The Rachel, for which twice ſeven Years and more, 
Thou didſt with Faith and Labour ſerve; 

And didſt (if Faith and Labour can) deſerve, 
Though ſhe contracted was to thee) 

Giv'n to another thou didſt ſee, 
Giv'n to another, who had ſtore 

Of fairer, and of richer Wives before, 

And not a Leah left, thy Recompence to be, 

Go on, twice ſev'n Years more, thy Fortune try, 

Twice ſev'n Years more, God in his Bounty may 
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588 Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 
Give thee, to fling away 
Into the Court's deceitful Lottery. 
But think how likely tis, that thou 
With the dull Work of thy unweildy Plough, 
Shouldſt in a hard and barren Seaſon thrive, 
Shouldſt even able be to live; 
Thou, to whoſe Share ſo little Bread did fall, 
In the miraculous Lear, when Manna rain d on all. 


VI. 
Thus ſpake the Muſe, and ſpake it with a Smile, l 


That ſeem'd at once to pity and revile. i 
And to her thus, raiſing his thoughtful Head, 1 
The Melancholy Cowley ſaid: 1 
Ah wanton Foe, doſt thou upbraid 
The Ills which thou thy ſelf haſt made? 7 
When in the Cradle, Innocent I lay, v 
Thou, wicked Spirit, ſtoleſt me away, 
And my abuſed Soul didſt bear 
Into thy new-found Worlds, I know not where, 
Thy Golden Indies in the Air; > 1 
And ever ſince I ſtrive in vain M 
My raviſh'd Freedom to regain; T 
Still I rebel, ftill thou doſt reign, ; 
Lo, ſtill in Verſe againſt thee I complain. Fe 
There is a ſort of ſtubborn Weeds, N 


Which, if the Earth but once, it ever breeds, 
No wholeſom Herb can near them thrive, 
No uſeful Plant can keep alive: 


The 


Verſes written on ſeveral Occafions. 589 
The fooliſh Sports I did on thee beſtow, 
Make all my Art and Labour fruitleſs now; 
Where once ſuch Fairies dance, no Graſs doth ever grow. 
VII. 
When my new Mind had no Infuſion known, 
Thou gav'ſt ſo deep a Tincture of thine own, 
' That ever fincel vainly try 

To wath away th' inherent Dye: 
Long Work perhaps may ſpoil thy Colours quite, 
Bur never w1ll reduce the Native White: 
To all the Ports of Honour and of Gain, 

I often ſteer my Courſe 1n-vain, 
Thy Gale comes croſs, and drives me back again. 
Thou ſlacken ſt all my Nerves of Induſtry, 

By making them ſo oft to be | 
The tinkling Strings of thy looſe Minſtrelſie. 
Whoever this World's Happineſs would ſce, 

Muſt as entirely caſt off thee, 

As they who only Heav'n deſire, 

Do from the World retire. 

This was my Error, this my groſs Miſtake, - 
My ſelf a Demy-Votary to make. 
Thus with S2phzira, and her Husband's Fate, 
(A Fault which I, like them, am taught too late) 
For all that I gave up, I nothing gain, 
And periſh for the Part which I retain, 
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590 Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions, 
VIII. 
Teach me not then, O thou fallacious Muſe, 
The Court, and better King t' accuſe , 
The Heaven under which I live 1s fair; 
The fertile Soil will a full Harveſt bear; 
Thine, thine is all the Barrenneſs; if thou 
Mak'ſt me fit ſtill and fing, when I ſhould plough, 
When I but think} how many a tedious Year 
Our patient Sov'raign did attend 
His long Misfortunes fatal End; 
How chearfully, and how exempt from Fear, 
On the Great Sov'raign's Will he did depend: 
I ought to be accurs'd, if I refuſe' 
To wait on his, O thou fallacious Muſe! 
Kings have long Hands (they ſay) and tho' I be 
So diſtant, they may reach at length to me. 
However, of all Princes, thou 
Shouldſt not reproach Rewards, for being ſmall or ſlow , 


Thou, who rewardeſt but with Popular Breath, 
"- "a that too after Death. | 


De Adventures of Five Hours. 


S when our Kings (Lords of the ſpacious Main) 
Take, in juſt Wars, a rich Plate-Fleet of Hain, 
The rude unſhapen Ingots they reduce 
Into a Form of Beauty, and of Uſe; 


On 
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i 
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Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 591 
On which the Conqueror's Image now does ſhine, 
Not his whom it belong'd to in the Mine; 

So in the mild Contentions of the Muſe 

(The War which Peace it ſelf loves and purſues), 
So have you home to us in Triumph brought, 
This Cargazon of Spain with Treaſures fraught. 
You have not baſely gotten it by Stealth, 

Nor by Tranſlation borrow'd all its Wealth, 

But by a pow'rful Spirit made it your own, 

Metal before, Mony by you *tis grown. 


Tis current now, by your adorning it 


With the fair Stamp of your Victorious Wit: 

But though we praiſe this Voyage of your Mind, 
And though our ſelves enrich d by it we find, 
We're not contented yet, becauſe we know 
What greater Stores at home within it grow; 
We've ſeen how well you foreign Ores refine, 
Produce the Gold of your own Nobler Mine. 
The World ſhall then our Native Plenty view, 
And fetch Materials for their Wit from you, 
They all ſhall watch the Travels of your Pen, 
And Spain on you ſhall make Repriſals then. 


— 


On the' Death of Mrs. Katherine Philips. 
SM, wel I By 
Ruel Diſeaſe! Ah, could it not ſuffice, 
** old and conſtant Spight to exerciſe 
N 4 Againſt 


522 Vierſes uritten on ſeveral Occaſions. 
Againſt the gent leſt and the faireſt Sex, 
Which ſtill thy Depredat ions moſt do vex? 

Where ſtill thy Malice, moſt of all, 
(Thy Malice or thy Luſt) does on the Faireſt fall, 
And in them, moſt aſſault the faireſt Place, 

The Throne of Empreſs Beauty, ev'n the Face. 

There was enough of that here to aſſuage, 

(One would have thought) either thy Luſt or Rage; 

Was't not enough, when thou, profane Diſeaſe, 
Didſt on this Glorious Temple ſeize: 

Was't not enough, like a wild Zealot, there, 

All the rich outward Ornaments to tear, 

Deface the Innocent Pride of beauteous Images? 

Was't not enough thus rudely to defile, 

But thou muſt quite deſtroy the goodly Pile? 

And thy unbounded Sacrilege commit 

On th' inward Holicſt Holy of her Wit? 

Cruel Diſeaſe! There thou miſtook'ſt thy Power, 

No Mine of Death can that devaur, 

On her embalmed Name it will abide 


; An everlaſting Pyramide, 
As high as Heav'n the Top, as Earth, the Baſis wide. 
II. 


All Ages paſt, record, all Countries now, 
In various kinds fuch equal Beauties ſhow, 
| That ev'n Judge Paris would not know 


On whom the Golden Apple to beſtow, | 
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Vaſes uritten on ſeveral Occaſions, 593 
Though Goddeſſes to his Sentence did ſubmit, — 1. 
Women and Lovers would appeal from it:: 
Nor durſt he ſay, of all the Female Race, 

This is the Sovereign Face. 

And ſome (though theſe be of a kind that' s rare, 

That's much, ah, much leſs frequent than the F i) 

So equally renown'd for Virtue are, 

That it the Mother of the Gods might poſe, 

When the beſt Woman for her Guide ſhe choſe. 
But if Apollo ſhould deſign 

A Woman Laureat to make, 

Without Diſpute he would Orinda take, 

Though Sappbo and the famous Nine 

Stood by, and did repine. 

To be a Princeſs or a Queen 
Is great; but tis a Greatneſs always ſeen; _ 
The World did never but two Women know, 
Who, one by Fraud, th' other by Wit did riſe 
To the two Tops of Spiritual Dignities, | 
Our Female Pope of old, one Female Poet now. 
III. 
Of Female Poets, who had Names of old, ITS 

Nothing is ſhown, but only told, ny | 
And all we hear of them perhaps may be v2 
Male-Flatt'ry only, and Male-Poetry. © 
Few Minutes did their Beauties Lightning waſte, © 
The Thunder of their Voice did longer 2 5 

But that too ſoon was palt, 2 
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$94 Perſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 

The certain Proofs of our Or;nda's Wit, 

In her own laſting Characters are writ, 

And they will long my Praiſe of them ſurvive, 
Though long perhaps too that may live. 

The Trade of Glory manag'd by the Pen 

Though great it be, and every where is found, 

Does bring in but ſmall Profit to us Men; 

Tis by the Number of the Sharers drown'd. 

Orinda on the Female Coaſts of Fame, 

Ingroſſes all the Goods of a Poetick Name. 
She does no Partner with her ſee, 

Does all the Buſineſs there alone, which we 

Are forc'd to carry on by a whole Company. 


IV. 
But Wit's like a Luxuriant Vine; 


Unleſs to Virtue's Prop it join, 

Firm and Erect towards Heav'n bound; 

Tho it with beauteous Leaves and pleaſant F ruit be 

Itlyesdeform'd, and rotting on the Ground. [crown d: 
Now Shame and Bluſhes on us all, 
Who our own Sex ſuperior call ! 

* Orinda does our boaſting Sex out- do, 

Not in Wit only, but in Virtue too, 

She does above our beſt Examples riſe, 

In hate of Vice, and ſcorn of Vanities. 

Never did Spirit of the Manly Make, 

And dipp'd all oer in Learning's Sacred Lake, 

A Temper more Invulnerable take. 


Verſes uritten on ſeveral Occaſions. 5595 


No violent Paſſion could an Entrance find, 
Into the tender Goodneſs of her Mind ; 
Through Walls of Stone thoſe furious Bullets may 


Force their impetuous Way, Cay. 
When her ſoft Breaſt they hit, powerleſs and dead they 
V. 


The Fame of Friendſhip which ſo long had told 
Of three or four illuſtrious Names of old, 
Till hoarſe and weary with the Tale ſhe grew, 
Rejoices now t have got anew, 
A new, and more ſurprizing Story, 
Of fair Leucaſias and Orinda's Glory, 
As when a prudent Man does once perceive 
That in ſome Foreign Country he muſt live, 
The Language and the Manners he does ſtrive 
To underſtand and practiſe here, 
That he may come no Stranger there; 
So well Orinda did her ſelf prepare, 
In this much different Clime, for her Remove, 
To the glad World of Poetry and Love. 


HYMN. P LIGHT. 
91 g | 2 ö . | os 
Irſt· born of Chaos, who fo fair didſt come 
From the old Negros darkſome Womb! , 


Which when it ſaw the lovely Child, 
The melancholly Maſs * on kind Looks and ſmil'd. 


II. Thou 
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596 Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 


II. 
Thou Tide of Glory, which no Reſt doſt know, 


But ever Ebb, and ever Flow! 
| Thou golden Shower of a true Fove! ¶ Love 
Who does in thee deſcend, and Heav'n to Earth make 
_ -.- 
Hail active Nature's watchful Life and Health! 
Her Joy, her Ornament, and Wealth! 
Hail to thy Husband Heat, and thee! [groom he! 
Thou the World's beauteous Bride, the luſty Bride- 
in. 
Say from what Golden Quivers of the Sky, 
Do all thy winged Arrows fly? 
Sy iftneſs and Power by Birth are thine - 
From thy greatSire they came, thy Sire the Word Divine. 
V. | 
"Tis, I believe, this Archery to ſhow, 
That ſo much Coſt in Colours thou, 
And Skill in Painting doſt beſtow, 
Upon thy ancient Arms, the gaudy Heav'nly Bow. 
VI. 
: Swift as light Thoughts their empty Career run, 
Thy Race is finiſn d, when begun; 
L“L—“.t a Poſt-Angel ſtart with thee, 
And thou the Goal of Earth ſhalt reach as ſoon as he. 
| VII. 
Thou in the Moon's bright Chariot proud and gay, 
Dioſt thy bright Wood of Stars ſurvey; 


And 


Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 5 97 
And all the Year doſt with thee bring 
Ofthouſand flowry Lights thine own NocturnalSpring. 


VIII. 
Thou Scythian-like doſt round thy Lands above 


The Sun's gilt Tent for ever move, 
And {till as thou in Pomp doſt go, 
The ſhining Pageants of the World attend thy Show. 
| IX. 
Nor amidſt all theſe Triumphs doſt thou ſcorn 
The humble Glow-Worms to adorn, 
And with thoſe living Spangles gild, 
(O Greatneſs without Pride!) the Buſhes of the Field. 
X. 
Night, and her ugly Subjects thou doſt fright, 
And Sleep, the lazy Owl of Night; 
Aſham'd and fearful to appear, [miſphere.. 
They skreen their horrid Shapes, with the black He- 
XI. 
With em there haſtes, and wildly takes th Alarm, 
Of painted Dreams, a buſie Swarm, 
At the firſt opening of thine Eye, 
The various Cluſters break, theantick Atomes fly. 
XII. 
The guilty Serpents, and obſcener Beafts, 
Creep conſcious to their ſecret Reſts: 
Nature to thee does Reverence pay, 
Ill Omens, and ill Sights removes out of thy way. 


XIII. At 


598 Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 
| XIII. 
At thy Appearance, Grief it ſelf is ſaid, 
To ſhake his Wings, and rouze his Head; 
And Cloudy Care has often took 
Agentle beamy Smile, reflected from thy Look. 
KEV. © 
At thy Appearance, Fear it ſelf grows bold; 
Thy Sun-ſhine melts away his Cold: 
Encourag'd at the Sight of thee, 
Tothe Cheek Colour comes, and Firmneſs to the dee. 
XV. 
Even Luſt, the Maſter of a harden'd Face, 
Bluſhes if thou be'ſt in the Place, 
To Darkneſs' Curtains he retires, 
In Sympathzzing Night he rolls his ſmoaky Fires. 
XVI. 
When, Goddeſs, thou lift'ſt up thy waken 4 Head, 
Out of the Morning's Purple Bed, 
Thy Quire of Birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful World ſalutes the riſing Day. 
5 XVII. | 
The Ghoſts, and Monſter Spirits, that did preſume |} 
A Bodies Priv'lege to aſſume, 
Vaniſh again invilibly,s 
And Bodies gain again their Viſibility, 
VXVIII. 
All the World's Bravery that delights our Eyes, | 
Is but thy ſev'ral Liveries, 


Thou 


Verſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 555 
Thou the rich Dye on them beſtow'ſt, 
Thy nimble Pencil Paints this Landskip as thou go'ſt. 


XIX. 
A Crimſon Garment in the Roſe thou wear yy 3 


A Crown of ſtudded Gold thou bear ſt, 
The Virgin Lillies in their White, 
Are clad but with the Lawn of almoſt naked Light. 
XX. 
The Violet, Spring's little Infant, ſtands, 
Girt in thy purple Swadling-Bands: 
On the fair Tulip thou doſt Dote; 
Thou cloath'ſt it in a gay and party- colour d Coat. 
XXI. 
With Flame condens'd thou doſt the Jewels fix, 
And ſolid Colours in it mix: 
Flora her ſelf, envies to ſee 
Flowers fairer than her own, and durable as ſhe. 


XXIE. : © 
Ah,Goddeſs! would thou could'ſt thy Hand with-hold, 


And be leſs Liberal to Gold; 


Didſt thou leſs Value to it give, plied 
Of how much Care (alas) might'ſt thou poor Man | 


XXIII. 
To me the Sun is more delightful far, 
And all fair Days much fairer are; 
But few, ah wondrous few there be, 
Who do not Gold prefer, O Goddeſs, ev'n to thee. 


XXIV. Through 
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r 
Through the ſoft Ways of Heav'n, and Air, and Sea, 


Which open all their Pores to thee, 
Like a clear River thou doſt glide, Cllide. 
And with thy living Stream through the cloſe Channels 
XXV. 

But where firm Bodies thy free Courſe oppoſe, 
Gently thy Source the Land o'crflowes; 
Takes there Poſſeſſion, and does make, 

| OfColours mingled, Light, a thick and ſtanding Lake. 


XXVI. 


But the vaſt Ocean of unbounded Day 


In th' Enpyræan Heav'n does ſtay ; 


Thy Rivers, Lakes, and Springs below, flow. 


From thence took firſt their Riſe, thither at laſt muſt 
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To the ROYAL SOCIETY. 


| 4 5 
Hiloſophy, the great and only Heir 

Ofall that Human Knowledge, which has becn 
Unforfeited by Man's rebellious Sin, 


. 


Though full of Years he do appear, 
(Philoſophy, I ſay, and call it, he, 
For whatſoe er the Painter's Fancy be, 

It a Male -Virtue ſeems to me) 
Has ſtill been kept in Nonage till of late, 
Nor manag d or enjoy d his vaſt Eſtate: 
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Three or four thouſand Years one would have thought, 
To Ripeneſs and Perfection might have brought 
A Science ſo well bred and nurſt, 
And of ſuch hopeful Parts too at the firſt; 
But, oh, the Guardians and the Tutors then; 
(Some negligent, and ſome ambitious Men) 
Would ne er conſent to ſet him free; 
Or his own Natural Powers to let him ſee, 
Leſt that ſhould put an end to their RE 
II. 
That his own Buſineſs he might quite dannn 
They amus d him with the Sports of wanton Wit, 
With the Deſſerts of Poetry they fed him, 
Inſtead of ſolid Meats t encreaſe his Force; 
Inſtead of vigorous Exerciſe they led him 
Into the pleaſant Labyrinths of ever-freſh Diſcourſe : 
IInſtead of carrying him to ſee 
The Riches which do hoorded for him lye, 6 
In Nature's endleſs Treaſury, 
They choſe his Eye to entertain 
(His curious but not covetous Eye) 
With painted Scenes, and Pageants of the Brain. 
dome few exalted Spirits this latter Age has ſhowng 
That labour d to aſſert the Liberty 
From Guardians, who were now Uſurpers grown) 
Of this old Minor ſtill, captiv'd Philoſophy; 
But 'twas Rebellion call'd to fight 


For ſuch a long-oppteſſed Right 
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W 1 
Through the ſoft Ways of Heav'n, and Air, and Sea, IT 
Which open all their Pores to thee, 
Like a clear River thou doſt glide, [lide. A 
And with thy living Stream through the cloſe Channels IB 
| XXV. 0 
But where firm Bodies thy free Courſe oppoſe, 
| | Gently thy Source the Land o'crflowes; 0 
i - Takes there Poſſeſſion, and does make, L 
Of Colours mingled, Light, a thick and ſtanding Lake. 
XXVI 1 
But the vaſt Ocean of unbounded Day . 


In th Enpyræan Heav'n does ſtay ; 
Thy Rivers, Lakes, and Springs below, Cflow. | © 
From thence took firſt their Riſe, thither at laſt muſt I 
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| I. 
Hiloſophy, the great and only Heir 
| Of all that Human Knowledge, which has been 
Unforfeited by Man's rebellious Sin, 
Though full of Years he do appear, 
(Philoſophy, I ſay, and call it, he, 
For whatſoe er the Painter's Fancy be, 
It a Male - Virtue ſeems to me) 
Has ſtill been kept in Nonage till of late, 
Nor manag d or enjoy d his vaſt Eſtate: 
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Three or four thouſand Years one would have thought, 
To Ripeneſs and Perfection might have brought 
A Science ſo well bred and nurſt, 
And of ſuch hopeful Parts too at the firſt. 
But, oh, the Guardians and the Tutors then; 
(Some negligent, and ſome ambitious Men) 
Would ne'er conſent to ſet him free; 
Or his own Natural Powers to let him ſee, 
Leſt that ſhould put an end to their 2 
II. 
That his own Buſineſs he might quite dune, 
They amus d him with the Sports of wanton Wit, 
With the Deſſerts of Poetry they fed him, 
Inſtead of ſolid Meats t encreaſe his Force; 
Inſtead of vigorous Exerciſe they led him 
Into the pleaſant Labyrinths of ever-freſh Diſcourſe: 
Inſtead of carrying him to ſee 
The Riches which do hoorded for him lye, 
In Nature's endleſs Treaſury, 
They choſe his Eye to entertain 
(His curious but not covetous Eye) 
With painted Scenes, and Pageants of the Brain: 
Some few exalted Spirits this latter Age has ſhowng 
That labour d to aſſert the Liberty A 
From Guardians, who were now Uſurpers grown) 
Of this old Minor ſtill, captiv'd Philoſophy; 
But 'twas Rebellion call ds to fight 


For ſuch a long: opꝑteſſed Right 
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602 Ferſes written on ſeveral Occaſions. 


Bacon at laſt, a mighty Man, aroſe, 
Whom a wiſe King and Nature choſe, 

Lord-Chancellor of both their Laws, 

And boldly undertook the injur d Pupil's Cauſe. 

III. 

Authority, which did a Body boaſt, 

Though 'twas but Air condens d, and ſtalk'd about, 

Like ſome old Giant's more Gigantick Ghoſt, 
To terriſie the learned Rout 

With the plain Magick of true Reaſon's Light, 
He chac'd out of our Sight; 

Nor ſuffer d living Men to be miſs- led 


By the vain Shadows of the Dead: [tom fled. 
To Graves, from whence it roſe, the conquer'd Phan- 


He broke that Monſtrous God which ſtood 
In midſt of th' Orchard, and the whole did claim, 

Which with a uſeleſs Sith of Wood, 

And ſomething elſe not worth a Name, 

(Both vaſt for Shew, yet neither fit 

Or to Defend, or to Beget ; 

Ridiculous and ſenſeleſs Terrors!) made 
Children and ſuperſtitious Men afraid. 

The Orchard's Open now, and free; 
Bacon has broke that Scar · Crow Deity , 

Come, enter, all that will, 


Yet ſtill, methinks, we fain would be 
Catching at the forbidden Tree, 
We would be like the Deity. When 


Behold the ripen d Fruit, come gather now your Fill. 
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When Truth and Falſhood, Good and Evil, we 
Without the Senſes Aid within our ſelves would ſee; 
For 'tis God only who can find 
All Nature in his Mind. 
IV. 
From Words, which are but Pictures of the Thought, 
(Though we our Thoughts from them perverſly drew) 
To Things, the Mind's right Object, he it brought, 
Like fooliſh Birds to painted Grapes we flew z 
He ſought and gather d for our uſe the True; 
And when on heaps the choſen Bunches lay, 
He preſs'd them wiſely the Mechanick way, 
Till all their Juice did in one Veſſel join, 
Ferment into a Nouriſhment Divine, 
The thirſty Soul's refreſning Wine. 
Who to the Life an exact Piece would make, 
Muſt not from other's Work a Copy take; 
No, not from Rubens or Vandike ; 
Much leſs content himſelf to make it like 
Th' Idæas and the Images which lye 
In his own Fancy, or his Memory. 
No, he before his Sight muſt place 
The natural and living Face; 
The real Obje& muſt command 
Each Judgment of his Eye, and Motion of his Hand. 
| V. 
From theſe and all long Errors of the Way, 
In which our wandring Predeceſſors went, 
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And like th old Hebrews many Years did ſtray, 
In Deſarts but of ſmall Extent, 
Bacon, like Moſes, led us forth at laſt, 
The barren Wilderneſs he paſt, 
Did on the very Border ſtand 
Of the bleſs'd promis'd Land, 
And from the Mountains Top of his exalted Wit, 
Saw it himſelf, and ſhew'd vs it. 


But Life did never to one Man allow 
Time to diſcover Worlds, and conquer too; ; 


Nor can ſo ſhort a Line ſufficient be 

To fathom the vaſt Depths of Nature's Sea : 
The Work he did we ought t'admire, 

And were unjuſt if we ſhould more require 


From his few Years, divided 'twixt th' Exceſs 

Of low Afflict ion, and high Happineſs. 

For who on things remote can fix his Sight, / 

That's always in a Triumph, or a Fight? 

VI. mn / 

From you, great Champions, we expect to get N 

Theſe ſpacious Countries but diſcover d yet; 14 

Countries where yet inſtead of Nature, we Y 

Her Images and Idols worſhipp'd ſce: 

Theſe large and wealthy Regions to ſubdue, B 
Though Learning has whole Armies at Command, N 
Quarter'd about in every Land, N 
A better Troop ſhe ne er together drew. 
Methinks, like Gideon little Band, 


Got 
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God with Deſign has pickt out you, 
To do theſe noble Wonders by a few: 


605 


When the whole Hoſt he ſaw, They are (ſaid he) 


Too many to o ercome for me; 

And now he chuſes out his Men, 

Much in the Way that he did then: 

Not thoſe many, whom he found 

Idlely extended on the Ground, 

To drink, with their dejected Head, 
The Stream, juſt ſo as by their Mouths it fled: 
No, but thoſe few who took the Waters up, 
And made of their laborious Hands the Cup. 

VII. 

Thus you prepar'd ; and in the glorious Fight 

Their wondrous Pattern too you take : 


Their old and empty Pitchers firſt they brake, 
And with their Hands then lifted up the Light. 


Io! Sound too the Trumpets here! 
Already your victorious Lights appear; 


New Scenes of Heav'n already we eſpy, 
And Crouds of golden Worlds on high; 


Which from the ſpacious Plains of Earth and Sea, 


Could never yet diſcover d be, 
By Sailers or Chaldæans watchful Eye. 
Nature's great Works no Diſtance can obſcure, 
No Smalneſs her near Objects can ſecure, 
Y' have taught the curious Sight, to preſs 
Into the privateſt Receſs 
O 3 
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Of her imperceptible Littleneſs. | 
Y have learn'd to read her ſmalleſt Hand, 
And well begun her deepeſt Senſe to underſtand. 
VIII. 
Miſchief and true Diſhonour fall on thoſe, 
Who would to Laughter or to Seorn expoſe 
So virtuous and ſo noble a Deſign, 
So Human for its Uſe, for Knowledge ſo Divine. | 
The things which theſe proud Men deſpiſe, and call 
Impertinent, and vain, and ſmall, 


„ — dn. — 


Thoſe ſmalleſt things of Nature let me know. a 
Rather than all their greateſt Actions do. ! 
Whoever would depoſed Truth advance 


Into the Throne uſurp'd from it, ; 
Muſt feel at firſt the Blows of Ignorance, 
And the ſharp Points of envious Wit. 
So when, by various Turns of the Celeſtial Dance, 
In many thouſand Years, 
A Star, fo long unknown, appears, N 
Tho Heav'n it ſelf more beauteous by it grow, 
It troubles and alarms the World below, 
Does to the Wiſe a Star, to Fools a Meteor ſhow. 
93 | 
With Courage and Succeſs you the bold Work begin; 
Your Cradle has not idle been: 
None e'er but Hercules and you could be 
At five Years Age worthy a Hiſtory. 
And ne er did Fortune better yet 
Th Hiſtorian to the Story fit: 


1. 
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As you from all old Errors free 
And purge the Body of Philoſophy; 
90 from all Modern Follies he 
Has vindicated Eloquence and Wit. 
His candid Stile like a clean Stream does ſlide, 
And his bright Fancy all the way 
Does, like the Sun-ſhine, in it play; 
It does like Thames, the beſt of Rivers, glide, 
Where the God does not rudely overturn, 
But gently pour the Chryſtal Urn, 
And with judicious Hand does the whole Current guide. 
T has all the Beauties Nature can impart, 


And all the comely Dreſs, without the Paint of Art. 


Upon the Chair made out of Sir Francis — s 
| Ship, Preſented to the Univerſity Library 


Oxford, by John Davis of Deptford, Elo. 


O thisgreat Ship, which round the Globe has run, 
And match d in Race the Chariot of the Sun, 
This Pythagorean Ship (for it may claim, 
Without Preſumption, ſo deſerv'd a Name, 
By Knowledge once, and Transformation now) 


n; In her new Shape this ſacred Port allow. 


Drake and his Ship could not have wiſh'd from Fate, 
A more bleſs d Station, or more bleſs'd Eſtate. 

For lo! a Seat of endleſs Reſt is giv'n, 

Io her in Oxford, and to him in Heav'n, 
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Experimental Philoſophy. 
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The C O L LE GE. 
T HAT the Philoſophical College be ſituated 


within one, two, or (at fartheſt) three Miles 
of London, and, if it be poſſible to find that 
Convenience, upon the Side of the River, or very 
near it. | 
That the Revenue of this College amount to four 
thouſand Pounds a Lear. 
That rhe Company receiv'd into it be as follows. 
1. Twenty Philoſophers or Profeſſors. 2. Sixteen 
young Scholars, Seryants to the Profeſſors. 3. A 
Chaplain. 4. A Baily for the Revenue. 5. A Man- 
ciple or Purveyor for the Proviſions of the Houſe. 
6. Two Gardeners, 7. A Maſter-Cook. 8. An Un- 
der-Cook. 9. A Butler. 10. An Under-Butler. 
11. A Chirurgeon. 12, Two Lungs, or Chymical 
Servants. 13. A Library-keeper, who is likewiſe to 
be Apothecary, Druggiſt, and Keeper of Inſtruments, 
Engines, Cc. 14. An Officer to feed and take 17 
| 0 
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of all Beaſts, Fowl, &c. kept by the College. 15. A 
Groom of the Stable. 16. A Meſlenger to ſend up 
and down for all Uſes of the College, 17. Four old 
Women to tend the Chambers, keep the Houſe clean, 
and ſuch like Services. | 

That the annual Allowance for this Company be 
as follows. 1. To every Profeſſor, and to the Chap- 
lain, one hundred and twenty Pounds. 2. To the 
ſixteen Scholars twenty Pounds a piece, ten Pounds 
for their Diet, and ten Pounds for their Entertain- 
ment. 3. To the Baily thirty Pounds, belides Al- 
lowance for his Journeys. 4. To the Purveyor or 
Manciple, thirty Pounds. 5. To each of the Gar- 
deners, twenty Pounds. 6. To the Maſter-Cook, 
twenty Pounds. 7. To the Under-Cook, four Pounds. 
8. To the Butler, ten Pounds. 9. To the Under- 
Butler, four Pounds. 10. To the Chirurgeongthir- 
ty Pounds. 11. To the Library-keeper, thirty Pounds. 
12. To each of the Lungs, twelve Pounds. 13. To 
the Keeper of the Beaſts, fix Pounds. 14. To the 
Groom, five Pounds. 15. To the Meflenger, twelve 
Pounds. 16. To the four neceilary Women, ten 
Pounds, For the Manciples Table at which all the 
Servants of the Houſe are to eat, except the Scholars, 
an hundred and fixty Pounds. For three Horſes for 
the Service of the College, thirty Pounds. 

All which amounts to three thouſand two hundred 
eighty five Pounds. So that there remains for keep- 
ing of the Houſe and Gardens, and Operatories, and 
ns and Animals, and Experiments of all 
ſorts, and all other Expences, ſeven hundred and fif- 
teen Pounds, 

Which were a very inconſiderable Sum for the great 
Uſes to which it is defign'd, but that I * ray 
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Induſtry of the College will in a ſhort time ſo enrich 
it ſelf, as to get a far better Stock for the Advance 
and Enlargement of the Work, when once it is be- 
gun; neither is the Continuance of particular Mens 
Liberality to be deſpaired of, when it ſhall be encou- 
rag'd by the Sight of that publick Benefit which will 
accrue to all Mankind, and chiefly to our Nation, by 
this Foundation. Something likewiſe will ariſe from 
Leaſes, and other Caſualties; that nothing of which 
may be diverted to the private Gain of the Profeſſors, 
or any other Uſe beſides that of the Search of Na- 
ture, and by it the general Good of the World; and 
that Care may be taken for the certain Performance 
of all things ordained by the Inſtitution, as likewiſe 
for the Protection and Encouragement of the Com- 
pany, it is propoſed, 

That ſome Perſon of Eminent Quality, a Lover of 
ſolid Learning, and no Stranger in it, be choſen Chan- 
cellor or Preſident of the College, and that eight Go- 
vernors more, Men qualify'd in the like manner, be 
Joined with him, two of which ſhall yearly be ap- 
pointed Viſiters of the College, and receive an exact 
Account of all Expences, even to the ſmalleſt, and 
of the true Eſtate of the Publick Treaſure, under the 
Hands and Oaths of the Profeſſors Reſident. | 

That the Choice of the Profeſſors, in any Vacan- 
cy, belong to the Chancellor and the Governors, 
but that the Profeſſors (who are likelieſt to know 
what Men of the Nation are moſt proper tor the Du- 
ties of their Society) direct their Choice, by recom- 
mending two or three Perſons to them at every Ele- 
ction. And that if any learned Perſon within His 


Majeſty's Dominions diſcover or eminently improve 
any uſeful Kind of Knowledge, he may upon --1 
| ground, 
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h ground, for his Reward, and the Encouragement of 
| others, be preferr'd, if he pretend to the Place, be- 
fore any body elle. 

That the Governors have Power to turn out any ' 
Profeſſor, who ſhall be proved to be either ſcanda- - 
bus or unprofitable to the Society. | 

That the College be built after this, or ſome ſuch 
manner: That it conſiſt of three fair Quadrangular 
h || Courts, and three large Grounds, enclos'd with good 
Walls behind them. That the firſt Court be built 
a. | with a fair Cloyſter, and the Profeſſors Lodgings, or 
14 I rather little Houſes, four on each Side, at ſome Di- 
e | {tance from one another, and with little Gardens be- 
e hind them, jult after the manner of the Chartreux 
1. beyond Sea. That the Inſide of the Cloyſter be lind 

with a Gravel walk, and that Walk with a Row of 
of Trees, and that in the middle there be a Parterre of 
n. | Flowers, and a Fountain. | | 
3 That the ſecond Quadrangle juſt behind the firſt, 
de be ſo contriv'd, as to contain theſe Parts. 1. A Chap- 
p- pel. 2. A Hall, with two long Tables on each Side, 
.& | for the Scholars and Officers of the Houſe to eat at, 
id and with a Pulpit and Forms at the End for the pub- 
he lick Lectures. 3. A large and pleaſant Dining-Room 

8 within the Hall for the Profeſſors to cat in, and to 
hold their Aſſemblics and Conferences. 4. A publick 
School-houſe. 5. A Library. 6. A Gallery to walk 
in, adorn'd with the Pictures or Statues of all the In- 
venters of any thing uſeful to Human Lite; as Print- 
ing, Guns, America, &c. and of late in Anatomy, 
the Circulation of the Blood, the Milky Veins, and 
ſuch like Diſcoveries in any Art, with thort Elogies 
under the Portraitures: As likewiſe the Figures of 
all ſorts of Creatures, and the ſtuff d Skins of as ma- 
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ny ſtrange Animals as can be gotten. 7. An Anato- 
my Chamber adorned with Skeletons and Anatomica] 
Pictures, and prepar d with all Conveniences for Dif. 
ſection. 8. A Chamber for all manner of Drugs, and 
Apothecaries Materials. 9. A Mathemarical Cham- 
ber furniſh'd with all ſorts of Mathematical Inſtru- 
ments, being an Appendix to the Library. 10. Lodg- 
ings for the Chaplain, Chirurgeon, Library-keeper 
and Purveyor, near the Chappel, Anatomy Chamber, 
Library and Hall. 
That the third Court be on one Side of theſe, ve. 
ry large, but meanly built, being deſigned only for 
Ule and not for Beauty too, as the others. That it 
contain the Kitchen, Butteries, Brew-houſe, Bake- 
| Houſe, Dairy, Lardry, Stables, &c. and eſpecially 
2 Laboratories for Chymical Operations, and 
gings for the Under-Servants. 

That behind the ſecond Court be plac'd the Gar- 

den, containing all ſorts of Plants that our Soil will 
bear, and at the End a little Houſe of Pleaſure, a 
Lodge for the Gardener, and a Grove of Trees cut 
out into Walks. 
That the ſecond encloſed Ground be a Garden, de- 
ſtin d only to the Trial of all manner of Experiments 
concerning Plants, as their Melioration, Accelerati- 
on, Retardation, Conſervation, Compoſition, Tranſ- 
mutation, Coloration, or whatſoever elſe can be pro- 
duced by Art, either for Uſe or Curioſity, with a 
Lodge in it for the Gardener. 

That the third Ground be employ'd in convenient 
Receptacles for all ſorts of Creatures which the Pro- 
feſſors ſhall judge neceſſary for their more exact Search 
into the Nature of Animals, and the Improvement of 
their Uſes to us. 

| That 
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That there be likewiſe built in ſome place of the 
College, where it may ſerve moſt for Ornament of the 
whole, a very high Tower for Obſervation of Cele- 
ſtial Bodies, adorned with all ſorts of Dials and ſuch 
like Curioſities; and that there be very deep Vaults 
under Ground for Experiments moſt proper to ſuch 
Places, which will be undoubtedly very many. 

Much might be added, but truly I am afraid this 
is too much already for the Charity or Generofity of 
this Age to extend to; and we do not deſign this af- 
ter the Model of Solomon's Houſe in my Lord Bacon 
(which is a Proje& for Experiments that can never be 
Experimented) but propoſe it within ſuch Bounds of 
Expence as have often been exceeded by the Build- 
ings of private Citizens. 


Mm 
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Of the Profeſſors, Scholars, Chaplain, and 
other Officers. * 


HAT of the twenty Profeſſors four be always 
travelling beyond Seas, and fixteen always Re- 
dent, unleſs by Permiſſion upon extraordinary Oc- 
caſions, and every one ſo abſent, leaving a Deputy 

behind him to ſupply his Duties. | 
That the four Profeſſors Itinerant be aſſigned to the 
four Parts of the World, Europe, Aſia, Africa, A- 
merica, there to reſide three Years at leaſt, and to 
give a conſtant Account of all things that belong to 
the Learning, and eſpecially Natural Experimental 

Philoſophy of thoſe Parts. 
That the Expence of all Diſpatches, and all Books, 
Simples, Animals, Stones, Metals, Minerals, * 
an 
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and all Curioſities whatſoever, Natural or Artificial, 
ſent by them to the College, ſhall be defray'd out of 
the Treaſury, and an additional Allowance (above 
the 1204) made to them as ſoon as the College's Re. 
venue ſhall be improved. 8 280 3itv 

That at their going abroad they ſhall take a ſolemn 
Oath never to write any thing to the College, but 
what after very diligent Examination, they ſhall ful- 
ly believe to be true, and to confeſs and recant it a 
ſoon as they find themſelves in an Error. 

That the fixteen Profeſſors Reſident ſhall be bound 
to ſtudy and teach all ſorts of Natural, Experimen- 


tal Philoſophy, to conſiſt of the Mathematicks, Me- 


chanicks, Medicine, Anatomy, Chymiſtry, the Hi- 
ſtory of Animals, Plants, Minerals, Elements, exc. 
Agriculture, Architecture, Art Military, Navigati- 
on, Gardening: The Myſtery of all Trades and Im- 
provement of them; the Facture of all Merchandizes, 
all Natural Magick or Divination; and briefly all 
things contained in the Catalogue of Natural Hiſto- 
ries annex d to my Lord Bacon's Organon. 

That once a Day from Eaſter till Michaelmas, and 
twice a Week from Michacimas to Eaſter, at the 
Hours in the Afternoon moſt convenient for Audi- 
tors from London, according to the time of the Year, 
there ſhall be a Lecture read in the Hall, upon ſuch 
Parts of Natural Experimental Philoſophy, as the 
Profeſſors ſhall agree on among themſelves, and as 
each of them ſhall be able to perform uſefully and 
honourably. | | 
That two of the Profeſſors by daily, weekly, or 
monthly turns ſhall teach the Publick Schools, accor- 
ding to the Rules hereafter preſcribd. 


That 
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That all the Profeſſors ſhall be equal in all Reſpects 
(except Precedency, choice of Lodging, and ſuch 
like Privileges, which ſhall belong to Seniority in 
the College) and that all ſhall be Maſters and Trea- 
ſurers by annual Turns, which two Officers for the 
Time being ſhall take place of all the reſt, and ſhall 
be Arbitri duarum Menſarum. | 

That the Maſter ſhall command all the Offi- 
cers of the College, appoint Aſſemblies or Conferen- 
ces upon occaſion, and preſide in them with a double 
Voice, and in his Abſence the Treaſurer, whoſe Buſi- 
neſs is to receive and disburſe all Monies by the Ma- 
ſter's Order in Writing, (if it be an extraordinary) 
after Conſent of the other Profeſſors. | | 

That all the Profeſſors ſhall ſup together in the 
Parlour within the Hall every Night, and ſhall dine 
there twice a Week (to wit, Sundays and Thurſdays) 
at two round Tables for the convenience of Diſcourſe, 
which ſhall be for the moſt part of ſuch Matters as 
may improve their Studies and Profeſſions, and to 
keep them from falling into looſe orunprofitable Talk 
ſhall be the Duty of the two Arbitri Menſarum, 
who may likewiſe command any of the Servant-Scho- 
lars to read to them what he ſhall think fit, whilſt 
they are at Table: That it ſhall belong likewiſe to 
the Arbitri Menſarum only, to invite Strangers, 
which they ſhall rarely do, unleſs they be Men of 
Learning or great Parts, and ſhall not invite above 
two at atime to one Table, nothing being more vain 
and unfruitful than numerous Meetings of Acquain+ 
tance. 8 
That the Profeſſors Reſident ſhall allow the Col- 
lege twenty Pounds a Lear for their Diet, whether 
they continue there all the time or not. 1 
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That they ſhall have once a Week an Aſſembly 
or Conference concerning the Affairs of the College, 
and the Progreſs of their Experimental Philoſophy. 

That if any one find out any thing which he con- 
ceives to be of Conſequence, he ſhall communicate 
it to the Aſſembly to be examined, experimented, ap- 
prov'd or rejected. 

That if any one be Author of an Invention that 
may bring in Profit, the third Part of it ſhall belong 
to the Inventor, and the two other to the Society; 
and beſides, if the thing be very conſiderable, his 
Statue or Picture with an Elogy under it, ſhall be 
placed in the Gallery, and made a Deniſon of that 
Corporation of famous Men. 

That all the Profeſſors thall be always aſſigned to 
ſome particular Inquiſition ( beſides the ordinary 
Courſe of their Studies) of which they ſhall give an 
account to the Aſſembly, ſo that by this means there 
may be every Day ſome Operation or other made in 
all the Arts, as Chymiſtry, Anatomy, Mechanicks, 
and the like, and that the College ſhall furniſh for 
the Charge of the Operation. 

That there ſhall be kept a Regiſter under Lock and 
Key, and not to be ſeen but by the Profeſſors, of all 
the Experiments that ſucceed, ſigned by the Perſons 
who made the Traal. | | 

That the popular and received Errors in Experi- 
mental Philoſophy (with which, hke Weeds in a 
neglected Garden, it is now almoſt all over-grown) 
ſhall be evinced by trial, and taken notice of in the 

ublick Lectures, that they may no longer abuſe the 
edulous, and beget new ones by Conſequence or 


Similitude. 


That 
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That every third Year (after the full Settlement 
of the Foundation) the College ſhall give an Account 
in Print, in proper and ancient Latin, of the Fruits 
of their triennial Induſtry. |, 

That every Profeſſor Refident ſhall have his Scho- 
lar to wait upon him in his Chamber and at Table, 
whom he ſhall be oblig'd to breed up in Natural Phi- 
loſophy, and render an Account of his Progreſs to 
the Aſſembly, from whoſe Election he recerv'd him, 
and therefore is reſponſible to it, both for the Care 
of his Education, and the juſt and civil Uſageof him. 

That the Scholar ſhall underſtand Latin very well, 
and be moderately initiated in the Greek, before he 
be capable of being choſen into the Service, and that 
he ſhall not remain in it above ſeven Years. 

That his Lodging ſhall be with the Profeſſor whom 
he ſerves. 

That no Profeſſor ſhall be a married Man, or a Di- 
vine, or Lawyer in Practice, only Phyſick he may 
be allow'd to preſcribe, becauſe the Study of that 
Art 1s a great part of the Duty of his Place, and the 
Duty of that is ſo great, that it will not ſuffer him 
to loſe much time in mercenary Practice. 

That the Profeſſors ſhall, in the College, wear the 
Habit of ordinary Maſters of Art in the Univerſities, 
or of Doctors, if any of them be ſo. 

That they thall all keep an inviolable and exem- 
plary Friendſhip with one another, and that the Aſ- 
ſembly ſhall lay a confiderable pecuniary Mul& upon 
any one who ſhall be proved to have enter d ſo far in- 
to a Quarrel as to give uncivil Language to his Bro- 
ther- Profeſſor; and that the Perſeverance in any En- 
mity thall be puniſh'd by the Governors with Expu 
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That the Chaplain ſhall eat at the Maſter's Table, 
(paying his twenty Pounds a Year as the others do) 
and that he ſhall read Prayers once a Day at leaſt, 2 
little before Supper-time; that he ſhall Preach in the 
Chappel every Sunday Morning, and Catechize in the 
Afternoon the Scholars and School-boys; that he 
ſhall every Month adminiſter the Holy Sacrament; 
that he ſhall not trouble himſelf and his Auditors 


with the Controverſies of Divinity, but only Teach 


God in his juſt Commandments, and in his wonder- 
ful Works. 


The S C HO OL. 


HAT the School may be built ſo as to contain 
about two hundred Boys. 

That it be divided into four Claſſes, not as others 
are ordinarily into fix or ſeven, becauſe we fuppoſe 
that the Children ſent hither to be initiated in Things 
as well as Words, ought to have paſs'd the two or 


three firſt, and to have attain'd the Age of about I. 
thirteen Years, being already well advanc d in the I 


Latin Grammar, and ſome Authors. 

That none, though never ſo rich, ſhall pay any 
thing for their teaching; and that if any Profeſſor 
ſhall be convicted to have taken any Mony in Conſi- 
deration of his Pains in the School, he ſhall be ex- 
— with Ignominy by the Governors; but if any 
Perſons of great Eſtate and Quality, finding their 
Sons much better Proficients in Learning here, than 
Boys of the ſame Age commonly are at other Schools, 


hall not think fit to receive an Obligation of ſo near 
Concernment without returning ſome Marks of Ac- 


33 


know- 
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e | knowledgment, they may, if they pleaſe (for no- 
) thing is to be demanded) beſtow ſome little Rarity 
a Nor Curioſity upon the Society in Recompence of their 
e Trouble. | | 
e And becauſe it is deplorable to conſider the Loſs 
ie E which Children make of their Time at moſt Schools, 
t; Jemploying, or rather caſting away fix or ſeven Years 
rs in the learning of Words only, and that too very 
ch NU imperfe&ly : 

T- hat a Method be here eſtabliſh'd for the infuſing 
knowledge and Language at the ſame time into themʒ 
and that this may be their Apprenticeſhip in Natural 
Philoſophy. This we conceive may be done, by 
breeding them up in Authors, or Pieces of Authors, 
who treat of ſome Parts of Nature, and who may be 
underſtood with as much Eaſe and Pleaſure, as thoſe 
which are commonly taught; ſuch are in Latin Yar- 
0, Cato, Columella, Pliny, Part of Celſus, and of 
Seneca, Cicero de Diuinatione, de Natura Deorum, 
and ſeveral ſcatter'd Pieces, Virgils Georgicks, Gro- 
tius, Nemeſianus, Manilius ; and becauſe the Truth 
i; we want good Poets (I mean, we have but few) 
who have purpoſely treated of. ſolid and learned, that 
6 Natural Matters (the moſt Part indulging to the 


any NWeakneſs of the World, and feeding it either with 
ſor che Follies of Love, or with the Fables of Gods and 
nſi- Neroes) we conceive that one Book ought to be com- 
ex- ird of all the ſcatter'd little Parcels among the an- 


ent Poets that might ſerve for the Advancement of 
Natural Science, and which would make no fmall or 
nuſeful or unpleaſant Volume. To this we would 
we added the Morals and Rhetoricks of Cicero, and 
he Inſtitutions of Quintilian; and for the Comœdi- 

ns, from whom almoſt all _ neceſlary Part of com-- 
a 2 mon 
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mon Diſcourſe, and all the moſt intimate Proprieties 
of the Language are drawn, we conceive the Boys 
may be made Maſters of them, as a Part of their Re- 
creation and not of their Task, if once a Month, or 
at leaſt once in two, they a& one of Terence's Co- 
mœdies, and afterwards (the moſt advanc d) ſome of 
Plautus's; and this is, for many Reaſons, one of the 


| beſt Exerciſes they can be enjoin'd, and moſt inno- 


cent Pleaſures they can be allow'd. As for the Greek 
Authors, they may ſtudy Nicander, Oppianus (whom 
Scaliger does not doubt to prefer above Homer him- 
ſelf, and place next to his adored Virgil) Ariſtotle's 
Hiſtory of Animals, and other Parts, Theophraſtus 


and Dioſcorides of Plants, and a Collection made 


out of ſeveral both Poets, and other Grecian Writers. 
For the Morals and Rhetorick Ariſtotle may ſuffice, 


or Hermogenes and Longinus be added for the lat- 


ter; with the Hiſtory of Animals they ſhould be 
ſhew'd Anatomy as a Divertiſement, and made to 
know the Figures, and Natures of thoſe Creatures 
which are not common among us, diſabuſing them at 


the ſame time of thoſe Errors, which are univerſal- 


iy admitted concerning many. The ſame Method 
ould be us'd to make them acquainted with all 
Plants; and to this muſt be added a little of the an- 
cient and modern Geography, the underſtanding of 
the Globes, and the Principles of Geometry, and A- 
ftronomy. They ſhould likewiſe uſe to declaim in 
Latin and Engliſh, as the Romans did in Greek and 
Latin; and in all this Travel be rather led on by Fa- 
miliarity, Encouragement, and Emulation, than dri- 
ven by Severity, Puniſhment, and Terror. Upon Fe- 
ſtivals and Play-times they ſhould exerciſe themſelves 


in the Fields by Riding, Leaping, Fencing, Muſter- 


ing 


s || ing and Training after the manner of Soldiers, &c. 
And to prevent all Dangers, and all Diſorder, there 
- | ſhould always be two of the Scholars with them to 
x | be as Witneſſes and Directors of their Actions; In 
- foul Weather it would not be amiſs for them to learn 
of | to dance, that is, to learn juſt ſo much (for all be- 
e || yond is ſuperfluous, if not worſe) as may give them 
o- | 2 graceful Comportment of their Bodies. 
Upon Sundays, and all Days of Devotion, they 
m are to be a Part of the Chaplain's Province. 
n- That for all theſe Ends the College ſo order it, as 
that there may be ſome convenient and pleaſant Hou- 
4s © ſes thereabouts, kept by Religious, Diſcreet, and 
de Careful Perſons, for the lodging and boarding of 
rs. | young Scholars, that they have a conftant Eye over 
de, them, to ſee they be bred up there Piouſly, Cleanly, 
it · and Plentifully, according to the Proportion of their 
be Parents Expences. 
to And that the College, when it ſhall pleaſe God ei- 
res ther by their own Induſtry and Succeſs, or by the 
at Benevolence of Patrons, to enrich them ſo far, as 
al- that it may come to their Turn and Duty to be cha- 
od ritable to others, ſhall at their own Charges ere& and 
all maintain ſome Houſe or Houſes for the Entertain- 
in- ment of ſuch poor Mens Sons, whoſe good Natural 
of Parts may promiſe either Uſe or Ornament to the 
A- Common-wealth, during the time of their Abode at 
inf School, and ſhall take Care that it ſhall be done with 
and the ſame Conveniences as are enjoy d even by rich 
Fa- Mens Children (though they maintain the fewer for 
Iri-£] that Cauſe) there being nothing of eminent and 11- 
Fe · ¶ luſtrious to be expected from à low, ſordid, and Ho- 
ves ſpital-like Education. | 
ter- | 
ing CO N- 
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CONCLUSION. 


F I be not much abus d by a natural Fondneſs to 
my own Conceptions (that 52294 of the Greeks, 
which no other Language has a proper Word for) 
there was never any Proje& thought upon, which de- 


ſerves to meet with ſo few Adverſaries as this; for 


who can without impudent Folly oppoſe the Efta- 
bliſhment of twenty well ſele&ed Perſons in ſuch a 
Condition of Life, that their whole Buſineſs and 
ſole Profeſſion may be to ſtudy the Improvement and 
Advantage of all other Profeſlions, from that of the 
higheſt General even to the loweſt Artiſan? Who 
ſhall be oblig'd to employ their whole Time, Wit, 
Learning, and Induſtry, to theſe four, the moſt uſe- 
ful that can be imagined, and to no other Ends; Firſt, 
to weigh, examine, and prove all things of Nature 
delivered to us by former Ages, to detect, explode, 
and ſtrike a Cenſure through all falſe Monies with 
which the World has been paid and cheated fo long, 
and (as | may ſay) to ſet the Mark of the College 
upon all true Coins, that they may paſs hereafter 
without any farther Trial. Secondly, to recover the 
loſt Inventions, and, as it were, Drown'd Lands of 
the Ancients. Thirdly, to improve all Arts which 
we now have; And laſtly, to diſcover others which 
we yet have not. And who ſhall, beſides all this (= 
a Benefit by the by) give the beſt Education in t 
World (purel y gratis) to as many Mens Children 
as ſhall think tit to make uſe of the Obligation. Net- 
ther does it at all check or interfere with any Parties 
in State or Religion, but is indifferently to be em- 
brac d by all Differences in Opinion, and can * 
c 
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be conceiv*d capable (as many good Inſtitutions have 
done) even of Degeneration into any thing harmful. 
So that, all things conſidered, I will ſuppoſe this Pro- 
poſition ſhall encounter with no Enemies; the only 
Queſtion is, whether it will find Friends enough to 
carry it on from Diſcourſe and Deſign to Reality and 
Effect; the neceſſary Expences of the Beginning (for 
it will maintain it ſelf well enough afterwards) — 
ſo great (though I have ſet them as lou as 1s poſſible 
in order to ſo vaſt a Work) that it may ſeem hope- 
leſs to rarfe ſuch a Sum out of rhoſe few dead Relicks 
of Human Charity and Publick Genereſity which are 
yet remaining 1n the World. 
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Concerning the 


Government of Oliver Cromwell. 


himſelf to be call'd Protector. And though 1 

bore but little Affection, either to the Memory 
of him, or to the Trouble and Folly of all publick 
Pageantry, yet I was forc'd by the Importunity of 
my Company to go along with them, and be a Spe- 
ctator of that Solemnity, the Expectation of which 
had been ſo great, that it was ſaid to have brought 
ſome very curious Perſons (and no doubt ſingular Vir- 
. tuoſo's) as far as from the Mount in Cornwall, and 
from the Orcades. I found there had been much 
more Coſt beftow'd, than either the Dead Man, or 


J. was the Funeral Day of the late Man who made 


indeed Death it ſelf could deſerve. There was a 


mighty Train of black Aſſiſtants, among which too 
divers Princes in the Perſons of their Ambaſſadors 
(being infinitely afflicted for the Loſs of their 
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ther) were pleaſed to attend; the Herſe was magni- 
ficent, the Idol crown'd and (not to mention all 0- 
ther Ceremonies which are practis d at Royal Inter- 
ments, and therefore by no means could be omitted 
here) the vaſt Multitude of Spectators made up, as it 
uſes to do, no ſmall Part of the Spectacle it ſelf. But 
yet, I know not how, the whole was ſo manag d, that, 
methoughts, it ſomewhat repreſented the Life of him 
for whom it was made; much Noiſe, much Tumult, 
much Expence, much Magnificence, much Vain- 
glory; briefly, a great Show, and yet, after all this, 
but an ill Sight. At laſt (for it ſeem'd long to me, 
and, like his ſhort Reign too, very tedious) the whole 
Scene paſs'd by, and I retir'd back to my Chamber, 
weary, and, I think, more melancholy than any of 
the Mourners. Where I began to refle& on the whole 
Life of this Prodigious Man, and ſometimes I was fil- 
led with Horror and Deteſtation of his Actions, and 
ſometimes I inclin'd a little to Reverence and Admi- 
ration of his Courage, Conduct and Succeſs; till by 
theſe different Motions and Agitations of Mind, 
rocked, as it were, a-ſleep, I fell at laſt into this Vi- 
fion, or if you pleaſe to call it but a Dream, I ſhall 
not take it ill, Peck the Father of Pcets tells us, 
Even Dreams too are from God. 

But ſure it was no Dream; for I was ſuddenly 
tranſported afar off (whether in the Body, or out of 
the Body, like St. Paul, I know not) and found my 
ſelf on the Top of that famous Hill in the Iſland Mo- 
na, which has the Proſpect of three Great, and Not- 
long-fince moſt happy Kingdoms. As ſoon as ever I 
2 on them, the Not- long · ſince ſtrook upon my 

emory, and called forth the ſad Repreſentation of 
all the Sins, and all the Miſeries that had CEL 
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them theſe twenty Years. And I wept bitterly for 
two or three Hours, and when my preſent Stock of 
Moiſture was all waſted, I fell a fighing for an Hour 
more, and as ſoon as I recovered from my Paſſion the 
Uſe of Speech and Reaſon, I broke forth, as I re- 
member (looking upon England) into this Com- 
plaint. 
| 


Ah, happy Iſle, how art thou chang'd and curſt, 
Since I was born, and knew thee firſt! 
When Peace, which had forſook the World around, 
(Frighted with Noiſe, and the ſhrill Trumpet's Sound) 
Thee for a private Place of Reſt, 
And a ſecure Retirement choſe 
Wherein to build her Halcyon Neſt ; 
No Wind durſt ſtir abroad the Air to diſcompoſe. 
II. 
When all the Riches of the Globe beſide 


Flow'd in to thee with ev'ry Tide: 
When all that Nature did thy Soil deny, 


The Growth was of thy fruitful Induſtry, 
When all the proud and dreadful Sea, 
And all his Tributary-Streams, 
A conſtant Tribute paid to thee 
When all the liquid World was one extended Thames. 
| III. 
When Plenty in each Village did appear, 
And Bounty was its Steward there; 
When Gold walk d free about in open view, 


Eer it one Conqu ring Party's Pris ner grew; 
When 


en 
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When the Religion of our State 
Had Face and Subſtance with her Voice, 
E'er ſhe by'er fooliſh Loves of late, 
Like Eccho (once a Nymph) turn d only into Noiſe. 
IV. 
When Men to Men Reſpect and Friendſhip bore, 
And God with Reverence did adore; 
When upon Earth no Kingdom could have ſhown 
A happter Monarch to us than our own, 
And yet his Subje&s by him were 
(Which is a Truth will hardly be 
Receiv'd by any vulgar Ear, 
A ſecret known to few) made happir ev'n than he. 


V. 
Thou doſt a Chaos, and Confuſion now, 


A Babel, and a Bedlam grow, 
And like a Frantick Perſon thou doſt tear 
The Ornaments and Cloaths which thou ſhouldſt wear, 

And cut thy Limbs; and if we ſee 

(Juſt as thy barb'rous Britons did) 

Thy Body with Hypocriſie 
Painted all o'er, thou think'ſt,thy naked Shame is hid. 

VI. 
The Nations, which envy'd thee e erwhile, 
| Now laugh (too little tis to ſmile) 

They laugh, and would have pity'd thee (alas!) 
But that thy Faults all Pity do ſurpaſs. 


Art 
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Art thou the Country which didſt hate, 
And mock the French Inconſtancy? 
And have we, have we ſeen of late 

Leſs change of Habits there, than Governments in thee? 

VII. 

Unhappy Iſle! No Ship of thine at Sea, 
Was ever toſs d and torn like thee. 

Thy naked Hulk looſe on the Waves does beat, 

The Rocks and Banks around her Ruin threat; 

What did thy fooliſh Pilots ail, 

To lay the Compaſs quite aſide? 
Without a Law or Rule to fail, [ Guide? 

And rather take the Winds, than Heav'ns to be their 

| FB 

Yet, mighty God, yet, yet, we humbly crave, 

This floating Iſle from Shipwrack ſave; 
And though to waſh that Blood which does it ſtain, 
It well deſerves to fink into the Main; 

Yet for the Royal Martyr's Prayer 

(The Royal Martyr prays, we know) 

This guilty, periſhing Veſlel ſpare; 
Hear but his Soul above, and not his Blood below. 


I think, I ſhould have gone on, but that I was in- 
terrupted by a ſtrange and terrible Apparition, for 
there appeared ro me (ariſing out of the Earth, as I 
conceiv'd) the Figure of a Man taller than a Giant, 
or indeed, the Shadow of any Giant in the Evening, 
His Body was naked, but that Nakedneſs adorn'd, C 

| rather 
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rather deform'd all over, with ſeveral Figures, after 
the manner of the ancient Britons, painted upon it: 
And I perceived that moſt of them were the Repre- 
ſentation of the late Battels in our Civil Wars, and 
(if I be not much miſtaken) it was the Battel of 
Naſeby that was drawn upon his Breaſt. His Eyes 
were like burning Braſs, and there werethree Crowns 
of the ſame Metal (as I gueſt) and that look d as red- 
hot too, upon his Head. He held in his right Hand 
a Sword that was yet bloody, and nevertheleſs the 
Motto of it was Pax queritur Bello, and in his left 
Hand a thick Book, upon the Back of which was 


written in Letters of Gold, Acts, Ordinances, Pro- 


teſtations, Covenants, Engagements, Declarations, 
Remonſtrances, &'c. Though this ſudden, unuſual, 


and dreadful Object might have quelPd a greater 
Courage than mine, yet ſo it pleaſed God (for there 
is nothing bolder than a Man in a Viſion) that I was 


not at all daunted, but ask d himreſolutely and briefly, 
What art thou? And he ſaid, I am called the North- 
weſt Principality, his Highneſs, the Protector of the 
Common-wealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and the Dominions belonging thereunto, for I am 
that Angel, to whom the Almighty has committed 
the Government of thoſe three Kingdoms which thou 
ſeeſt from this Place. And I anſwer'd, and ſaid, If 
it be ſo, Sir, it ſeems to me that for almoſt theſe twen- 
ty Years paſt, your Highneſs has been abſent from 
your Charge: For not only if any Angel, but if any 
wiſe and honeſt Men had ſince that time been our 
Governor, we ſhould not have wandred thus long in 
theſe laborious and endleſs Labyrinths of Confuſion, 
but either not have enter'd at all into them, or atleaſt 
have returned back &'er we had abſolutely loſt our 


Way, | 
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Way; but inſtead of your Highneſs, we have had 
ſince ſuch a Protector as was his Predeceſſor Richard 
the Third to the King his Nephew ; for he preſently 
flew the Common- wealth, which he pretended to pro- 
tect, and ſet up himſelf in the Place of it: A little 
leſs guilty indeed in one reſpect, becauſe the other 
flew an Innocent, and this Man did but murder a 
Murderer. Such a Protector we have had as we would 
have been glad to have changed for any Enemy, and 
rather received a conſtant Turk, than this ever 
Months Apoſtate; ſuch a Protector as Man is to his 
Flocks, which he ſheers, and ſells, or devours him- 
ſelf; and I would fain know, what the Wolf, which 
he protects them from, could do more. Such a Pro- 
tector And as I was proceeding, methoughts, 
his Highneſs began to put on adiſpleaſed and threat- 
ning Countenance, as Men uſe to do when their 
deareſt Friends happen to be traduc'd in their Com- 
ny, which gave me the firſt riſe of Jealouſie againſt 
im, for I did not believe that Cromwell among all 
his Foreign Correſpondences, had ever held any with 
Angels. However, I was not harden'd enough yet 
to venture a Quarrel with him then; and therefore 
(as if I had ſpoken to the Protector himſelf in Whete- 
ball) I defir d him that his Highneſs would pleaſe to 
pardon me, if I had unwittingly ſpoken any thing to 
the Diſparagement of a Perſon, whoſe Relations to 
his Highneſs I had not the Honour to know. At 
which he told me, that he had no other Concern- 
ment for his late Highneſs, than as he took him to 
be the greateſt Man that ever was of the Exgliſb Na- 
tion, if not (ſaid he) of the whole World, which 
gives me a juſt Title to the Defence of his Reputati- 
on, ſince I now account my ſelf, as it were a Natu- 


raliz'd 
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raliz d Engliſh Angel, by having had ſo long the Ma- 
nagement of the Affairs of that Country. And pray, 
Countryman (ſaid he, very kindly and very flatter- 
ingly) for I would not have you fall into the gene- 
ral Error of the World, that deteſts and decries {0 
extraordinary a Virtue, what can be more extraor- 


dinary than that a Perſon of mean Birth, no For- 


tune, no eminent Qualities of Body, which have ſome- 
times, or of Mind, which have often rais'd Men to 
the higheſt Dignities, ſhould have the Courage to at- 
tempt, and the Happineſs to ſucceed in ſo improba- 
ble a Deſign, as the Deſtruction of one of the moſt 
ancient, and moſt ſolidly founded Monarchies upon the 
Earth? That he ſhould have the Power or Boldneſs 
to put his Prince and Maſter to an open and infamous 
Death? To baniſh that numerous and ſtrongly ally'd 
Family? To do all this under the Name and Wages 
of a Parliament? To trample upon them too as he 
pleas'd, and ſpurn them out of Doors when he grew 
weary of them? To raiſe up a new and unheard of 
Monſter out of their Aſhes? To ſtifle that in the very 
Infancy, and ſet up himſelf above all things thatever 
were called Sovereign in England? To opprels all 
his Enemies by Arms, and all his Friends afterwards 


by Artifice? To ſerve all Parties patiently for a while, 


and to command them victoriouſly at laſt? To over- 
run each Corner of the three Nations, and overcome 
with equal Facility both the Riches of the South, and 
the Poverty of the North? To be feared and courted 
by all Foreign Princes, and adopted a Brother to the 
Gods of the Earth? To call together Parliaments 
with a Word of his Pen, and ſcatter them again with 
the Breath of his Mouth? To be humbly and daily 
petition d that he would pleaſe to be hir d at the Rate 

of 
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of two Millions a Year, to be the Maſter of thoſe 


who had hird him before to be their Servant? To 


have the Eſtates and Lives of three Kingdoms as much 
at his Diſpoſal, as was the little Inheritance of his 
Father, and to be as noble and liberal in the ſpend- 
ing of them; and laſtly (for there is no End of all 
the Particulars of his Glory) to bequeath all this 
with one Word to his Poſterity > To die with Peace 
at home, and Triumph abroad? To be buried among 
Kings, and with more than Regal Solemnity? And 
to leave a Name behind him, not to be extinguiſh'd, 
but with the whole World, which as it is now too 
little for his Praiſes, ſo might have been too for his 
Conqueſts, if the ſhort Line of his Human Life 
could have been ſtretch d out to the Extent of his 
Immortal Defigns ? 

By this Speech I began to underſtand perfectly well 
what kind of Angel his pretended Highneſs was, and 
having fortify'd my ſelf privately with a ſhort men- 
tal Prayer, and with the Sign of the Croſs (not out 
of any Superſtition to the Sign, but as a Recogni- 


tion of my Baptiſm in Chriſt) I grew a little bolder, 


and reply d in this manner; I thould not venture to op- 
poſe what you are pleaſed to ſay in Commendation 
of the late great, and (I confeſs) extraordinary Per- 
for, but that Iremember Chriſt torbids us to give Aſ- 
ſent to any other Doctrine but what himſelf has 
taught us, even though it ſhould be deliver d by an 
Angel; and if ſuch you be, Sir, it may be you have 
ſpoken all this rather to try than to tempt my 
Frailty: For ſure I am, that we mult. renounce or 
forget all the Laws of the New and Old Teſtament, 
and thoſe which are the Foundation of both, even 


the Laws of Moral and Natural Honeſty, if we ap- 
| | prove 
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prove of the Actions of that Man whom I ſuppoſe 
vou commend by Irony. There would be no end to 
nſtance in the Particulars of all his Wickedneſs; but 
do ſum up a Part of it briefly, What can be more ex- 
| El traordinarily wicked, than for a Perſon, ſuch as your 
elf, qualifie him rightly, to endeavour not only to ex- 
alt himſelf above, but to trample upon all hisEquals 
and Betters? To pretend Freedom for all Men, and 
under the help of that Pretence to make all Men his 
Servants? To take Arms againſt Taxes of ſcarce two 
hundred thouſand Pounds a Lear, and to raiſe them 
himfelf to above two Millions? To quarrel for the 
Loſs of three or four Ears, and ſtrike off three or 
four hundred Heads? To tight againſt an imaginar 
Suſpicion of I know not what, two thouſand Guards 
to be fetch'd for the King, I know not from whence, 
and to keep up for himſelf no leis than forty thou- 
ſand? To pretend the Defence of Parliaments, and 
- I violently to Diſſolve all, even of his own Calling, 
tand almoſt Chuſing? To undertake the Reformation 
i- Jof Religion, to rob it even to the very Skin, and 
r, than to expoſe it naked to the Rage of all Sects and 
p- Hereſies? To ſet up Counſels of Rapine, and Courts 
n Jof Murder? To fight againſt the King under a Com- 
r- miſſion for him? To take him forceably out of the 
Hands of thoſe for whom he had conquer d him; to 
as © draw him into his Net, with Proteſtations and Vows 
an of Fidelity, and when he had caught him in it, to 
ve Butcher him, with as little Shame, as Conſcience or 
ny Humanity, in the open Face of the whole World? 
or || To receive a Commiſſion for King and Parliament, to 
at, murder (as I ſaid) the one, and deſtroy no leſs im- 
en ¶ pudently. the other > To fight againſt Monarchy 
ap- | when he declared for it, and declare againſt it when 
ve Vol. II. Q he 


NI r 
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he contrived for it in his own Perſon? To abaſe per- 
fidiouſly and ſupplant ingratefully his own General 
firſt, and afterwards moſt of thoſe Officers, who with 
the loſs of their Honour, and hazard of their Souls, 
had lifted him up to the Top of his unreaſonable 
Ambitions > To break his Faith with all Enemies, 
and with all Friends equally? And to make no leſs 
frequent uſe of the moſt ſolemn Perjuries, than the 
looſer ſort of People do of cuſtomary Oaths? Touſurp 
three Kingdoms without any Shadow of the leaſt Pre- 
tenſions, and to govern them as unjuſtly as he got 
them? To ſet himſelf up as an Idol (which we know, 
as St. Paul ſays, in it ſelf is nothing) and make thc 
very Streets of London, like the Valley of Hinnon, 

by LE the Bowels of Men as a Sacrifice to his 
Moloch-ſhip ? To ſeek to entail this Uſurpation up- 
on his Poſterity, and with it an endleſs War upon 
the Nation? And laſtly, by the ſevereſt Judgment of 
Almighty God, to die hardned, and mad, and unre- 
pentant, with the Curſes of the preſent Age, and the 
Deteſtat ion of all to ſucceed. 

Though I had much more to ſay (for the Life of 
Man is ſo ſhort, that it allows not time enough to 
ſpeak againſt a Tyrant) yet becauſe I had, a mind to 
hear how my ſtrange Adverſary would behave hin- 
ſelf upon this Subject, and to give even the Devil (as 
they ſay) his Right, and fair Play in a Diſputation, 
[ ſtopp'd here, and expected (not without the frailty 
of a little Fear) that he ſhould have broke into a vi 
olent Paſſion in behalf of his Favourite; but he on 
the contrary, very calmly, and with the Dove-like 
Innocency of a Serpent that was not yet warm d 

enough to ſting, thus reply'd to me: 


It 
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It is not ſo much out of my Affection to that Per” 
ſon whom we diſcourſe of (whoſe Greatneſs 1s too 
ſolid to be ſhaken by the Breath of any Oratory) as 
for your own ſake (honeſt Countryman) whom I 
conceive to err, rather by Miſtake than out of Ma- 
lice, that I ſhall endeavour to reform your unchari- 
table and unjuſt Opinion. And in the firſt place I 
muſt needs put you in mind of a Sentence of the moſt 
ancient of the Heathen Divines, that you Men are 
acquainted withal, 


"Ouy Gov x in* av3Fegow wytlacd), 
Tis wicked, with inſulting Feet to tread 
Upon the Monuments of the Dead. 


And the Intention of the Reproof there, is no leſs 
proper for this Subject; for it is ſpoken to a Per- 
ſon who was proud and inſolent againſt thoſe dead 
Men, to whom he had been humble and obedi- 
ent whilſt they liv'd. Your Highneſs may pleaſe (ſaid 
I) to add the Verſe that follows, as no leſs proper for 
this Subject, | 


Whom God's juſt Doom, and their own Sins, have ſent 
Already to their Puniſhment. 


But I take this to be the Rule in the Caſe, that 
when we fix any Infamy upon deceas'd Perſons, it 
ſhould not be done out of Hatred to the Dead, but 
out of Love and Charity to the Living, that the Cur- 
ſes which only remain in Mens Thoughts, and dare 
not come forth againſt Ty rants {becauſe they are Ty- 
rants) whilſt they are ſo, may at leaſt be for ever 
ſettled and engraven upon their Memories, to deter 


all others from the like Wickedneſs, which elſe in 
Q 2 the 
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the time of their fooliſh Proſperity, the Flattery of 
their own Hearts, and of other Mens Tongues, would 
not ſuffer them to perceive. Ambition is ſo ſubtle 
a Tempter, and the Corruption of human Nature fo 
{ſuſceptible of the Temptation, that a Man can hard: 
ly reſiſt it, be he never ſo much forewarn'd of the e- 
vil Conſequences, much. leſs if he find not only. the 
Concurrence of the preſent, but the Approbation to 
of following Ages, which have the Liberty to judge 
more freely. The Miſchief of Tyranny is togigegats 
even in the ſhorteſt,Fimexthat-it can cont ini It k 
endleſs and-inſupportakle, if the Example be to.teign 
too, and if a Lambert mũſt be invited to follow the 
Steps of a Cromwell, as well by the Voice of Honour, 
as by the Sight of Power and Riches. Though it 
may ſeem to ſome fantaſtically, yet was it wiſcly done 
of the:Syracuſians, to implead with the Forms of 
their ordinary Juſtice, to condemn, and deſtroy even 
the Statues of all their Tyrants: If it were poſſible 
to cut them out of all Hiſtories, and to extinguiſh 
their very Names, I am of Opinion that it ought to 
be done; but ſince they have left behind them too 
deep Wounds to be ever clos'd up without a Scar, at 
leaſt let us ſet ſuch a Mark upon their Memory, that 
Men of the ſame wicked Inclinations may be no leſs 
affrighted with their laſting Ignominy, than enticed 
by their momentary Glories. And that your High- 
neſs may perceive that I ſpeak not all-this-out of any 
private Animoſity againſt the Perſon of the late Pro- 
tector, I aſſure you upon my Faith, that I bear no 
more Hatred to his Name, than I do to that of Ma- 
rius or Hylla, who never did me or any Friend of 
mine the leaſt Injury; and with that tranſported by 

a holy Fury, I fell into this ſudden — ; 

5.1 urs 
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I, 
e Curs d be the Man (what do I with? as tho 
0 The Wretch already were not ſoy 
Kut curs'd on let him be) who thinks it brave 
And great, his Country to enſlave. 
5 . Who ſceks to over - poiſe alone 
ze The Balance of a Nationʒ | 
ty Againſt the whole, but naked State, [We ight. 
0 Who in his own light Scale makes up with Arms the 
| II. 
Who of his Nation loves to be the firſt, 
it Though at the rate of being worſt. 
e Who would be rather a great Monſter, dan 
of A well· proportion d Man. | 
"| The Son of Earth, with hundred Hands, 
h Upon his three-pil'd Mountain ſtands, 
0 Till Thunder ſtrikes him from the Sky; 


'0 | TheSonof Earth again inhis Earth's Womb does lye. 


III. 

0 What Blood, Confuſion, Ruin, to obtain 

ed A ſhort and miſerable Reign? | 

b. in what gblique and humble creeping wiſe 
4 Does the miſchievous Serpent riſe? 

n0 But ev'n his forked Tongue ſtrikes dead, 
a- When tas rear d up his wicked Head. 
— He murders with his mortal Frown, 


A Baſilisk he grows, if once he get a Crown, 


Q 3 IV. But 
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But no Guards can oppoſe aſſaulting Ears, 
Or undermining Tears; 
No more than Doors, or cloſe-drawn Curtains keep C 
The {warming Dreams out, when we ſleep. 
That bloody Conſcience too of his, 
(For, oh, a Rebel Red-Coat tis) 
Does here his early Hell begin, \ 
He ſees his Slaves without, his Tyrant feels within. 
V. 
Let, Gracious God, let never more thine Hand 
Lift up this Rod againſt our Land. 
A Tyrant is a Rod and Serpent too, 
And brings worſe Plagues than Egypt knew. 
What Rivers ſtain'd with Blood have been? 
What Storm and Hail-ſhot have we ſeen ? 
What Sores deform'd the ulcerous State? 
What Darkneſs to be felt, has bury'd us of late? 
1 
How has it ſnatch'd our Flocks and Herds away ? 
And made even of our Sons a Prey? 
What croaking Sects and Vermin has it ſent 
The reſtleſs Nation to torment? 
What greedy Troops, what armed Power 
Of Flies and Locuſts, to devour 
The Land which ev'ry where they fill? 


Nor fly they, Lord, away; no, they devour it ſtill. 


VII. Come 
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VII. 
Come the eleventh Plague, rather than this ſnould be; 


Come ſink us rather in the Sea. 
Come rather Peſtilence, and reap us down; 
Come God's Sword rather than our own. 
Let rather Roman come again, 
Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane. 
In all the Bonds we ever bore, 
We griev d, we ſigh d, we wept; we never bluſh'd before. 
VIII. 
If, by our Sins, the Divine Vengeance be 
Call'd to this laſt Extremity, 
Let ſome denouncing Jonas firſt be ſent, 
To try if England can repent. 
Methinks at leaſt ſome Prodigy, 
Some dreadful Comet from on high, 
Should terribly forewarn the Earth, 
As of good Princes Deaths, ſo of a Tyrant's Birth. 


Here the Spirit of Verſe beginning a little to fail, 
I ftopt, and his Highneſs ſmiling, ſaid, I was glad to 
ſee you engag'd in the Encloſures of Meeter, for if 
you had ſtaid in the open Plain of declaiming againſt 
the Word Tyrant, I muſt have had Patience for half 
2 dozen Hours, till you had tir d your ſelf, as well 
as me. But pray, Countryman, to avoid this Scio- 
machy, or imaginary Combat with Words, let me 


know, Sir, what you mean by the Name of Tyrant, 


for I remember that among your ancient Authors, 
not only all Kings, but even Jupiter himſelf (your 
Juvans Pater) is ſo termed; and perhaps as it was 

24 us d 
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us d formerly in a good Senſe, ſo we ſhall find it, up- 
on better Conſideration, to be ſtill a good thing for 
the Benefit and Peace of Mankind, at leaſt it will 
appear whether your Interpretation of it may be juſt- 
ly apply'd to the Perſon who is now the Subject of 
our Diſcourſe. I call him (ſaid I) a Tyrant, who 

elther intrudes himſelf forcibly into the Government 
of his Fellow-Citizens without any legal Authority 
over them, or who having a juſt Title to the Govern- 
ment of a People, abuſes it to the Deſtruction, or 
tormenting of them. So that all Tyrants are at the 
ſame time Uſurpers, either of the whole, or at leaſt 


of a Part of that Power which they aſſume to them- 


ſelves, and no leſs are they to be accounted Rebels, 
ſince no Man can uſurp Authority over others, but 
by rebelling againſt them who had it before, or at 
leaſt againſt thoſe Laws which were his Superiors; 
and in all theſe Senſes no Hiſtory can atiord us a more 
evident Example of Tyranny, or more out of all Poſ- 
ſibility of Excuſe, or Palliation, than that of the Per- 
ſon whom you are pleaſed to defend, whether we con- 
ſider his reiterated Rebellions againſt all his Superiors, 
or his Uſurpation of the Supream Power to himſelf, 
or his Tyranny in the Exerciſe of it; and if lawful 
Princes have been eſteem'd Tyrants, by not contain- 
ing themſelves within the Bounds of thoſe Laws which 
have been left them as the Sphere of their Authority 
by their Fore-fathers, what ſhall we ſay of that Man, 
who having by Right no Power at all in this Nation, 
could not content himſelf with that which had ſatiſ- 
fy'd the moſt ambitious of our Princes? nay, not with 
thoſe vaſtly extended Limits of Soveraignty,' which 
he (diſdaining all that had been preſcrib d and ob- 
ſervd before) was pleas d (out of great Modeſty) to 
| | | 1 
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ſet to himſelf? not abſtaining from Rebellion and U- 
ſurpation even againſt his own Laws, as well as thoſe 

of the Nation? | 
Hold Friend (ſaid his Highneſs, pulling me by 
my Arm) for I ſee your Zeal 1s tranſporting you a- 
gain; whether the Protector were a Tyrant in the 
exorbitant Exerciſe of his Power we ſhall fee anon, 
it is requiſite to examine firſt whether he were ſo in 
the Uſurpation of it. And I ſay, that not only he, 
but no Man elſe ever was, or can be ſo; and that for 
theſe Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe all Power belongs on- 
ly to God, who is the Source and Fountain of it, as 
Kings are of all Honours in their Dominions. Prin- 
ces are but his Viceroys in the little Provinces of this 
World, and to ſome he gives their Places for a few 
Years, to ſome for their Lives, and to others (upon 
Ends or Deſerts beſt known to himſelf, or meerly for 
his undiſputable good Pleaſure) he beſtows, as it were, 
Leaſes upon them, and their Poſterity, for ſuch a 
Date of Time as is pretix'd in that Patent of their 
Deſtiny, which is not legible to you Men below. 
Neither is it more unlawful for Oliver to ſucceed 
Charles in the Kingdom of England, when God ſo 
diſpoſes of it, than it had been for him to have ſuc- 
ceeded the Lord S7rafford in the Lieutenancy of Fe- 
land, if he had been appointed to it by the King then 
reigning. Men are in both the Caſes oblig d to obey 
him whom they ſee actually inveſted with the Au- 
thority by that Soveraign from whom he ought to 
derive it, without diſputing or examining the Cau- 
ſes, either of the Removal of the one, or tlie Prefer- 
ment of the other. Secondly, Becauſe all Power is 
attained either by the Election and Conſent of the 
People, and that takes away your Objection of * 
| e 
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ble Intruſion; or elſe by a Conqueſt of them, and 
that gives ſuch a legal Authority as you mention to 
be wanting in the Uſurpation of a Tyrant; ſo that 
either this Title is right, and then there are no U- 
ſurpers, or elſe it is a wrong one, and then there are 
none elſe but Uſurpers, if you examine the Original 
Pretences of the Princes of the World. Thirdly, 
Nm quitting the Diſpute in general, is a particular 

uſtification of_ his Highneſs) The Government of 
England was totally broken and difſolv'd, and extin- 
guih'd by the Confuſions of a Civil War, ſo that his 
Highneſs could not be accus'd to have poſleſs'd him- 
ſelf violently of the ancient Building of the Com- 
mon-wealth, but to have prudently and peaceably 
built up a new one out of the Ruins and Aſhes of the 
former; and he who after a deplorable Shipwrack can 
with extraordinary Induſtry gather together the di- 
ſpers'd and broken Planks and Pieces of it, and with 
no leſs wonderful Art and Felicity ſo rejoin them, as 
to make a new Veſſel more tight and beautiful than 
the old one, deſerves, no doubt, to have the Com- 
mand of her (even as his Highneſs had) by the De- 
fire of the Seamen and Paſſengers themſelves. And 
do but conſider Laſtly (for I omit a multitude of 
weighty things that might be ſpoken upon this noble 
Argument) do but confider ſeriouſly and impartially 
with your ſelf, what admirable Parts of Wit and Pru- 
dence, what indefatigable Diligence and invincible 
Courage mult of neceſſity have concurr'd in the Per- 
ſon of that Man, who from ſo contemptible Begin- 
nings (as I obſerv'd before) and through ſo many 
thouſand Difficulties, was able not only to make him- 
ſelf the greateſt and moſt abſolute Monarch of this 
Nation, but to add to it the entire Conquelt of = 

an 
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land and Scotland (which the whole Force of the 
World, join'd with the Roman Virtue, could never 
attain to) and to crown all this with 1]luſtrious and 
heroical Undertakings, and Succeſſes upon all our fo- 
reign Enemies; do but (I ſay again) conſider this, 
and you will confeſs, that his prodigious Merits were 
a better Title to Imperial Dignity, than the Blood of 
an hundred Royal Progenitors; and will rather la- 
ment that he livd not to overcome more Nations, 
than envy him the Conqueſt and Dominion of theſe. 
Whoever you are aid | my Indignation making me 
ſomewhat bolder) your Diſcourſe (methinks) be- 
comes as little the Perſon of a Tutelar Angel, as 
CromwelPs Actions did that of a Protector. It is up- 
on theſe Principles, that all the great Crimes of the 
World have been committed, and moſt particularly 
thoſe which I have had the Misfortune to ſee in my 
own Time, and in my own Country. If theſe be to 
be allow'd, we muſt break up human Society, retire 
into the Woods, and equally there ſtand upon our 
Guards, againſt our Brethren Mankind, and our Re- 
bels the wild Beaſts. For if there can be no Uſur- 
pation upon the Rights of a whole Nation, there can 
be none moſt certainly upon thoſe of a private Per- 


ſon; and if the Robbers of Countries be God's Vice- 


gerents, there is no doubt but the Thieves, and Ban- 
dito's, and Murderers, are his Under-Officers. It is 
true which you ſay, that God is the Source and Foun- 
tain of all Power, and it is no leſs true that he is the 
Creator of Serpents as well as Angels; nor does his 
Goodneſs fail of its Ends even in the Malice of his 
own Creatures, What Power he ſuffers the Devil to 
exerciſe in this World, is too apparent by our daily 
Experience, and by nothing more than the Jate mon- 
{trous 
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ſtrous Iniquities which you diſpute for, and patronize 
in England; but would you infer from thence, that 
the Power of the. Devil is a juſt and lawful one, and 
that all Men ought, as well as moſt Men do, obey 
him? God is the Fountain of all Powers; but ſome 
flow from the right Hand (as it were) of his Good. 
neſs, and others from the left Hand of his Juſtice; 
and the World, like an Iſland between theſe two Ri- 
vers, is ſometimes refreſh'd and nouriſh'd by the one, 
and ſometimes over-run and ruin d by the other; and 
(to continue a little farther the Allegory) we are ne- 
ver overwhelm'd with the latter, till either by our 
Malice or Negligence we have ſtopp'd and damm'd up 
the former. But to come a little cloſer to your Ar- 
gument, or rather the Image of an Argument, your 
Similitude; If Cromwe!! had come to command in 
Ireland in the place of the late Lord Strafard, I 
ſhould have yielded Obedience, not for the Equipage, 
and the Strength, and the Guards which he brought 
with him, but for the Commiſſion which he ſhould 
firſt have ſhew'd me from our common Soveraign that 
ſent him; and if he could have done that from God 
Almighty, I would have obey'd him too in England; 
but that he was ſo far from being able to do, that on 
the contrary, I read nothing but Commands, and e- 
ven publick Proclamaxions from God Almighty, not 
to admit him. Your ſecond Argument is, that he had 
the ſame Right for his Authority, that is the Foun- 
dation of all others, even the Right of Conqueſt. Are 
we then ſo unhappy as to be conquer'd by the Perſon, 
whom we hired at a daily Rate, like a Labourer, to 
conquer others for us? Did we furniſh him with 
Arms, only to draw and try upon our Enemies (as 
we, it ſeems, falſely thought them) and keep mw 
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for ever ſheath'd in the Bowels of his Friends? Did 
ve fight for Liberty againſt our Prince, that we might 
at become Slaves to our Servant? This is ſuch an im- 
0 pudent Pretence, as neither he nor any of his Flatte- 
vers for him had ever the Face to mention. Tho it 
© can hardly be ſpoken or thought of without Paſſion, 
pet I ſhall, if you pleaſe, argue it more calmly than 
the Caſe deſerves. The Right certainly of Conqueſt 
can only be exercis'd upon thoſe againſt whom the 
War is declar'd, and the Victory obtain d. So that 
no whole Nation can be ſaid to be conquer d but by 
foreign Force. In all Civil Wars Men are ſo far from 
T ſtating the Quarrel againſt their Country, that they 
do it only againſt a Perſon or Party which they real- 
ly believe, or at leaſt pretend to be pernicious to it, 


T If neither can there be any juſt Cauſe for the Deſtructi- 
ö on of a part of the Body, but when it is done for the 


Preſervation and Safety of the whole. Tis our Coun- 
try that raiſes Men in the Quarrel, our Country that 
3 || ums, our Country that pays them, our Country that 

authoriſes the Undertaking, and by that diſtinguithes 
1 it from Rapine and Murder; laſtly, tis our Coun- 
„ | fry that directs and commands the Army, and is in- 
deed their General. So that to ſay in Civil Wars that 
i the prevailing Party conquers their Country, is to 
: ſay, the Country conquers it ſelf. And if the Gene- 
iu only of that Party be the Conqueror, the Army 
by which he is made fo, is no leſs conquer's than the 
Army which is beaten, and have as little Reaſon to 

triumph in that Victory, by which they loſe both 
> cheir Honour and Liberty. So that if Cromwell con- 
auer d any Party, it was only that againſt which he 
was ſent, and what that was muſt appear by his Com- 
miſſion. It was (ſays that) againſt a Company of 
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evil Counſellors, and diſafſected Perſons, who kept J a 
the King from a good Intelligence and Conjunction 
with his People. It was not then againſt the People, 
It is ſo far from being ſo, that even of that Party 
which was beaten, the Conqueſt did not belong to 
Cromwell, but to the Parliament which employ'd him 
in their Service, or rather indeed to the King and 
Parliament, for whoſe Service (if there had been a- 
ny Faith in Mens Vows and Proteſtations) the Wars 
were undertaken. Merciful God! did the Right of 
this miſerable Conqueſt remain then in his Majeſty, 
and didſt thou ſuffer him to be deſtroy'd with more 
Barbarity, than if he had been conquer'd even by Sa- 
vages and Cannibals? Was it for King and Parliament 
that we fought, and has it far'd with them juſt as 
with the Army which we fought againſt, the one Part 
being ſlain, and the other fled? It appears therefore 
plaiuly, that Cromwell was not a Conqueror, but a 
1 hief and Robber of the Rights of the King and Par- 
liament, and an Uſurper upon thoſe of the People. 
do not here deny Conqueſt to be ſometimes (tho it 
be very rarely) atrue Title, but I deny this to be a true 
. Conqueſt. Sure I am, that the Race of our Princes 
came not in by ſuch a one. One Nation may con- 
quer another ſometimes juſtly, and if it be unjuſtly, 
yet {till it is a true Conqueſt, and they are to anſwer 
for the Injuſtice only to God Almighty (having no- 
thing elſe in Authority above them) and not as par- 
ticular Rebels to their Country, which is, and ought 

always to be their Superior and their Lord. It per- 

haps we find Uſurpation inſtead of Conqueſt in the O- 

_riginal Titles of ſome Royal Families abroad (as no 
doubt there have been many Uſurpers before ours, 
tho none in ſo impudent and execrable a manner ) 
| al 
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all I can ſay for them is, that their Title was very 
weak, till by Length of Time, and the Death of all 
juſter Pretenders, it became to be the true, becauſe it was 
the only one. Your third Defence of his Highneſs (as 
your Highneſs pleaſes to call him) enters in moſt ſeaſo- 
nably after his Pretence of Conqueſt, for then a Man may 
ſay any thing. 'The Government was broken; Who 
broke it? It was diſfolv'd ; Whodiſſolv'd it? It was ex- 
tinguiſh'd; Who was it but Cromwell, who not only 
put out the Light, but caſt away even the very Snuff 
of it? As if a Man ſhould murder a whole Fanuly, 
and then poſſeſs himſelf of the Houſe, becauſe tis 
better that he, than that only Rats ſhould live there. 
Jeſus God! (ſaid I, and at that Word I perceiv d my 
pretended Angel to give a Start and trembled, but I 
took no Notice of it, and went on) this were a wick- 
ed Pretenſion, even tho' the whole Family were de- 
ſtroy d, but the Heirs (bleſſed be God) are yet ſur- 
viving, and likely to out- live all Heirs of their Diſ- 
poſſeſſors, beſides their Infamy. Rode Caper vitem, &c. 
There will be yet Wine enough left for the Sacrifice 
of thoſe wild Beaſts that have made ſo much Spoil in 
the Vineyard. But did Cromwell think, like Nero, 
to ſet the City on Fire, only that he might have the 
Honour of being Founder of a new and more beauti- 
ful one? He could not have ſuch a Shadow of Virtue 
in his Wickedneſs; he meant only to rob more ſecure- 
ly and more richly in the midſt of the Combuſtion; _ 
he little thought then that he ſhould ever have been 
able to make himſelf Maſter of the Palace, as well as 
plunder the Goods of the Common-wealth. He was 
glad to fee the publick Veſſel (the Sovereign of the 
Seas) in as deſperate a Condition as his own little 
Canow, and thought only with ſome ſcatter'd Planks 

of 
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of that great Shipwrack to make a better Fiſher-boat 
for himſelf. But when he ſaw that by the drown- 
ing of the Maſter (whom he himſelf treacherouſſy 
knock'd on the Head as he was ſwimming for his 
Life) by the Flight and Diſperſion of others, and 
cowardly Patience of the remaining Company, that 
all was abandon'd to his Pleaſure, with the old Hulk, 
and new miſs-ſhapen and diſagreeing Pieces of his 
own, he made up with much ado that Piratical Veſ- 
ſel which we have ſeen him command, and which, 
how tight indeed it was, may beſt be judg'd by its 
tual Leaking. Firſt then (much more wicked 
than thoſe fooliſh Daughters in the Fable, who cut 
their old Father into pieces, in hope by Charms and 
Witchcraft to make him young and Juſty again) this 
Man endeavour'd to deſtroy the Building, before he 
could imagine in what Manner, with what Materials, 
by what Workmen, or what Architect it was to be 
re-built. Secondly, If he had dreamt himſelf to be 
able to revive that Body which he had kill'd, yet it 
had been but the inſupportable Inſolence of an igno- 
rant Mountebank. And Thirdly (which concerns 
us neareſt) That very new thing which he made out 
of the Ruins of the old, is no more like the Original, 
either for Beauty, Uſe, or Duration, than an artifici- 
al Plant, raſs d by the Fire of a Chymiſt, is compa- 
rable to the true and natural one which he firſt burnt, 
that out of the Aſhes of it he might produce an im- 
perfect Similitude of his own making. Your laſt Ar- 
gument is ſuch (when reduc'd to Syllogiſm) that the 
Major Propoſition of it would make ſtrange Work in 
the World, if it were receiv'd for Truth; to wit, 
that he who has the beſt Parts in a Nation, has the 
Right of being King over it. We had enough to do 


here 
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here of old with the Contention between two Bran- 
ches of the ſame Family, what would become of us 
when every Man in England ſhould lay his Claim to 
the Government? and truly if Cromwell ſhould have 
commenc'd his Plea when he ſeems to have begun his 
Ambition, there were few Perſons beſides that might 
not at the ſame time have put in theirs roo. But his 
Deſerts I ſuppoſe you will date ſrom the ſame Term 
that I do his great Demerits, that is, from the Begin- 
ning of our late Calamities, (for, as for his private 
Faults before, I can only wiſh (and that with as much 
Charity to him as to the Publick) that he had con- 
tinu'd in them till his Death, rather than chang'd 
them for thoſe of his latter Days) and therefore we 
muſt begin the Conſideration of his Greatneſs from 
the unlucky Ara of our own Misfortunes; which 
puts me in mind of what was ſaid leſs truly of Pom- 
pey the Great, Noſtra Miſeria Magnus es. But be- 
cauſe the general Ground of your Argumentation 
conſiſts in this, that all Men who are the Effecters of 
extraordinary Mutations in the World, muſt needs 
have extraordinary Forces of Nature by which they 
are enabled to turn about, as they pleaſe, ſo great a 
Wheel; I ſhall ſpeak firſt a few Words upon this u- 
niver{al Propoſition, which ſeems ſo reaſonable, and 
is ſo popular, before I deſcend to the particular Exa- 
mnation of the Eminences of that Perſon which is 
in Qneſtion: nnd WIEN 
I have often obſerv'd (with all Submiſſion and Re- 
ſignat ion of Spirit to the inſcrutable Myſteries of E- 
ternal Providence) that when the Fulneſs and Matu- 
ty of Time is come that produces the great Confu- 
ions and Changes in the World, it uſuaily” pleaſes 
bod to make it appear by the manner of them, that 
hey are not the Effects of human Force or Polliey, 
Vo r. II. R bur 
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but of the Divine Juſtice and Predeſtination; and 
tho we ſee a Man, like that which we call Jack of 
the Clock-houſe, ſtriking, as it were, the Hour of 
that Fulneſs of Time, yet our Reaſon muſt needs be 
convinc'd, that his Hand is mov d by ſome ſecret, and 
to us who ſtand without, inviſible Direction. And 
the Stream of the Current is then ſo violent, that 
the ſtrongeſt Men in the World cannot draw up a- 


gainſt it, and none are ſo weak, but they may ſail Et 
down with it. Theſe are the Spring-Tiides of pub- 


lick Affairs which we ſee often happen, but ſeek in Yo: 
vain to diſcover any certain Cauſes, e 
a8 


N Omnia fluminis Hor. Cur, . 
* 8 2 3. 29» 0 

Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 4 
Cum pace delabentis Hetruſcum j or 

In mare, nunc lapides adeſos | WL 4 
Stirpeſqque raptas, & pecus & domos 4 
Voluentis una, non ſine montium 0 
Clamore, vicinæque ſiluæ; | de 
Cum fera Diluvies quietos 8 
ITrritat amne s,. 15 

and one Man then, by maliciouſly opening all the Þof 
Sluces that he can come at, can never be the ſole Au- Iui 


thor of all this (tho' he may be as guilty as if re- 
ally he were, by intending and imagining to be ſo) 
but it is God that breaks up the Flood-Gates of ſo 
general a Deluge, and all the Art then and Induſtry wr 
of Mankind is not ſufficient to raiſe up Dikes andPte 
againſt it. In ſuch a time it was as this, 
that not all the Wiſdom and Power of the Roman 
Senate, nor the Wit and Eloquence of Cicero, notte 
the Courage and Virtue of Brutus, was able to det 1 
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fend their Country or themſelves againſt the unexpe- 
rienc'd Raſkneſs of a beardleſs Boy, and the looſe 
Rage of a voluptuous Madman. The Valour and 
prudent Counſels on the one fide are made fruitleſs, 
and the Errors and Cowardiſe on the other harmleſs, 
by unexpected Accidents. The one General ſaves his 
Life, and gains the whole World, by a very Dream; 
and the other loſes both at once by a little Miſtake of 
the Shortneſs of his Sight. And tho this be not al- 
ways ſo, for we ſee that in' the Tranſlation of the' 
great Monarchies from one to another, it pleas d God 
to make choice of the moſt Eminent Men in Nature, 
.. I Cyrus, Alexander, Scipio and his Contemporaries, 
br his chief Inſtruments and Actors in ſo admirable 
2 Work (the End of this being not only to deſtroy 
or puniſh one Nation, which may be done by the 
vorſt of Mankind, but to exalt and bleſs another, 
which is only to be effected by great and virtuous 
ferfons) yet when God only intends the temporary 
Chaſtiſement of a People, he does not raiſe up his 
&rvant Cyrus (as he himſelf is pleas d to call him) 
or an Alexander (who had as many Virtues to do 
Good, as Vices to do Harm) but he makes the Ma- 
enelloes, and the Fohns of Leyden, the Inſtruments 
o his Vengeance, that the Power of the Almighty 
tight be more evident by the Weakneſs of the Means 
fuch he chaſes to demonſtrate it. He did not aſ- 
emble the ts and the Monſters of Afric to 
Ire the Pride of the Egypreans,- but call'd for his 
mies of Locuſts out of ec /#t4:0pra, and form'd new 
mes of Vermine out of the very Duſtz and becauſe 
ou ſee a whole Country deſtroy d by theſe, will you 
ue from thence they muſt needs have had both* 
orte Craft of the Foxes, and the Courage of Lions? 
eaſie to apply this general Obſervat ion: to the 
| R 2 parti- 
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particular Caſe of our Troubles in England, and that 
they ſeem only to be meant for a temporary Chaſtiſe- 
ment of our Sins, and not for a total Aboliſhment of 
the old, and: Introduction of a new Government, ap- 
pears probably to me from theſe Confiderations, as 
far as we may be bold to make a Judgment of the 
Will of God in future Events. Firſt, Becauſe he has 
ſuffer'd nothing to ſettle or take Root in the Place of 
that which has been ſo unwiſely and unjuſtly remov'd, 
that none of theſe untemper'd Mortars can hold out 
againſt the next Blaſt of Wind, nor any Stone ſtick 

to a Stone, till that which theſe fooliſh Builders have 
refus'd, be made again the Head of the Corner. For 
when the indiſpos'd. and long tormented Common- 
wealth has weary'd and ſpent it ſelf almoſt to nothing 
with the chargeable, various, and dangerous Experi- 
ments of ſeveral Mountebanks, it is to be 8 7715 

it will have the Wit at laſt to ſend for a true Phyſi 
clan, eſpecially when it ſees (which is the ſecond 
Conſideration) moſt evidently (as it now begins to 
do, and will do every Day more and more, and 
might have done perfectly long ſince) that no Uſur- 
pation (under what Name or Pretext ſoever) can be 
kept up without open Force, nor Force without the 
Continuance of thoſe Oppreſſions upon the People, 
which will at laſt tire out their Patience, tho it be 
great even to Stupidity. They cannot be ſo dull 
(when Poverty and Hunger begins to whet their Un- 
derſtanding) as not to find out this no extraordinary 
Myſtery, that tis Madneſs in a Nation to pay three 
Millions a Year for the maintaining of their Servi- 
tude under Tyrants, when they might live free for 
 nothivg under their Princes. This, I ſay, will not 
always lye hid, even to the ſloweſt Capacities, anc 
the next {zuth they will diſcover afterwards, is, that 
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2 whole People can never have the Will, without 
having at the ſame time the Power to redeem them- 
ſelves. Thirdly, It does not look (methinks) as if 
God had forſaken the Family of that Man, from 
whom he bas rais'd up five Children, of as Eminent 
Virtue, and all other commendable Qualities, as ever 
liv'd perhaps (for ſo many together, and fo young) in 
any other Family in the whole World. Eſpecially, 
if we add hereto this Conſideration, that by protect- 
ing and preſerving ſome of them · alr᷑ady through as 
great Dangers as ever were paſs'd with Safety, either 
by Prince or private Perſon, he has given them alrea- 
dy (as we may reaſonably hope it to be meant) a 
Promiſe and Earneſt of his future Favours. And laſt- 
ly (to return cloſely to the Diſcourſe, from which I 
have a little digreſs d) becauſe I ſee nothing of thoſe 
excellent Parts of Nature, and Mixture of Merit with 
their Vices in the late Diſturbers of our Peace and 
Happineſs, that uſes to be found in the Perſons of 
thoſe who are born for the Erection of rew Em- 
pires. And I confeſs I find nothing of that kind, 
no not any Shadow (taking away the falſe Light 
of ſome Proſperity) in the Man whom you extol 
for the firſt Example of it. And certainly all Vir- 
tues being rightly divided into Moral and Intellectu- 
al, I know not how we can better judge of the for- 
mer than by Mens Actions, or of the latter than b 

their Writings or Speeches. As for theſe latter (which 
are leaſt in Merit, or rather which are only the In- 
ſtruments of Miſchief where the other are wantin 
I think you can hardly pick out the Name of a Man 
who ever was call'd Great, beſides him we are now 
ſpeaking of, who never left the Memory behind him 
of one wiſe or witty Apothegm even amongſt his do- 
meſtick Servants or greateſt Flatterers. That little in 
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Print which remains upon a ſal Record for him, is 
ſuch, as a Satyre againſt him would not have made 
him ſay, for fear of tranſgreſſing too much the Rules 
of Probability, I know not what you can produce 
for the Juſtification of his Parts in this kind, but his 
having been able to deceive ſo many particular Per- 
ſons, and ſo many whole Parties; which if you pleaſe 
to take notice of for the Advantage of his Intellectu- 
als, I defire you to allow me the Liberty to do ſo too, 
when I am to ſpeak. of his Morals. The Truth of 
the thing is this, That if Craft be Wiſdom, and Diſ- 
ſimulation Wit, (aſſiſted both and improv'd with Hy- 
. and Perjuries) I muſt not deny him to have 
en ſingular in both; but fo groſs was the Manner 
in which he made uſe of them, that as Wiſe Men 
ought not to have believ d him at firſt, ſo no Man 
was Fool enough to believe him at laſt; neither did 
any Man ſeem to do it, but thoſe who thought they 
Rind as much by that diſſembling, as he did by his. 
His very actings of Godlineſs grew at laſt as ridicu- 
lous, as if a Player, by putting on a Gown, ſhould 
think he repreſented excellently a Woman, tho? his 
Beard at the ſame time were ſeen by all the Specta- 
tors. If you ask me why they did not hiſs, and ex- 
plode him off the Stage, I can only anſwer, that they 
durſt not do ſo, becauſe the Actors and the Door- 
keepers were too ſtrong for the Company. I muſt 


confeſs that by theſe Arts (how groſly foever mana- 
ged, as by hypocritical Praying, and filly Preaching, 

unmanly Tears and Whinings, by Falſhoods and 
Perjuries even Diabolical) he had at firſt the good 
"Fortune (as Men call it, that is the ill Fortune) to 
attain his Ends; but it was becauſe his Ends were fo 
"unreaſonable, that no human Reaſon could foreſee 
them; which made them who had to * 
rr Rr ve 
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believe that he was rather a well-meaning and delu- 
e ded Bigot, than a crafty and malicious Impoſtor. That 
s || theſe Arts were help'd by an indefatigable Induſtry 
e (as you term it) I am fo far from doubting, that I 
is intended to object that Diligence as the worſt of his 
r. Crimes. It makes me almoſt mad when I hear a Man 
e | commended for his Diligence in Wickedneſs. If I 
- & were his Son, I ſhould wiſh to God he had been a 
„ more lazy Perſon, and that we might have found him 
f | ſleeping at the Hours when other Men are ordinarily 
. Y waking, rather than waking for thoſe Ends of his 
when other Men were ordinarily aſleep; how dili- 
e _ the wicked are the Scripture often tells us; Their 
ert run to Evil, and they male haſte to ſhed inno- 
nene Blaod, Iſa. 59. 7. He travels with Iniquity, 
n Pfal. 7. 14. He deviſeth Miſchief upon his Bed, 
d Pſal. 34. 4. They ſearch out Iniquity, they accom- 
eli a diligent Search, Pal. 64. 6. and in a multi- 
s. © tude of other Places. And would it not ſeem ridicu- 
1+ © lous to praiſe a Wolf for his Watchfulneſs, and for 
d his indefatigable Induſtry in ranging all Night about 
is the Country, whilſt the Sh&p, and perhaps the Shep- 
a- | herd, and perhaps the very Dogs too are all alleep? 


The Chartreux wants the Warning of a Bell 
r- | To call him to the Duties of his Cell; 

it There needs no Noife at all t awaken Sin, rn 
a- Th' Adulterer and the Thief his Larum has within. 


nd And if the Diligence of wicked Perſons be fo much 
od to be blamed, as that it is only an Emphaſis and Ex- 
zpperation of their Wickedneſs, I ſee not how their 
— can avoid the ſame Cenſure. If the under- 
taking bold, and vaſt, and unreaſonable Deſigns can 
deſerve that honourable _ I am ſure Faux 0d 
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his fellow Gun-powder Friends will have Cauſe to 
pretend, tho' not an equal, yet at leaſt the next place 
of Honour, neither can I doubt but if they too had 
ſucceeded, they. would have found their Applauders 
and Admirers. It was bold unqueſtionably for a Man 
in Defiance of all Human and Divine Laws (and 
with ſo little Probability of a long Impunity) ſo 
publickly and ſo outrageouſly to murder his Maſter ; 
it was bold with ſo much Inſolence and Affront to 
expel and diſperſe all the chief Partners of his Guilt, 
and Creators of his Power; it was bold to violate ſo 
openly and ſo ſcornfully all Acts and Conſtitutions 
of a Nation, and afterwards even of his own making; 
It was bold to aſſume the Authority of calling, and 
bolder yet of breaking ſo many Parliaments; it was 
bold to trample upon the Patience of his own, and 
provoke that of all neighbouring Countries; it was 
bold, I ſay, above all Boldneſſes, to uſurp this Ty- 
ranny to himſelf, and impudent above all Impuden- 
ces to endeavour to tranſmit it to his Poſterity. But 
all this Buldneſs is ſo far from being a Sign of manly 
Courage, (which dares nat tranſgreſs the Rules of a- 
ny other Virtue) that it is only a Demonſtration of 
Brutiſh Madneſs or Diabolical Poſſeſſion. In both 
which laſt Caſes there uſes frequent Examples to ap- 
pear of ſuch extraordinary Force as may juſtly ſeem 
more wonderful and aſtoniſhing than 
Cromwell, neither is it ſtranger to believe that a whole 
Nation ſhould not be able to govern him and a mad 
Army, than that five or ſix Men ſhould not be ſtrong 
enough to bind a diſtracted Girl. There is no Man 
ever ſucceeds in one Wickedneſs, but it gives him the 
Boldneſs to attempt a greater: 'Twas boldly done of 
Nero to kill his Mother, and all the chief Nobility 
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lis of the whole World on Fire, and undauntedly play , - . : 
upon his Harp whiſt he ſaw it burning; I could 
reckon up five hundred Boldneſſes of that great Per- 
ſon (for why ſhould not he too be call'd ſo?) who 
wanted, when he was to die, that Courage which 
could hardly have fail'd any Woman in the like Ne- 
I cefſity. It would look (I muſt confeſs) like Envy, 
or too much Partiality, if I ſhould ſay that perſonal 
kind of Courage had been deficient in the Man we 
ſpeak of; I am confident it was not, and yet I may 
venture [ think to affirm, that no Man ever bore the 
Honour of ſo many Victories, at the rate of fewer 
Wounds or Dangers of his own Body; and tho' his 
Valour might perhaps have given him a juſt Preten- 
ſion to one of the firſt Charges in an Army, it could 
not certainly be a ſufficient ground ſor a Title to the 
Command of three Nations. What then ſhall we ſay? 
thar he did all this by Witchcraft? He did ſo indeed 
in a great meaſure by a Sin that is call'd like it in the 
t WE Scriptures. But truly and unpaſſionately refle&ing 
upon the Advantages of his Perſon, which might be 
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- | thought to have produc'd thoſe of his Fortune, I can 
f WE eſpy no other but extraordinary Diligence and infi- 
1 Þ nite Diſſimulation; and believe he was exalted above 
I his Nation, partly by his own Faults, but chiefly for 
ours. We have brought him thus briefly (not thro' 
fall his Labyrinths) to the Supreme Uſurp'd Autho- 
e rity, and becauſe you ſay it was great Pity he did not 
d live to command more Kingdoms, be pleas d to let 
g; me repreſent to you in few Words, how well I con- 
n I ceive he govern d theſe. And we will divide the Con- 
e ſderation into that of his foreign and domeſtick Acti- 
f ons. The firſt of his foreign, was a Peace with our 
y WE Brethren of Holland (who were the firſt of our 
* 


Neighbours that God chaſtis d for having had ſo great 
| [ing 5 
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a hand in the encouraging and abetting our Troubles 
at home) who would not imagine at firſt Glimpſe 
that this had been the moſt virtuous and laudable 
Deed that his whole Life could have made any Pa- 
rade of? But no Man can look upon all the Cireum- 
ftances, without perceiving that it was purely the 
Sale and Sacrificing of the greateſt Advantages that 
this Country could ever hope, and was ready to reap 
from a foreign War, to the private Intereſts of his 
Covetouſneſs and Ambition, and the Security of his 
new and unſetled Uſurpation. No ſooner is that 
Danger paſt, but this Beatus Pacificas is kindling a 
Fire .in the Northern World, and carrying a War 
two thouſand Miles off Weſtwards. Two Millions 
a Year (beſides all the Vails of his Protectorſnip) is 
as little capable to ſuffice now either his Avarice or 
Prodigality, as the two hundred Pounds were that he 
was born to. He muſt have his Prey of the whole 
Indies both by Sea and Land, this great Aligator. 
To ſatisfie our Anti- Solomon (who has made Silver 
almoſt as rare as Gold, and Gold as precious Stones 
in his new Jeruſalem) we muſt go, ten thouſand of 
his Slaves, to fetch him Riches from his fantaſtical 
 Ophir. And becauſe his Flatterers brag of him as 
the moſt fortunate Prince (the Fauſtus as well as 
Slla of our Nation, whom God never forſook in a- 
ny of his Undertakings) I defire them to conſider, 
how ſince the Engliſb Name was ever heard of, it ne- 
ver receiv'd ſo great and ſo infamous a Blow as under 
the imprudent Conduct of this unlucky Fauſtus; and 
Herein let me admire'the Juſtice of God in this Cir- 
cumſtance, that they who had enflav'd their Country 
tho a great Army, which I wiſh may be obſerv'd 
Þy-ours with trembling) ſhould be ſo ſhamefully de- 
feated by the Hands of forty Slaves. It _ ri: 
L diculous 
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diculous to ſee how prettily they endeavour d to hide 
this Ignominy under the great Name of the Conqueſt 
of Jamaica, as if a defeated Army ſhould have the 
Impudence to brag afterwards of the Victory, becauſe 
though they had fled out of the Field of Battel, yet 
they quarter'd that Night in a Village of the Enemies. 
The War with Spam was a neceſſary Conſequence of 
this Folly, and how much we have gotten by it, let 
the Cuſtom-houſe and Exchange inform you; and if 
be pleaſe to boaſt of the taking a Part of the Silver 
Fleet, (which indeed no body elſe but he, who was 
the ſole Gainer, has Cauſe to do) at leaſt let him give 
leave to the reſt of the Nation (which is the only 
Loſer) to complain of the Loſs of twelve hundred of 
her Ships. But becauſe it may here perhaps be an» 
ſwer d, that his Succeſſes nearer home have extin- 
guiſh'd the Diſgrace of ſo remote Miſcarriages, and 
that Dunkirk ought more to be remember d for his 
Glory, than St. Domingo for his Diſadvantage; I 
muſt confeſs, as to the Honour of the Engl;/p Cou- 
rage, that they were not wanting upon that Occaſi- 
on (excepting only the Fault of ſerving at leaſt indi- 
rely againſt their Maſter) to the upholding: of the 
Renown of their warlike Anceſtors. But for his par- 
ticular Share of it, who ſate ſtill at home, and ex- 
pos d them ſo frankly abroad, I can only ſay, that 
for leſs Mony than he in the ſhort time of his Reign 
exacted from his Fellow-Subjects, ſome of our for- 
mer Princes (with the daily Hazard of their own 
Perſons). have added to the Dominion of England 
not only one Town, but even a greater Kingdom than 
it ſelf, And this being all conſiderable as concerning 
his Enterpriſes abroad, let. us examine in the-next 
place, how much we owe him for his Juſtice and 
good Government at home. And firſt he found a, 
* , * m- 
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Common-wealth (as they then call'd it) in a read 

Stock of about 8000007. he left the Common-wealt 
(as he had the impudent Raillery ſtill to call it) ſome 
two Millions and an half in Debt. He found our 
Trade very much decay'd indeed, in Compariſon of 
the Golden Times of our late Princes; he left it as 
much again more decay d than he found it; and yet 
not only no Prince in England, but no Tyrant in the 
World ever ſought out more bafe or infamous Means 
to raiſe Monies. I ſhall only inſtance in one that he 
put in Practice, and another that he attempted, but 
waz frighted from the Execution (even he) by the 
Infamy of it. That which he put in Practice was 
<cimation; which was the moſt impudent Breach 
of all publick Faith that the whole Nation had given, 
and all private Capitulations which himſelf had mads, 
as the Nation's General and Servant, that can be 
found out (I believe) in all Hiſtory, from any of 
the moſt barbarous Generals of the moſt barbarous 
People. Which becauſe it has been moſt excellently 
and moſt largely laid open by a whole Book written 
upon that Subject, I ſhall only deſire you here to re- 
member the thing in general, and to be pleas'd to 
Jook upon that Author when you would recollect all 
the Particulars and Circumſtances of the Iniquity. 
The other Deſign of raiſing a preſent Sum of Mony, 
which he violently purſu'd, but durſt not put in Ex- 
ecution, was by the Calling in and Eſtabliſhment of 
the Jes at London; from which he was rebuted by 
the univerſal Outcry of the Divines, and even of the 
Citizens too, who took it ill that a conſiderable Num- 
ber at leaſt amongſt themſelves were not thought 
ews enough by their own Herod. And for this 
zlign, they ſay, he intended (Oh Antichriſt! Io- 
meer and ò Ilmzgs!) to ſell St. Pauls to — a 
| yna- 
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Synagogue; if their Purſes and Devotions could have 
reach'd to the Purchaſe, And this indeed if he had 
done only to reward that Nation which had given 
the firſt noble Example of crucifying their King, it 
might have had ſome Appearance of Gratitude, but 
he did it only for Love of their Mammon; and would 
have ſold afterwards for as much more St. Peters 
(even at his own Weſimin/ter) to the Turks for a 
Moſquito, Such was his extraordinary Piety to God, 
that he defir'd he might be worſhipp'd in all man- 
ners, excepting only that heatheniſh way of the Com- 
mon-Prayer Book. But what do [ ſpeak of his wicked 
Inventions for getting Mony? when every Penny 
that for almoſt five Years he took every Day from e- 
very Man living in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
was as much Robbery as if it had been taken by a 
Thief upon the High-ways. Was it not ſo? Or can 
any Man think that Cromuell, with the Aſliſtance of 
his Forces and Moſs- | roopers, had more Right to 
the Command of all Mens Purſes, than he might 
have had to any ones whom he had met and been too 
ſtrong for upon a Road? And yet when this came, in 
the Caſe of Mr. Coney, to be diſputed by a legal Tri- 
al, he (which was the higheſt Act of Tyranny that 
ever was ſeen in England) not only diſcourag'd and 
threaten'd, but violently impriſon'd the Council of 
the Plaintiff ; that is, be ſhut up the Law it ſelt 
cloſe Priſoner, that no Man might have Relief from, 
or Acceſs to it, And it ought to be remember'd, that 
this was done by thoſe Men, who a few Years before 
had fo bitterly decry'd, and openly oppos d the King's 
regular and formal way of proceeding in the I rial of 
a little Ship-Mony. But tho? we lott the Benefit of 
our old Courts of Juſtice, it cannot be deny d that he 
let up new ones; and ſuch they were, that as no vir- 
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tuous Prince would, ſo no ill one durſt erect. What, 
have we liv'd ſo many hundred Years under ſuch a 
Form of Juſtice as has been able regularly to puniſh 
all Men that offended againſt it, and is it fo deficient 
juſt now, that we muſt ſeek out new Ways how to 
proceed againſt Offenders? The Reaſon which can 
only be given in Nature for a Neceſſity of this, is, 
becauſe thoſe things are now made Crimes, which 
were never eſteem'd ſo in former Ages; and there 

muſt needs be a new Court ſet up to puniſh that, 
which all the old ones were bound to protect and re- 
ward. But I am ſo far from declaiming (as you call 
it) againſt theſe Wickedneſſes (which if I ſhould un- 
dertake to do, I ſhould never get to the Peroration) 
that you ſee I only give a Hint of ſome few, and paſs 
over the reſt as things that are too many to be num- 
ber'd, and muſt only be weighed in groſs. Let any 
Man ſhew me (for tho I pretend not to much read- 
Ing, I will dehe him in all Hiſtory) let any Man 
ſhew me (I ſay) an Example of any Nation in the 
World (tho' much greater than ours) where there 
have in the Space of four Years been made ſo many 
Priſoners, only out of the endleſs Jealouſies of one 
Tyrant's guilty Imagination. I grant you that Ma- 
rius and Fylla, and the accurſed Triumvirate after 
them, put more People to Death, but the Reaſon [ 
think partly was, becauſe in thoſe Times that had a 
Mixture of ſome Honour with their Madneſs, they 
thought it a more civil Revenge againſt a Roman to 
take away his Life, than to take away his Liberty. 
But truly in the Point of Murder too, we have little 
reaſon to think that our late Tyranny has been deti- 
cient to the Examples that have ever been ſet it in 
other Countries. Our Judges and our Courts of Ju- 
ſtice have not been idleʒ and to omit the whole Reign 
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of our late King ('till the Beginning of the War) 
in which no Drop of Blood was ever drawn but from 
two or three Ears, I think the longeſt time of our 
worſt Princes ſcarce ſaw many more Executions than 
the ſhort one of our bleſs'd Reformer. And we ſaw, 
and ſmelt in our open Streets, (as I mark d to you at 
firſt) the Broiling of human Bowels as a Burnt-Of> 
fering of a ſweet Savour to our Idol; but all murder- 
ing, and all torturing (though after the ſubtileſt In- 
vention of his Predeceſſors of Sicily) is more human 
and more ſupportable, than his ſelling of Chriſtians, 
Engliſhmen, Gentlemen; his ſelling of them (oh 
monſtrous! oh incredible!) to be Slaves in America. 
If his whole Life could be reproach'd with no other 
Action, yet this alone would weigh down all the 
Multiplicity of Crimes in any of our Tyrants; and 
dare only touch, without ſtopping or inſiſting upon 
ſo inſolent and ſo execrable a Cruelty, for fear of fal- 
ling into ſo violent (tho' a juſt) Paſſion, as would 
make me exceed that Temper and Moderation which 
[reſolve to obſerve in this Diſcourſe with you. Theſe 
are Calamities; but even theſe are not the moſt in- 
ſupportable that we have endur'd ; for ſo it ie, that 
the Scorn, and Mockery, and Infultings of an Ene- 
my, are more painful than the deepeſt Wounds of his 
ſerious Fury. This Man was wanton and mer 
(unwittily and ungracefully merry) with our Suffe- 
rings; he lov'd to ſay and do ſenſeleſs and fantaſtical 
things, only to ſhew his Power of doing or ſaying a- 
ny thing. It would ill befit mine, or any civil Mouth, 
to repeat thoſe Words which he ſpoke concerning the 
moſt ſacred of our Engliſb Laws, the Petition of 
Right, and Magna Charta. To Day you ſhould ſee 
him ranting ſo wildly, that no Body durſt come near 
him, the Morrow flinging of Cuſhions, and playing 
| at 
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at Snow-balls with his Servants. This Month he af. 
ſembles a Parliament, and profeſſes himfelf with 
humble Tears to be only their Servant and their Mi- 
niſter; the next Month he ſwears By the Living 
God that he will turn them out of Doors, and he 
does ſo, in his Princely way of threatning, bidding 
them Turn the Buckles of their Girdles behind them, 
The Repreſentative of a whole, nay of three whole 
Nations, was in his Eſteem ſo contemptible a Meet- 
ing, that he thought the affronting and expelling of 
them to be a thing of ſo little Conſequence, as not 
to deſerve that he (hould adviſe with any mortal Man 
about it. What ſhall we call this? Boldneſs, or Bru- 
tiſhnefs> Raſhneſs, or Phrenſie? There is no Name 
can come up to it, and therefore we muſt leave it 
without one. Now a Parliament muſt be choſen in 
the new Manner, next time 1n the old Form, but all 
caſhter'd itil] after the neweſt Mode. Now he will 
govern by Major-Generals, now by One Houſe, now 
by Another Houſe, now by No Houſe; now the 
Freak takes him, and he makes ſeventy Peers of the 
Land at ore clap, (Extempore, and ſtans pede in 
uno) and to manifeſt the abſolute Power of the Pot- 
ter, he chuſes not only the worſt Clay he could find, 
but picks up even the Dirt and Mire, to form out of 
it his Veſſels of Honour. It was anciently ſaid of 
Fortune, that when ſhe had a Mind to be merry and 
to divert her ſelf, ſhe was wont to raiſe up ſuch kind 
of People to the higheſt Dignities. This Son of For- 
tune, Cromwell (who was himſelf one of the primeſt 
of her Je{t-) found out the true Haut-gouſt of this 
Pleaſure, and rejoicd in the Extravagance of his 
Ways, as the fulleſt Demonſtration of his uncontrou- 
hble Soveraigury. Good God! What have we ſeen? 


And what have we ſuff:r'd2 What do all theſe Acti- 
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ons fignifie? What do they ſay aloud to the whole 
Nation but this, (even as plainly as if it were pro- 
claim d by Heralds through the Streets of London) 
You are Slaves and Fools, and ſo I'll uſe you? Theſe: 
are briefly a Part of thoſe Merits which you lament 
to have wanted the Reward of more Kingdoms, and 
{ſuppoſe that if he had liv'd longer he might have had 
them: Which I am ſo far from concurring to, that I 
believe his ſeaſonable dying to have been a greater 
good Fortune to him, than all the Victories and Pro- 
ſperities of his Life. For he ſeem'd evidently (me- 
| 8 thinks) to be near the End of his deceitful Glories; 
his own Army grew at laſt as weary of himas the reſt of 

the People; and I never paſs'd of late before his Palace 
-  (hisdol call it? I ask God and the King Pardon) but 
I never paſs'd of late before Whitehall without read- 
| ing upon the Gate of it, Mene, Mene, Tekel, U- 
| I parſer. But it pleas'd God to take him from the or- 
dinary Courts of Men, and Juries of his Peers, to 
his own High Court of Juſtice, which being more 
merciful than ours below, there is a little Room yet 
left for the Hope of his Friends, if he have any; 
tho' the outward Unrepentance of his Death afford 
but ſmall Materials for the Work of Charity, eſpe- 
cally if he deſign d even then to entail his own Inju- 
{tice upon his Children, and by it inextricable Con- 
fuſions and Civil Wars upon the Nation. But here's 
at laſt an End of him: And where's now the Fruit 
-Zof all that Blood and Calamity which his Ambition 
has coſt the World? Where is it? Why, his Son 
is | (you'll ſay) has the whole Crop; I doubt he will 
is | find it quickly blaſted, I have nothing to ſay againſt 
„the Gentleman, or any living of his Family, on the 
2 I contrary I with him better Fortune than to have a 
- long and unquiet Pgſſeſſion of his Maſter's Inheri- 
18 Vor, II, 8 tance. 
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tance. Whatſoever I have ſpoken againſt his Father, 
is that which I ſhould have thought (tho Decency 
perhaps might have hinder d me from ſaying it) even 
againſt mine own, if I had been ſo unhappy, as that 
mine by the ſame Ways ſhould have left me three 
Kingdoms. | 

Here I ſtopp'd; and my pretended Protector, who, 
I expected, ſhould have been very angry, fell a laugh- 
ing; it ſeems at the Simplicity of my Diſcourſe, for 
thus he reply'd: You ſeem to pretend extremely to 
the old obſolete Rules of Virtue and Conſcience, 
which makes me doubt very much whether from this 
vaſt Proſpect of three Kingdoms you can ſhow me any 
Acres of your own. But theſe are ſo far from making 
you a Prince, that I am afraid your Friends will ne- 
ver have the Contentment to fee you ſo much as a 
. Juſtice of Peace in your own Country. For this, 1 
perceive, which you call Virtue, is nothing elſe but 
either the Frowardneſs of a Cynict, or the Lazineſs 
of an Epicurean. I am glad you allow me at leaſt 
artful Diſſimulation, and unweary'd Diligence in my 
Hero, and I aſſure you that he whoſe Life is con- 
ſtantly drawn by theſe two, ſhall never be miſs-led 
out of the way of Greatneſs. But I ſee you are a Pe- 
dant, and Platonical Stateſman, a Theoretical Com- 
mon-wealths-man, an Utopian Dreamer. Was ever 
Riches'gotten by your Golden Mediocrities? Or the 
Supreme Place attain'd to by Virtues that muſt-not 
ſtir out of the middle? Do you ſtudy Ariſtotle's Poli- 
ticks, and write, if you pleaſe, Comments upon them, 
and let another but practiſe Machiavil, and let us ſee 
then which of you two will come to the greateſt Pre- 
ferments. If the Deſire of Rule and Superiority be 
a Virtue (as ſure I am it is more imprinted in human 
Nature than any of your Lethgrgical Morals; = 
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what f is the Virtue of any Creature, but the Exer- 
ciſe of thoſe Powers and Inclinations which God has 
infus d into it?) if that 0 ſay) be Virtue, we ought 


ice, which 1s the moſt pro- 


not to eſteem any thing 
per, if not the only Means of attaining it. 


It is a Truth ſo certain, and ſo clear, 

That to the firſt- born Man it did appear; 

Did not the mighty Heir, the noble Cain, 

By the freſh Laws of Nature taught, diſdain 
That (tho? a Brother) any one ſhould be 

A greater Favourite to God than he? 

He ſtrook him down; and, ſo (ſaid he) fo fell 
The Sheep which thou didſt ſacrifice ſo well. 
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Since all the fulleſt Sheaves which I could bring, 


Since all were blaſted in the Offering, 
Leſt God ſhould my next Victim too deſpiſe, 
The acceptable Prieſt I'll ſacrifice; 


Hence Coward Fears; for the firſt Blood ſo ſpilt, 


As a Reward, he the firſt City built. 

Twas a Beginning generous and high, 

Fit for a Grand-Child of the Deity. 

So well advanc'd, *twas Pity there he ſtaid; 


One Step of Glory more he ſhould have made, 


And to the utmoſt Bounds of Greatneſs gone; 


Had Adam too been kill'd, he might have reign'dalone. 


One Brother's Death, What do I mean to name, 


A ſmall Oblation to Revenge and Fame? 
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The mighty-ſoul'd Abimelec, to ſhew 

What for high Place a higher Spirit can do, 
A Hecatomb almgſt of Brethren ſlew, 

And ſeventy times in neareſt Blood he dy'd 

(To make it hold) his Royal Purple Pride. 

Why do I name the Lordly Creature Man? 

The weak, the mild, the Coward Woman, can, 
When to a Crown ſhe cuts her ſacred way, 

All that oppoſe with Manlike Courage ſlay. 

So Athaliah, when ſhe ſaw her Son, 

And, with his Life, her dearer Greatneſs gone, 
With a Majeſtick Fury ſlaughter'd all 

Whom high Birth might to high Pretences call. 
Since he was dead who all her Power ſuſtain'd, 
Reſolv'd to reign alone; reſolv'd, and reign'd. 

In vain her Sex, in vain the Laws withſtood, 

In vain the Sacred Plea of David's Blood, 

A noble, and a bold Contention, She, 

(One Woman) undertook with Deſtiny. 

She to pluck down, Deſtiny to uphold, 
(Oblig'd by holy Oracles of old) 

The great Jeſſæan Race on Fuda's Throne; 


J Si 6 


Till *twas at laſt an equal Wager grown, 
Scarce Fate, with much ado, the better got by One. 
Tell me not ſhe her ſelf at laſt was ſlain; 

Did ſhe not firſt ſey'n Years (a Life-time) reign? 
Sev'n Royal Years, ta publick Spirit will ſeem | 
More than the private Life of a Merhuſatem. 
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Tis Godlike to be Great; and, as they ſay, 

A thouſand Years to God are but a Day : 

So to a Man, when once a Crown he wears, 

The Coronation Day's more than a thouſand Years. 


He would have gone on, I perceiv'd, in his Blaſ- 
phemies, but that, by God's Grace, I became ſo bold 
as thus to interrupt him. I underſtand now perfe&- 
ly (which I gueſs'd at long before) what kind of 
Angel and ProteQor you are; and tho' your Stile in 
Verſe be very much mended ſince you were wont to 
deliver Oracles, yet your Doctrine is much worſe 
than ever you had formerly (that I heard of) the 
Face to publiſh; whether your long Practice wirh 
Mankind has encreas'd and improv'd your Malice, or 
whether you think us in this Age to be grown ſo im- 
pudently wicked, that there needs no more Art or 
Diſguiſes to draw us to your Party. My Dominion 
(ſaid he haſtily, and with a dreadful furious Look) 
is ſo great in this World, and I am ſo powerful a Mo- 
narch of it, that I need not be aſham'd that you 
ſhould know me; and that you may ſee I know you 
too, I know you to be an obſtinate and 1nveterate 


Malignant; and for that Reaſon I ſhall take you along 


with me to the next Garriſon of ours; from whence 
you ſhall go to the Tower, and from thence to the 
Court of Juſtice, and from thence you know whi- 
ther. I was almoſt in the very Pounces of the great 
Bird of Prey, | 


When, lo, &er the laſt Words were fully ſpoke, 
From a fair Cloud, which rather op'd, than broke, 
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A Flaſh of Light, rather than Lightning, came 

So ſwift, and yet ſo gentle was the Flame. 

Upon it rode, and in his full Career, 

Seem'd to my Eyes no ſooner there than here, 

The comelieſt Youth of all th' Angelick Race; 
Lovely his Shape, ineffable his Face. 

The Frowns with which he ſtrook thetrembling Fiend, 
All Smiles of Human Beauty did tranſcend, 

His Beams of Locks fell part diſhevell'd down, 

Part upwards curl'd, and form'd a nat'ral Crown, 
Such as the Britiſp Monarchs us'd to wear; 

If Gold might be compar'd with Angels Hair. 

His Coat and flowing Mantle were ſo bright, 

They ſeem'd both made of woven Silver Light: s 
Acroſs his Breaſt an azure Ribband went, 

At which a Medal hung, that did preſent, 

In wondrous living Figures, to the Sight, 

The myſtick Champions, and old Dragon's Fight, 

And from his Mantle's Side there ſhone afar, 

A fix'd, and, I believe, a real Star. 

In his fair Hand (what need was there of more >?) 

No Arms but th* Engliſb bloody Croſs he bore, 

Which when he tow'rds th affrighted Tyrant bent, 

And ſome few Words pronounc'd(but what they meant, 

Or were, could not, alas, by me be known, 74 
Only I well perceiv'd Jeſus was one) 

He trembled, and he roar'd, and fled away ; 

Mad to quit thus his more than hop d- for Prey. 
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Such Rage inflames the Wolf's wild Heart and Eyes, | 
(Robb'd, as he thinks, unjuſtly of his Prize) | 
Whom unawares the Shepherd ſpies, and draws | 
The bleating Lamb from out his rav'nous Jaws. 

The Shepherd fain himſelf would he aſſall, | 
But Fear above his Hunger does prevail, 25 
He knows his Foe too ſtrong, and muſt be gone 
He Bring as he * bagk, 9 as he goes on. 
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I. Of LIBERT T. 


THE Liberty of a People conſiſts in being go- 
vern'd by Laws which they have made them- 
ſelves, under whatſoever Form it be of Government, 
The Liberty of a private Man 1n being Maſter of his 
own Time and Actions, as far as may conſiſt with the 
Laws of Gad and of his Country. Of this latter on- 
ly we are here to diſcourſe, and to enquire what E- 
ſtate of Life does beſt ſeat us in the Poſſeſſion of it. 
This Liberty of our own Actions is ſuch a Funda- 
mental Privilege of Human Nature, that God him- 
ſelf, notwithſtanding all his infinite Power and Right 
ver us, permits us to enjoy it, and that too after a 
F orfeiture made by the Rebellion of Adam. He takes 
ſo much Care for the entire Preſervation of it to us, 
that he ſuffers neither his Providence nor Eternal De- 
cree to break or infringe it. Now for our * the 
| | ame 
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ſame God, to whom we are but Tenia far 
the whole, requires but the ſeventh Part to be paid 
to him as a ſmall Quit-Rent in Acknowledgment of 
his Title. It is Man only that has the Impudenge to 
demand our whole Time, tho' he neither gave it, 
nor can reſtore it, nor 1s able to pay any conſiderable 
Value for the leaſt Part of it. This Birth-right of 
Mankind above all other Creatures, ſome are forc'd 
by Hunger to ſell, like E/au, for Bread and Broth, 
but the greateſt Part of Men make ſuch a Bargaiþ for 
the Delivery up of themſelves, as Thamar did with 
Judab, inſtead of a Kid, the neceſſary Proviſions for 
Human Life, they are contented to do it for Rings 
and Bracelets. The great Dealers in this World may 
be divided into the Ambitious, the Covetous, and 
the Voluptuous; and that all theſe Men ſell them-- 
ſelves to be Slaves, tho' to the Vulgar it may ſeem a 
Stoical Paradox, will appear to the Wiſe ſo plain and 
obvious, that they will ſcarce think it deſerves the 
Labour of Argumentation. Let us firſt conſider the 
Ambitious, and thoſe both in their Progreſs to t- 
neſs, and after the Attaining of it. There is ob 
truer than what Saluſt ſays, Dominationis in altos 
ſervitium ſuum Mercedem dant, They are content 
to pay ſo great a Price as their own Servitude to pur- 
chaſe the Domination over others. The firſt Thi 
they muſt reſolve to ſacrifice is their whole Time, 
they muſt never ſtop, nor ever turn aſide, whilſt they 
are in the Race of Glory, no not like Atalanta for 
Golden Apples. Neither indeed can a Man ſtop him- 
ſelf, if he would, when he's in this Career. Fertur 
equis Auriga neque audit Currus babenas. l 
Pray, let us but confider a little, what mean ſer- 
vile things Men do for this Imaginary Food. We 
cannot fetch a greater Example of it, than from — 
chief 
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chief Men of that Nation which boaſted moſt of Li. 
berty. To what pitiful Baſeneſs did the nobleſt Ro. 
mans ſubmit themſelves for the obtaining of a Præ. 
torſhip, or the Conſular Dignity ? They put on the 
Habit of Suppliants, and ran about on Foot, and in 
Dirt, through all the Tribes to beg Voices, they flat- 
ter d the pooreſt Artiſans, and carry'd a Nomenclator 
with them, to whiſper in their Ear every Mans 
Name, leſt they ſhould miſtake it in their Salutations; 
they ſhook the Hand, and kiſs'd the Cheek of every 
pular Tradeſman; they ſtood all Day at every 
Market in the publick Places, to ſhew and ingrat iate 
themſelves to the Rout, they imploy d all their Friends 
to ſollicit for them, they kept open Tables in every 
Street, they diſtributed Wine and Bread and Mony, 
even to the vileſt of the People. En Romanos rerum 
Dominos! Behold the Maſters of the World begging 
From Door to Door. This particular humble way to 
Greatneſs is now out of Faſhion, but yet every Am- 
bitious Perſon is ſtill in ſome ſort a Roman Candidate. 
He muſt feaſt and bribe, and attend and flatter, and 
adore many Beaſts, tho not the Beaſt with many 
Heads. Catiline, who was fo proud that he could 
not content himſelf with a leſs Power than Hlla's, 
was yet ſo humble for the attaining of it, as to make 
himfelf the moſt contemptible of all Servants, to be 
a pyblick Bawd, to provide Whores, and ſomething 
worſe, for all the young Gentlemen of Rome, whole 
hot Luſts and Courages, and Heads he thought he 
might make uſe of. And ſince I happen'd here to 
propoſe Catiline for my Inſtance (tho there be thou- 
ſand of Examples for the ſame thing) give me Leave 
to tranſcribe the Character which Cicero gives of this 
noble Slave, becauſe it is a general Deſcription of all 
Ambitious Men, and which Machiavi en 
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ſay: ought to be the Rule of their Life and 8 
Actions. This Man (ſays he, as moſt of you .. * 
may well remember) had many artificial _ 
Touches and Stroaks that look d like the Beauty of 
great Virtues, his intimate Converſation was with the 
worſt of Men, and yet he ſeem'd to be an Admirer 
and Lover of the beſt, he was furmiſh'd with all the 
Nets of Luſt and Luxury, and yet wanted not the 
Arms of Labour and Induſtry ; neither do I believe 
that there was ever any Monſter in Nature, compo- 
ſed out of fo many different and diſagreeing Parts. 
who more acceptable, ſometimes, to the moſt honou- 
rnable Perſons, who more a Favourite to the moſt in- 
famous? Who, ſometimes, appear d a braver Cham- 
pion, who, at other times, a bolder Enemy to his 
Country? Who more diſſolute in his Pleaſures, who 
more patient in his Toils? Who more rapacious in 
robbing, who more profuſe in giving? Above all 
things, this was remarkable and admirable in him, 
the Arts he had to acquire the good Opinion and 
Kindneſs of all ſorts of Men, to retain it with great 
Complaiſance, to communicate all things to them, to 
watch and ſerve all the Occaſions of their For- 
tune, both with his Mony, and his Intereſt, and his 
Induſtry; and if need were, not by ſticking at any 
Wickedneſs whatſoever that might be uſeful to them, 
to bend and turn about his own Nature, and laveer 
with every Wind ; to live ſeverely with the melan- 
choly, merrily with the pleaſant, gravely with the 
aged, wantonly with the young, deſperately with 
the bold, and debauchedly with the luxurious: With 
this Variety and Multiplicity of his Nature, as he 
had made a Collection of Friend{hips with all the 
moſt wicked and reckleſs of all Nations, ſo by the 


atificial Simulation of ſome Virtues, he made a ſhift 
—_— 
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to enſnare ſome honeſt and eminent Perſons into his 
Familiarity; neither could ſo vaſt a Defign as the 
Deſtruction of this Empire have been undertaken by 
him, if the Immanity of ſo many Vices had not been 
cover d and diſguis'd by the Appearance of ſome ex- 
cellent Qualities. | 
I ſee, methinks, the Character of an Anti-Paul, 
who became all Things to all Men, that he might 
deſtroy all; who only wanted the Aſſiſtance of For- 
tune to have been as great as his Friend Ceſar was 
a little after him. And the Ways of Cæſar to com- 
paſs the ſame Ends (I mean till the Civil War, 
which was but another manner of ſetting his Coun- 
try on Fire) were not unlike theſe, tho' he us'd af- 
terward his unjuſt Dominion with more Moderation 
than, I think, the other would have done. Saluſt 
therefore, who was well acquainted with them both, 
and with many ſuch like Gentlemen of his Time, 
ul. Jays, That it is the Nature of Ambition 
e (Ambitio multos mortales falſos fiers coegit 
.) to make Men Liars and Cheaters, to hide 
the Truth in their Breaſts, and ſhow, like Juglers, 
another thing in their Mouths; to cut all Friendſhips 
and Enmities to the Meaſure of their own Intereſt, 
and to make a good Countenance without the Help 
of a good Will. And can there be Freedom with this 
perpetual Conſtraint? What is it but a kind of Rack 
that forces Men to ſay what they have no Mind to? 
I have wonder'd at the extravagant and barbarous 
Stratagem of Zopirus, and more at the Praiſes which 
I find of ſo deform'd an Action; who tho he was 
one of the ſeven Grandees of Perſia, and the Son 
of Megabiſes, who had freed before his Country 
from an ignoble Servitude, ſlit his own Noſe and 
Lips, cut off his own Ears, ſcourg'd and 9 
; 15 
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his whole Body, that he might, under Pretence of 
having been mangled ſo inhumanly by Darius, be 
receivd into Babylon (then beſieg d by the Perſians) 
and get into the Command of it by the Recommen- 


dation of ſo cruel a Sufferance, and their Hopes of 


his endeavouring to revenge it. It is great pity the 
Babylonians ſuſpected not his Falſhood, that they 
might have cut off his Hands too, and whipt him 
back again. But the Deſign ſucceeded, he betray d 
the City, and was made Governor of it. What bru- 
tiſh Maſter ever puniſh'd his offending Slave with ſo 
little Mercy as Ambition did this Zopirus? And yet 
how many are there in all Nations who imitate him 
in ſome degree for a leſs Reward? Who tho' they en- 
dure not {o much corporal Pain for a ſmall Prefer- 
ment or ſome Honour (as they call it) yet ſtick not 
to commit Actions, by which they are more ſhame- 
fully and more laſtingly ſtigmatiz'd? But you may 
lay, Tho' theſe be the moſt ordinary and open Ways 
to Greatneſs, yet there are narrow, thorny, and 
little-trodden Paths too, through which ſome Men 
find a Paſſage by virtuous Induſtry. I grant, ſome- 
times they may; but then that Induſtry muſt be ſuch, 
28 — conſiſt with Liberty, tho it may with Ho- 
neſty. 

Thou'rt careful, frugal, painful; we commend a 
Servant ſo, but not a Friend. 


Well then, we muſt acknowledge the Toil and 


Drudgery which we are forc d to endure in this A- 
ſcent, but we are Epicures and Lords when once we 
are gotten up into the high Places. This is but a 
ſhort Apprenticeſhip, after which we are made free 
of a Royal Company. If we fall in Love with any 
beauteous Woman, we muſt be content that they 


ſhould be our Miſtreſſes whilſt we woo — as 
| oon 
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ſoon as we are wedded and enjoy, 'tis we ſhall be the 
Maſters. | | 

I am willing to ſtick to this Similitude in the cafe 
of Greatneſs; we enter into the Bonds of it, like 
thoſe of Matrimony ; we are bewitch'd with the out- 
ward and painted Beauty, and take 1t for better or 
worſe, before we know its true Nature and interior 
Inconveniences. A great Fortune (ſays Seneca) is a 
great Servitude. But many are of that Goinion which 
Brutus imputes (I hope untruly) even to that Patron 
of Liberty, his Friend Cicero: We fear (ſays he to 
Atticus) Death, and Baniſhment, and Poverty, a 
great deal too much. Cicero, I am afraid, thinks theſe 
to be the worſt of Evils, and if he have but ſome 
Perſons, from whom he can obtain what he has a 
Mind to, and others who will flatter and worſhip 
him, ſeems to be well enough contented with an ho- 
nourable Servitude, if any thing indeed ought to be 
call'd honourable, in ſo baſe and contumelious a Con- 
dition. This was ſpoken as became the braveſt Man 
who was ever born in the braveſt Common-wealth: 
But with us generally, no Condition paſſes for Ser- 
vitude, that is accompany d with great Riches, with 
Honours, and with the Service of many Inferiors. 
This is but a Deception of the Sight through a falſe 
Medium, for if a Groom ſerve a Gentleman in his 
Chamber, that Gentleman a Lord, and that Lord a 
Prince; the Groom, the Gentleman, and the Lord, 
are as much Servants one as the other: The circum- 
ſtantial Difference of the ones getting only his Bread 
and Wages, the ſecond a plentiful, and the third a 


ſuperfluous Eftate, is no more intrinfical to this Mat- 


ter, than the Difference between a plain, a rich, and 
andy Livery. I do not ſay, that he who ſells his 
Whole Time, and his own Will for one 8 
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thouſand, is not a wiſer Merchant, than he who does 
it for one hundred Pounds; but I will ſwear they 
are both Merchants, and that he is happier than both, 
who can live contentedly without ſelling that Eſtate 
to which he was born. But this Dependance upon 
Superiors is but one Chain of the Lovers of Power, 
Amatorem Trecente Pirithoum cohibent cateng. 
Let's begin with him by Break of Day: For by that 
time he's beſieg d by two or three hundred Suitors; 
and the Hall and Antichambers (all the Outworks) 
poſſeſs'd by the Enemy, as ſoon as his Chamber opens 
they are ready to break into that, or to corrupt the 
Guards for Entrance. This is fo eſſential a Part of 
Greatneſs, that whoſoever is without it, looks like a 
fallen Favourite, like a Perſon diſgrac'd, and con- 
demn d to do what he pleaſe all the Morning. There 
are ſome who rather than want this, are contented 
to have their Rooms fill'd up every Day with mur- 
muring and curſing Creditors, and to charge bravely 
through a Body of them to get to their Coach. Now 
would fain know which is the worſt Duty, that of 
any one particular Perſon who watts to fpeak with 
the Great Man, or the Great Man's, who waits every 
Day to ſpeak with all the Company. Aliena negotia 
centum Per caput & circum ſaliunt latus ; A hun- 
dred Buſineſſes of other Men (many unjuſt and moſt 
impertinent) fly continually about his Head and Ears, 
and ſtrike him in the Face like Dorres: Let's con- 
template him a little at another ſpecial Scene of Glo- 
ry, and that 1s his Table. Here he ſeems to be the 
Lord of all Nature; the Earth affords him her beſt 
Metals for his Diſhes, her beft Vegetables and Ani- 
mals for his Food; the Air and Sea ſupply him with 
their choiceſt Birds and Fiſhes; and a great many 
Men, who look like Maſters, attend upon him; and 


yet, 
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yet, when all this is done, even all this is but Tab/e 
@ Hoſie. Tis crouded with People for whom he cares 
not, with many Paraſites, and ſome Sples, with the 
moſt burdenſome ſort of Gueſts, the Endeavourers to 
be witty. | 
But every Body pays him great Reſpe&, every Bo- 
dy commends his Meat, that is, his Mony; every 
Body admires the exquiſite Dreſſing and Ordering of 
it, that is, his Clerk of the Kitchen, or his Cook; 
erery Body loves his Hoſpitality, that is, his Vani- 
| 
ty. But I deſire to know why the honeſt Inn-keeper 
who provides a publick Table for his Profit, ſhould 
be but of a mean Profeſſion; and he who does it for 
his Honour, a munificent Prince? You'll ſay, Be- 
| Cauſe one ſells, and the other gives: Nay, both ſell, 
though for different things, the one for plain Mony, 
the other for I know not what Jewels, whoſe Value 
is in Cuſtom and in Fancy. If then his Table be 
made a Snare (as the Scripture ſpeaks) to his Liber- 
ty, where can he hope for Freedom? There 1s always, 
and every where, ſome Reſtraint. upon him. He's 
arded with Crouds, and ſhackled with Formalities. 
| he half Hat, the whole Hat, the half Smile, the 
{ Whole Smile, the Nod, the Embrace, the Poſitive 
' Parting with a little Bow, the Comparative at the 
middle of the Room, the Superlative at the Door; 
and if the Perſon be Pan huper ſebaſtus, there's a 
Haper ſuperlative Ceremony then of conducting him 
to the Bottom of the Stairs, or to the very Gate; as 
i there were ſuch Rules ſet to theſe Leviathans as i © 
{ are to the Sea, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, and no fur- tt 
| ther. Perditur hæc inter miſero Lux, Thus wretch- I lc 
edly the precious Day 1s loſt. tl 
How many impertinent Letters and Viſits muſt he Ir. 
receive, and ſometimes anſwer both too as imperti- c 
nently ? 
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nently? He never ſets his Foot beyond his Threſhold, 
unleſs, like a Funeral, he have a Train to follow 
him; as if, like the dead Corps, he could not ſtir, 
till the Bearers were all ready. My Life (ſays Ho- 
race) ſpeaking to one of theſe Magnifico's) is a great 
deal more eafie and commodious than thine, in that I 
can go into the Market and cheapen what I pleaſe 
without being wonder'd at; and take my Horſe and 
ride as far as Tarentum without being miſs d. Tis 
an unpleaſant Conſtraint to be always under the Sight 
and Obſervation, and Cenſure of others; as there 
may be Vanity in it, ſo, methinks, there ſhould be 
Vexation too of Spirit: And I wonder how Princes 
can endure to have two or three hundred Men ſtand 
gazing upon them whilſt they are at Dinner, and 
taking Notice of every Bit they eat. Nothing ſeems 
greater and more lordly than the multitude of Do- 
meſtick Servants; but, even this too, if weigh'd ſe- 
riouſly, is a Piece of Servitude; unleſs you will be a 
Servant to them (as many Men are) the Trouble and 
Care of yours in the Government of them all, is 
much more than that of every one of them in their 
Obſervance of you. I take the Profeſſion of a School- 
Maſter to be one of the moſt uſeful, and which ought 
to be of the moſt honourable in a Common«wealth, 
yet certainly all his Faces and Tyrannical Authority 
over ſo many Boys, takes away his own Liberty more 
than theirs. - 

1 do but ſlightly touch upon all theſe Particulars 
of the Slavery of Greatneſs: I ſhake but a few of 
their outward Chains: Their Anger, Hatred, Jea- 
louſie, Fear, Envy, Grief, and all the Etcetera of 
their Paſſions, which are the ſecret, but conſtant Ty- 
rants and Torturers of their Life, I omit here, be- 
cauſe tho they be Symptoms molt frequent and vio- 
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lent in this Diſeaſe; yet they are common too in 
ſome degree to the Epidemical Diſeaſe of Life it ſelf. 
But, the Ambitious Man, tho' he be ſo many Ways 
a Slave (O rotres ſervus!) yet he bears it bravely 
and heroically ; he ſtruts and looks big upon the 
| Stage; he thinks himſelf a real Prince in his mask. 

ing Habit, and deceives too all the fooliſh Part of his 
Spectators: He's a Slave in Saturnalibus. T he Co- 
vetous Man is a downright Servant, a Draught-Horſe 
without Bells or Feathers; ad Metalla damnatus, a 
Man condemn'd to work in Mines, which is the lows If 
eſt and hardeſt Condition of Servitude; and, to en- » 
creaſe his Miſery, a Worker there for he knows not If. 
whom: He heapeth up Riches, and knows not whiff « 
Pall enjoy them; tis only ſure that he him ſelf nei. Ib 
ther ſhall nor can enjoy them. He's an indigear nec- Io. 

dy Slave, he will hardly allow himſelf Cloaths S. 
_ and Board-Wages; Uncitim vix demenſo de Iſt 
| 
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$2.1. ſuo ſuum defraudans Genium comparcit mi. In 

| ſer; he defrauds not only other Men, but his Fir 
| own Genius; he cheats himſelf for Mony. But the Ia. 
| ſervile and miſerable Condition of this Wretch is {oth 
ö apparent, that I leave it, as evident to every Mans 
Sight, as well as Judgment. It ſeems a more difficult Ia 
| Work to prove that the Voluptuous Man too is but a; 
| Servant: What can be more the Life of a Freeman, or 
as we ſay ordinarily, of a Gentleman, than to follow 
nothing but his own Pleaſures? Why, III tell you 
who is that true Freeman, and that true Gentleman: 
Not he who blindly follows all his Pleaſures (the 
veſy Name of Follower is ſervile) but he who ratio- 
| nally guides them, and is not hinder'd by outward 
| Impediments in the Condu& and Enjoyment of them. 
| If I want Skill or Force to reſtrain the Beaſt that I} 
| ride upon, tho I bought it, and call it my own, yet 
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in the truth of the matter I am at that time rather 
his Man, than he my Horſe. The Voluptuous Men 
(whom we are fallen upon) may be divided, I think, 
into the Luſtful and Luxurious, who are both Ser- 
vants of the Belly; the other whom we ſpoke of be- 
fore, the Ambitious and the Covetous, were xa 
dre la, evil wild Beaſts; theſe are T'a5tzis 22yr, flow 
Bellies, as our Tranſlation renders it; but the Word 
Ae (which is a fantaſtical Word, with two direct- 
ly oppoſite Significations) will bear as well the Tran- 
ſation of quick or diligent Bellies, and both Inter- 
pretations may be apply'd to theſe Men. Metrodorus 
ſaid, That he had learnt Aufeg vage, veel, to 
give his Belly juſt Thanks for all his Pleaſures. This 
by the Calumniators of Ep:curus his Philoſophy was 
objected as one of the moſt ſcandalous of all their 
Sayings; which, according to. my charitable Under- 
ſtanding, may admit a very virtuous Senſe, which is, 
that he thanked his own Belly for that Moderation 
in the cuſtomary Appetites of it, which can only give 
Man Liberty and Happineſs in this World. Let 
this ſuffice at preſent to be ſpoken of thoſe great 
Triumviri of the World; the Covetous Man, who is 
3 mean Villain, like Lepidus; the Ambitious, who 
a brave one, like Octauius; and the Voluptuous, 
who is a looſe and debauch'd one, like Mark 

Antony. Quiſnam igitur Liber ? Sapiens, Pm 
ibi qui Imperioſus: Not Oenomaus, who $a. 7. 


Jeommits himſelf wholly to a Charioteer that 


may break his Neck; but the Man 


Who governs his own Courſe with ſteddy Hand, 
Who does himſelf with Sov'reign Pow'r command; 
Whom neither Death, nor Poverty does fright, 


Who ſtands not aukwardly in his own Light 
k T > Againſt 


684 Several Piſcourſes by way of Eſſays, 
Againſt the Truth : Who can, when Pleaſures knock 
Loud at his Door, keep firm the Bolt and Lock. 
Who can, tho' Honour at his Gate ſhould ſtay 
In all her masking Cloaths, ſend her away, 
And cry, Be gone, I have no mind to Play. 


This, I confeſs, is a Freeman: But it may be ſaid, 
That many Perſons are ſo ſhackled by their Fortune, 


that they are hinder'd from Enjoyment of that Ma- 


numiſſion which they have obtain'd from Virtue. I 
do both underſtand, and in part feel the Weight of 
this Objection: All I can anſwer to it, is, That we 
muſt get as much Liberty as we can, we muſt uſe our 
utmoſt Endeavours, and when all that 1s done, be 
contented with the Length of that Line which is al- 
low'd us. If you ask me in what Condition of Life 
[ think the moſt allow'd; I ſhould pitch upon that 
ſort of People whom King James was wont to call 
the Happieſt of our Nation, the Men plac'd in the 
Country by their Fortune above an High-Conſtable, 
and yet beneath the Frouble of a Juſtice of Peace, 
in a moderate Plenty, without any juſt Argument for 
the Deſire of encreaſing it by the Care of many Re- 
lations, and with ſo much Knowledge and Love of 
Piety and Philoſophy (that is, of the Study of God's 
Laws, and of his Creatures) as may afford him Mat- 
ter enough never to be Idle, tho' without Buſinels; 
and never to be Melancholy, tho' without Sin or Va- 
| nity. 

J ſhall conclude this tedious Diſcourſe with a Pray- 
er of mine in a Copy of Latzn Verſes, of which | 
remember no other Part, and (pour faire bonne bou- 
che) with ſome other Verſes upon the ſame Subject. 


Magne 
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k | Magne Deus; quod ad has vite brevis attinet horas, 

Da mihi, da Panem Libertatemque, nec ultra 
Sollicitas effundo prices, ſiquid datur ultra 

Accipiam gratus ; ſi non, Contentus abibo. 


For the few Hours of Life allotted me, 

d, Give me (great God) but Bread and Liberty, 
a. Il beg no more; if more thou'rt pleas'd to give, 
II Il thankfully that Overplus receive: 
of I If beyond this no more be freely ſent, 
T'll thank for this, and go away content. 5 


be Ft * 1 1 
1 N . 03411201 | 
al- Martial Lib. 2. Vota tui breviter, Kc. 


ELL then, Sir, you ſhall know how farextend 
The Pray'rs and Hopes of your Poetick 1 riend; 
le, He does not Palaces nor Manors crave, | 

cc, | Would be no Lord, but leſs a Lord would have. 

tor Þ The Ground he holds, if he his own can call, 

He quarrels not with Heav'n becauſe tis ſmall: 

Let gay and toilſome Greatneſs others pleaſe, | 

He loves of homely Littleneſs the Eaſe. | 

Can any Man in gilded Rooms attend, | 

And his dear Hours in humble Viſits ſpend; | 
When in the freſh and beauteous Fields he way, 

+ 1 With various healthful Pleaſures fill the Day? 

ou-f If there be Man (ye Gods) I ought to hate, | 

ct. ¶ Dependance and Attendance be his Fate. 
E Still 


\ 
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Still let him buſie be, and in a Croud, 4 
And veryanuch a Slave, and very proud: 


Thus he, perhaps, pow*eful and rich may grows 
No matter, *O-ye Gods! that III allow: 


But let him Peace and Freedom never ſe 
Let him not un this Me who loves not me. 


1 
— K 12 — Wine * 


Martial L. Vis is ſeri Liter? Kc. 
Ould nl Tis your chiefWiſh,youſay, 


If to na Feaſts abroad thou lov'ſt to g- 
Whilſt bounteous God does Bread at home. beſtow; 
If thou the Goodneſs of thy Cloaths doſt prize, 
By thine own Uſe, and not by others Eyes; 
If only ſafe from Weathers) thou canſt dwell 
In a ſmall Houſe, but a convenient Shell; 

If thou, without a Sigh, or Golden Wiſn, 
Canſt look upon thy Beechen Bowl, and Diſfi; 

If in thy Mind ſuch Power and Greatneſs be, 

The Perſian King's a Slave, :compar'd with thee. 


Mart. L. 2. Qyod te nomine? bc. 
TX I do you with humble Bows no more, 
And Danger of my naked Head, adore 3 
That I, who Lord and Maſter cry'd eerwhile, 
Salute you in a new and different Stile, 


Come onʒ I'll ſhew thee, Friend, the certain Way. 


By 
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By your own Name, a Scandal to you now, 
Think not that I forget my ſelf or you: 
By Loſs of all things by all others ſought, | 
This Freedom, and the Freeman's Hat, is * 
A Lord and Maſter no Man wants, but he ' 
Who o'er himſelf has no Authority; 
who does for Honours and for Riches ftrive, 
And Follies, without which Lords cannot live: 
If thou from Fortune doft no Servant crave, 
y, Believe it, thou no Maſter need'ſt to have. 


ODE. Upm LIBERTZ. 
| I. 
Reedome with Virtue takes her Seat, 
Her proper Place, her only Scene, 
Is in the Golden Mean; | 
She lives not-with the Poor, nor with the Geer. 
The Wings of thoſe Neceſſity has clipt, | 
And they're in Fortunes Bridewell whipt, 
To the laborious Task of Bread; ay 
Theſe are by various T yrants Captive lead. 
Now wild Ambition, with imperious Force, 
I Rides, reigns, and ſpurs them, like th'unruly Horſe. 
; And ſervile Av'rice yokes them now, 
Like toilſome Oxen, to the Plow. 9 
And ſometimes Luſt, like the miſguiding Light, 
Draws them through all the Labyrinths of Night. 
By * 4 * | 
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If any few among the Great there be 
From theſe inſulting Paſſions free, 

| Yet weev'n thoſe too fetter d ſee, 

By Cuſtom, Buſineſs, Crouds, and formal Decency. 
And whereſoe er they ſtay, and whereſoe er they go, 
Impertinences round them flow: 
Theſe are the ſmall uneaſie things 

Which about Greatneſs ſtill are found, 
And rather it moleſt than wound: 
Like Gnats, which too much Heat of Summer brings; 
But Cares do ſwarm there too, and thoſe have Stings: 
As when the Honey does too open lye, 
A thouſand Waſps about it fly; 
Nor will the Maſter ev'n to ſhare admit; 
The Maſter ſtands aloof, and dares not taſte of it. 
II. e 
Tis Morning; well; I fain would yet ſleep on: 
You cannot now; you muſt be gone 
To Court, or to the noiſie Hall: 
Beſides, the Rooms without are crouded all; 
The Stream of Buſineſs does begin, 
And a Spring- Tide of Clients is come in. 
Ah cruel Guards, which this poor Pris' ner keep 
Will they not ſuffer him to ſleep? 
Make an Eſcape; out at the Poſtern fly, 
And get ſome bleſſed Hours of Liberty, 
With a few Friends, and a few Diſhes dine, 
And much of Mirth and mod rate Wine. 


To 
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To thy bent Mind ſome Relaxation give, 
And ſteal one Day out of thy Life to live. 


Oh happy Man (he cries) to whom kind Heay Oc) 
Has ſuch a Freedom always giv'nl 


Why, mighty Madman, what ſhould hinder thee 

From being ev'ry Day as free? 

III. 
In all the freeborn Nations of the Air, | 
Never did Bird a Spirit ſo mean and ſordid bear, 
As to exchange his native Liberty, | 
Of ſoaring boldly up into the Sky, 
His Liberty to ſing, to perch, or fly, 

When, and where-ever he thought good, 
And all his innocent Pleaſures of the Wood, 
For a more plentiful or conſtant Food. 

Nor ever did Ambitious Rage 

Make him into a painted Cage, 

Or the falſe Foreſt of a well- hung Room, 

For Honour and Preferment cone. 
Now, Bleſſings on ye all, ye Heroick Race, 
Who keep their primitive Powers and Rights ſo _ 

Though Men and Angels fell. 
Of all Material Lives the higheſt Face. 
To you is juſtly giv'n, | 

And Ways and Walks the neareſt Heav'n n. 
Whilſt wretched we, yet vain and proud, think fit 

To boaſt, That we look up to it. 


Ev'n 
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Ev'n to the Univerſal Tyrant, Love, 

You Homage pay but once a Lear: 
None fo degenerous and unbirdly prove, 

As his perpetual Yoke to bear. 

None but a few unhappy Houſhold Fowl, 

7 Whom human Lordſhip does controul; 
Who from their Birth corrupted were 
By Bondage, and by Man's Example here. 


IV. = 
He's no ſmall-Prince, who ev'ry Day 


Thus to himſelf can ſay, 

Now will I ſleep, now eat, now fit, now 1 

Now meditate alone, now with Acquaintance lk. 
This I will do, here I will ſtay, | 
Or if my Fancy call me away, 

My Man and I will preſently go ride, 

(For we before have nothing to provide, 

Nor after are to render an Account) : - 

To Dover, Berwick; or the Carniſo Mount. 

If thou but a ſhort Journey take, 
As if thy laſt thou wert to make, 


Nor canſt thou ſtir, unleſs there be 
A hundred Horſe and Men to wait on thee, 
And many a Mule, and many a Cart; 


What an unweildy Man thou art? nig 


The Rhodian Coloſſus ſo 
A Journey too might go. 
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Buſineſs muſt be diſpatch d &er thou canſt En; 


V. Where 


v. 


Where Honour or Cinch Conſcience Soi not bis. . 


No other Law ſhall ſhackle me, 

Slave to my ſelf I will not be; 
Nor ſhall my future Actions be confin'd 

By my own preſent Mind. | 
Who by Reſolves and Vows engag'd does and 

For Days that yet belong' to Fate, 
Does, like an Unthrift, mortgage his Eſtate 

Before it falls into his Hand. 

The Bondman of the Cloiſter ſo 
All that he does receive does always owe. 
And ſtill as Time comes in, it goes away, 

Not to enjoy, but Debts to pay. 
Unhappy Slave, and Pupil to a Bell! 
Which his Hour's Work as well as Hours does hon 15 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing Knell.- 

—̃ — 

If Life ſhould a well-· order d Poem de, 

EY, which he only hits the White, 

Who joins true Profit with the beſt Delight) | 
The more Heroick Strain let others take, * 1 
Mine the Pindarick Way I'll make 7 
The Matter ſhall be grave, the Numbers looſe and kee. 
It ſhall not keep one ſettled Pace of Time, 
In the ſame Tune it hall not always chime, 
Nor patch 15. 0 to his Neo rhimę: 
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692 Several Diſcourſes by way of Eſſays, 
A thouſand Liberties it ſhall diſpenſe, 
And yet ſhall manage all without Offence, ['$enſe: 
Or to the Sweetneſs of the Sound, or Greatneſs of the 
Nor ſhall it never from one Subject ſtart, 

Nor ſeek Tranſitions to depart, 
Nor its ſet Way o'er Stiles and Bridges make, 

Nor thorough Lanes a Compaſs take, 
As if it fear'd ſome Treſpaſs to commit, 

When the wide Air's a Road for it. 
So the Imperial Eagle does not ſtay, 

Till the whole Carkaſs it devour, 

That's fall'n into its Pow'r, 

As if his gen rous Hunger underſtood 
That he can never want Plenty of Food, 

He only ſucks the taſteful Blood, 


And to freſh Game flies chearfully away 


To Kites and meaner Birds he leaves the mangled Prey. 


ti. 


I. of SOLITUDE. 


kT Umquam minus ſolus, quam cum ſolus, is now 
N become a very vulgar Saying. Every Man, 
aud almoſt every Boy, for theſe ſeventeen hundred 
Years, has had it in his Mouth. But it was at firſt 
ſpoken by the Excellent Scipio, who was without 
queſtion a moſt Eloquent and Witty Perſon, as well 
as the moſt Wiſe, moſt Worthy, moſt Happy, and 
the Greateſt of all Mankind. Hi Mcaning no doubt 
was this, That he found more Satisfaction to his 


Mind, and more Improvement of it by Solitude 1 5 
Fa * 
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by Company; and to ſhew that he ſpoke not this 
looſely or out of Vanity, after he had made Rome 
Miſtreſs of almoſt the whole World, he retir'd him- 
ſelf from it by a Voluntary Exile, and at a private 
Houſe in the middle of a Wood near Linternum, 
paſs d the Remainder of his Glorious Life no leſs 
gloriouſſy. This Houſe Seneca went to ſee ſo long 
after with great Veneration, and among o- 

ther things deſcribes his Baths to have been Eid. 86. 
of ſo mean a Structure, that now, ſays he, 

the baſeſt of the People would deſpiſe them, and cry 
out, Poor Scipio underſtood not how to live. What 
an Authority 1s here for the Credit of Retreat? And 
happy had it been for Hannibal, if Adverſity could 
have taught him as much Wiſdom as was learnt by 
Scipio from the higheſt Proſperities. This would be 
no Wonder, if it were as truly as it is colourably and 
wittily ſaid by Monſieur 4e Montagne, That Ambi- 
tion it ſelf might teach us to Tove Solitude; there's 


nothing does ſo much hate to have Companions. 'Tis | 
true, it loves to have its Elbows free, it deteſts to 


have Company on either Side, but it delights above 
all things in a Train behind, ay, and Uſhers too be- 
fore it. But the greateſt Part of Men are ſo far from 
the Opinion of that noble Romax, that if they chance 
at any time to be without Company, they're like a 
becalmed Ship, they never move but by the Wind of 
other Mens Breath, and have no Oars of their own 
to ſteer withal. It is very fantaſtical and contradicto- 
ry in human Nature, that Men ſhould love'thernſelves 
above all the reſt of the World, and yet never endure 
to be with themſelves. When they are in Love with 


a Miſtreſs, all other Perſons are importunate and 
burdenſome to them. Tecum vivere amem tecum obe- 
r alone. 

_ 


am Lubens, They would live and die with he 
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Sie ego fecretis poſſum bene vi vere filvis 
Qua nulla humano fit via trita pede, 
Tu mihi curarum requies, tu note vel atra 
Lumen, & in ſolis tu mihi turba locis. 


With thee for ever I in Woods could reſt, 
Where never human Foot the Ground has preſt, 
Thou from all Shades the Darkneſs canſt exclude, 

And from a Deſart baniſh Solitude. 


And yet our Dear Self is ſo weariſome to us, that 
we can ſcarcely ſupport its Converſation for an Hour 
together. This 1s ſuch an odd Temper of Mind as 


Catullus expreſſes towards one of his Miſtreſſes, whom 
we may ſuppoſe to have been of a very unſociable 
Odi & Amo, quanam id faciam ratione requiris ? 


Nieſcio, ſed ſieri ſentio, & excrucior, 


hate, and yet I love thee too; 
How can that be? I know not how; 
Only that ſo it is I know, 
And feel with Torment that * tis ſo. 


Ie is a deplorable Condition this, and drivesa Man 
ſometimes to pitiful Shifts, in ſeeking how to avoid 
himſelf. 

Ihe Truth of the Matter | is, that neither he who 

is a Fop in the World, is a fit Man to be alone; nor 
— wh has ſet his Heart much upon the World, tho 
he have never ſo much Underſtanding; ſo that Soli- 
tude can be well fitted and ſet right, but upon a ve- 


— 


7 ſew Perſons. They muſt have enough „ 
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of the World to ſee the Vanity of it, and enough 
Virtue to deſpiſe all Vanity; if the Mind be poſſeſs d 
with any Luft or Paſſion, a Man had better be in a 
Fair, than in a Wood alone. They may, like petty 
Thieves, cheat us perhaps, and pick our Pockets in 
the midſt of Company ; but, like Robbers, they uſe 
to trip and bind, or murder us when they catch us 
alone. This is but to retreat from Men, and fall in- 
to the Hands of Devils. Tis like the Puniſhment of 
Paricides among the Romans, to be fow'd into a Bag 
with an Ape, a Dog, and a Serpent. The firſt Work 
therefore thar a Man muſt do to make himſelf capa- 
ble of the Good of Solitude, is, the very Eradication - 
of all Luſts, for how is it poſſible for a Man to en- 
joy himſelf while his Affections are ty'd to Things 
without himſelf? In the ſecond place, he muſt learn 
the Art and get the Habit of Thinking; for this too, 
no leſs than well ſpeaking, depends upon much Pra- 
ctice, and Cogitation is the thing which diſtinguiſhes 
the Solitude of a God from a wild Beaſt. Now be- 
cauſe the Soul of Man is not by its own Nature or 
Obſervation furniſh'd with ſuftcient Materials to 
work upon; it is neceſſary for it to have continual 
Recourſe to Learning and Books for freſh Supplies, 
ſo that the ſolitary Life will grow indigent and be 
ready to ſtarve without them; but if once we be 
N | throughly engag'd in the Love of Letters, inſtead of 
d being weary'd with the Length of any Day, we ſhall 

only complain of the Shortneſs of our whole Lute. » 


; 


rl © Vita, Stulto lunga, Sapienti brevis! 
r O Life, long to the Fool, ſhort to the Wile! 
A The firſt Miniſter of State has not ſo much Buſi- 


e || neſs in publick, as a wiſe Man has in private; if the 
„ one 
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one have little Leiſure to be alone, the other has leſs 
Leiſure to be in Company; the one has but Part of 
the Affairs of one Nation, the other all the Works 
of God and Nature under his Conſideration. There 
is no Saying ſhocks me ſo much as that which I hear 
very often, That a Man does not know how to paſs 
his Time. Twould have been but ill ſpoken by Me. 
thuſalem in the nine hundred ſixty ninth Year of his 
Life, ſo far it is from us, who have not Time enough 
to attain to the utmoſt Perfection of any Part of any 
Science, to have Cauſe to complain that we are forc'd 
to be idle for want of Work. But this you'll ſay is 
Work only for the Learned, others are not capable ei- 
ther of the Employments or Divertiſements that ar- 
rive from Letters; I know they are not, and there- 
fore cannot much recommend Solitude to a Man to- 
tally illiterate. But if any Man be ſo unlearned as 
to want Entertainment of the little Intervals of acci- 
dental Solitude, which frequently occur in almoſt all 
Conditions (except the very meaneſt of the People, 
who have Buſineſs enough in the neceſſary Proviſi- 
ons for Life) it is truly a great Shame both to his 
Parents and himſelf, for a very ſmall Portion of any 
ingenious Art will ſtop up all thoſe Gaps of our Time, 
either Mufick, or Painting, or Deſigning, or Chy- 
miſtry, or Hiſtory, or Gardening, or twenty other 
things, will do it uſefully and pleaſantly; and if he 
happen to ſet his Affections upon Poetry (which 1 
do not adviſe him too immoderately) that will over 
do it; no Wood will be thick enough to hide him 
from the Importunities of Company or Buſineſs, which 
would abſtract him from his Beloved. 


O quis me gelidis ſub montibus Hemi "GE, 
. Siftat, & ingenti ramorum protegat umbr ? 
280 J. Hail, 


H 
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J. 
Hail, old Patrician Trees, ſo great and good! 
Hail, ye Plebeian Under- wood 
Where the Poetick Birds rejoice, 
And for their quiet Neſts, and plenteous Food, 
Pay with their grateful Voice. | 
II. | 
Hail, the poor Muſes richeſt Manor Seat! 
Ye Country Houſes and Retreat, 
Which all the happy Gods ſo love, j 
That for you oft they quit their bright and great 
Metropolis above. 
III. 
Here Nature does a Houſe for me erect, 
f Nature, the faireſt Architect, ILL, 
. Who thoſe fond Artiſts does deſpiſe; » 
That can the fair and living Trees neglect, 
8 Yet the dead Timber prize. 
J IV. FI 
Here let me, careleſs and unthoughtful ly ing 
N Hear the ſoft Winds above me flying, 
1e With all their wanton Boughs diſpute, 
And the more tuneful Birds to both replying 
Nor be my ſelf too mute. 
ch V. 
A Side Stream ſhall roll his Waters near, 
. Gilt with the Sun-beams here and there 5 
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| On whoſe enamell'd Bank 1I'1l walk, 


And ſee how prettily they ſmile, and hear n 
Hoy prettily they talk. 
t. 
Ah wretched, and too ſolitary he, / 


Who loves not his own Company! ! 
He'll feel the Weight of 't many a Day, | 
Unleſs he call in Sin or Vanity fe: 
To help to bear't away. 
VII. 
Oh Solitude, firſt State of Humankind! I 
Which bleſt remain d, till Man did find 
Ev'n his own Helper's Company. 
As ſoon as two (alas!) together join'd, Wikis: 7 
The Serpent made up three. 
VIII. 
Tho God himſelf, through countleſs Ages thee 
His ſole Companion choſe to be, 
Thee, Sacred Solitude, alone, 
Before the branchy Head of Numbers Tree 
Sprang from the Trunk of one. 
IX. 

Thou (tho Men think thine an unactive Part) 
Doſt break and tame th unruly Heart, 
Which elſe would know no ſettled Pace, 80 

Making it move, well manag'd by thy Art, N. 
With Swiftneſs and with Grace. W 


X. Thou 
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X. 
Thou the faint Beams of Reaſon's ſcatter'd Light 


Doſt, like a Burning-glaſs, unite, - 
Doſt multiply the feeble Heat, 
And fortifie the Strength, till thou doſt bright 
And noble Fires beget. 
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X | 
Whilſt this hard Truth I teach, — I ſee 


The Monſter London laugh at me; 
I ſhould at thee too, fooliſh City, 
If it were fit to laugh at Miſery, 
But thy Eſtate I pity. 
XII. 
Let but * wicked Men from out thee go, 
And all the Fools that croud thee ſo, 
Ev'n thou, who doſt thy Millions boaſt, 
A Village leſs than I/lington wilt grow, 
A Solitude almoſt. 
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AM neque Divitibus contingunt gaudia ſolis, 

Nec vixit male, qui natus morienſque Fefellit. 
Hor, Epiſt. L 1. 18. 

God made not Pleaſures only for the Rich, 

Nor have thoſe Men without their Share too livid, 

Who both in Life and Death the World deceiv'd. 
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This ſeems a ſtrange Sentence thus literally tranſla- 
ted, and looks as If it were in Vindication of the 
| Menof Buſineſs (for whoelſecan deceive the World?) 
| whereas it is in Commendation of thoſe who live 
| and die ſo obſcurely, that the World takes no notice 
of them. This Horace calls deceiving the World, 
and in another Place uſes the {ame Phraſe. 


CO — . ˙ 


Secretum iter & Fallentis ſemita vite. Fx. 18, 
The ſecret Tracks of the Deceiving Life. 


It is very elegant in Latin, but our Exgiifh Word 
will hardly bear up to that Senſe, and therefore 
Mr. Broom tranſlates it very well, 


Or from a Life, led as it were by Stealth. 


Yet we ſay in our Language, a Thing deceives our 
Sight, when it paſſes before us unperceiv'd, and we 
may ſay well enough out of the ſame Author, 


Sometimes with Sleep, ſometimes with ine we 
. rie * 


\ The Cares of Life and Troubles to deceive. 


3 But that is not to deceive the World, but to 
4 4pib. deceive our ſelves, as Quintillan ſays, Vitam 
fallere, To draw on ſtill, and amuſe and de- 

ceive our Life, till it be advanc'd inſenſibly to the 
fatal Petiod, and fall into that Pit which Nature hath 
prepar d for it. The Meaning of all this is no more 
than that moſt vulgar Say ing, Bene qui latnit, bent 
vixit, He has livd well, who has lain well hidden. 
Which if it be a Truth, the World (T11 ſwear) is 
ſufficiently deceiv'd: For my part, I think it is, and 
that the pleaſanteſt Condition of Life is W 
WE What 
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What a brave Privilege is it to be free from all Con- 
tentions, from all envying or being envy'd, from re- 
ceiving and from paying all kind of Ceremonies? It 
is, in my Mind, a very delightful Paſtime, for two 
good and agreeable Friends to travel up and down to- 
gether, in Places where they are by no body known, 
nor know any body. It was the Cale of Mueas and 
his Achates, when they walk'd inviſibly about the 
Fields and Streets of Carthage, Venus her ſelf | 


A Vail of thicken'd Air around them caſt, V. 1. 
That none might know, or ſee them as they paſt. =*: 


The common Story of Demoſthenes's Confeſſion that 
he had taken great Pleaſure in hearing of a Tanker- 
woman ſay as he paſsd, This is that Demoſthenes, 
is wonderful ridiculous from fo folid an Orator. I 
my ſelf have often met with that Temptation to Va- 
nity (if it were any) but am ſo far from finding it 
any Pleaſure, that it only makes me run faſter from 
the Place, till I get, as it were, out of Siglit-ſhot. 
Democritus relates, and in ſuch a manner, as if he 
glory d in the good Fortune and Commodity of it, 
that when he came to Athens no body there did ſo 
much as take Notice of him; and Eprcaurus liv d there 
very well, that is, Lay hid many Years in his Gar- 
dens, ſo famous ſince that time, with his Friend Me- 
trodorus: After whoſe Deatb, making in one of his 
Letters a kind Commemoration of the Happineſs 
which they two had enjoy'd together, he adds at laſt, 
that he thought it no Diſparagement to thoſe great 
Felicities of their Life, that in the midſt of the 
moſt talk'd-of and talking Country in the World, 
they had liv'd ſo long, not only without Fame, but 
almoſt without being heard of. And yet within a 


very few Years afterward, there were no two Names 
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of Men more known or more generally celebrated. If 
we engage into a large Acquaintance and various Fa- 
miliarities, we ſet open our Gates to the Invaders of 
moſt of our Time: We expoſe our Life to a Quati- 
dian Ague of frigid Impertinences, which would 
make a wiſe Man tremble to-think of. Now, as for 
being known much by Sight, and pointed at, I can- 
not comprehend the Honour that lyes in that: What- 
ſoever it be, every Mountebank has it more than the 
beſt Doctor, and the Hangman more than the Lord 
Chief-Juſtice of a City. Every Creature has it both 
of Nature and Art, if it be any ways extraordinary. 
It was as often ſaid, This is that Bucephalus, or, 
This is that Incitatus, when they were led prancing 
through the Streets, as, This is that Alexander, or, 
This is that Domitian; and truly for the latter, l 
take Incitatus to have been a much more Honoura- 
ble Beaſt than his Maſter, and more deſerving the 
Conſulſhip, than he the Empire. I love and com- 
mend a true good Fame, becauſe it is the Shadow of 
Virtue, not that it doth any good to the Body which 
it accompanies, but tis an efficacious Shadow, and 
like that of St. Peter eures the Diſeaſes of others. 
The beſt kind of Glory, no doubt, is that which is 
reflected from Honeſty, ſuch as was the Glory of Ca. 
zo and Ariſtides, but it was harmful to them both, 
and is ſeldom beneficial to any Man whilſt he lives, 
what it is to him after his Death I cannot ſay, be- 
cauſe I love not Philoſophy merely notional and con- 
jectural, and no Man who has made the Experiment 

as been ſo kind as to come back to inform us. Up- 
on the whole matter, I account a Perſon who has 2 
moderate Mind and Fortune, and lives in the Con- 
verſation of two or three agreeable Friends, with lit- 
tle Commerce in the World beſides, who is eſteem d 


well 
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well enough by his few Neighbours that know him, 
and is truly irreproachable by any body, and ſo af- 
ter a healthful quiet Life, before the great Inconveni- 
ences of old Age, goes more ſilently out of it than he 
came in, (for I would not have him ſo much as cry 
in the Exit). This innocent Deceiver of the World, 
as Horace calls him, this Muta Perſona, I take to 
. have been more happy in his Part, than the greateſt 
Actors that fill the Stage with Show and Noiſe, nay, 
4 | even than Auguſtus himſelf, who ask'd with his laſt 
h Breath, Whether he had not play'd his Farce very 


7 well. 

7 Seneca, ex Thyeſte, 

g Act. 2. Chor. 

? Stet quicunque volet, potens 

I- Aulæ culmine lubricp, SC. 

8 Upon the ſlippery Tops of human State, 

ff The gilded Pinnacles of Fate, 

h Let others proudly ſtand, and for a while, 

x The giddy Danger to beguile, | 
f With Joy, and with Diſdain look down on all, 
. Till their Heads turn, and down they fall. 
h, Me, O ye Gods, on Earth, or elſe ſo near 

Sy That I no Fall to Earth may fear, 

"4 And, O ye Gods, at a good Diſtance ſeat 

At From the long Ruins of the Great. 


p- Here wrapt in th' Arms of Quiet let me lye; 

2 Quiet, Companion of Obſcurity. 

Here let my Life with as much Silence ſlide, 
As Time, that meaſures it, does glide, 
| v4 Nor 
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Nor let the Breath of Infamy, or Fame, 
From Town to Town eccho about my Name. 
Nor let my homely Death embroider'd be 

With Scutcheon, or with Elegy. 

An old Plebean let me die, 
Alas, all then are ſuch as well as I. 

To him, alas, to him, I fear, 
The Face of Death will terrible appear; 
Who in his Life flattering his ſenſeleſs Pride, 
By being known to all the World beſide, 
Does not himſelf, when he is dying, know, 
Nor what he 1s, nor whither he's to go. 
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l IV. of AGRICULTURE. 


"THE firſt Wiſh of Virgil (as you will find anon 

by his Verſes) was to be a good Philoſopher ; 

| the ſecond, a good Husbandman; and God (whom 
| he ſeem'd to underſtand better than moſt of the moſt 
1 learned Heathens) dealt with him juſt as he did with 
Solomon; becauſe he pray d for Wiſdom in the firſt 
place, he added all things elſe which were ſubordi- 
nately to be deſir d. He made him one of the beſt 
Philoſophers, and beſt Husbandmen, and to adorn 
both thoſe Faculties, the beſt Poet: He made him 
beſides all this a rich Man, and a Man who deſir d to 
be no richer, O Fortunatus nimium, & bona qui 
ſua novit: To be a Husbandman is but a Retreat 
from the City; to be a Philoſopher, from the World, 
or rather, a Retreat from the World, as it is Man's; 
into the World, as it is God's, But fince Nature de- 
nies to moſt Men the Capacity or Appetite, and For: 
n KE — 
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tune allows but to a very few the Opportunities or 
Poſſibility of apply ing themſelves wholly to Philoſo- 
phy, the beſt mixture of human Affairs that we can 
make are the Employ ments of a Country 
Life. It is, as Columella calls it, Res ſine Li. 1. e. i. 
dubitatione proxima, & quaſi Conſanguinea 
Sapientie, The neareſt Neighbour, or next in Kin- 
dred to Philoſophy. Varro ſays, the Principles of it 
are the ſame which Ennius made to be the Principles 
of all Nature: Earth, Water, Air, and the Sun. It 
does certainly comprehend more Parts of Philoſophy 
than any one Profeſſion, Art or Science in | 
the World beſides; and therefore Cicero ſays, De Senat. 
The Pleaſures of a Husbandman, Mibi ad 
ſapientis vitam proxime videntur accedere, come ve- 
ry nigh to thoſe of a Philoſopher. There is no other 
ſort of Life that affords ſo many Branches of Praiſe 
to a Panegyriſt: The Utility of it to a Man's ſelf: 
The Uſefulneſs, or rather Neceſſity of it to all the 
reſt of Mankind: The Innocence, the Pleaſure, the 
Antiquity, the Dignity. The Utility (I mean plain- 
ly the Lucre of it) is not ſo great now in our Nati- 
on as ariſes from Merchandiſe and the Trading of the 
City, from whence many of the beſt Eſtates and 
chief Honours of the Kingdom are deriv'd : We have 
no Men now fetch'd from the Plough to be Dicta- 
tors, the Reaſon of which I conceive to be from an 
evil Cuſtom, now grown as ſtrong among us as if it 
were a Law, which is, that no Men put their Chil- 
dren to be bred up Apprentices in Agriculture, as in 
other Trades, but ſuch who are ſo poor, that when 
they come to be Men, they have not wherewithal 
to {et up in it, and ſo can only farm ſome ſmall par- 
cel of Ground, the Rent of which devours all but 
the bare Subſiſtance of the Tenant; Whilſt — 
wag 
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who are Proprietors of the Land, are either too 
proud, or, for want of Education, too ignorant to 
improve their Eſtates, tho the Means of doing it be 
as eaſie and certain in this as in any other Track « { 
Commerce: If there were always two or three thou- 
{and Youths, for ſeven or eight Years bound to this 
- Profeſſion, that they might learn the whole Art of 
it, and afterwards be enabled to be Maſters in it, by 
a moderate Stock; I cannot doubt but that we ſhould 
ſee as many Aldermens Eſtates made in the Country, 
as now we do out of all kind of merchandizing in 
the City. There are as many ways to be rich, and 
which is better, there is no Poſſibility to be poor, 
without ſuch Negligence as can neither have Excuſe 
nor Pity; for a little Ground will without queſtion 
feed a little Family, and the Superfluities of Life 
(which are now in ſome Caſes by Cuſtom made al- 
moſt neceſlary) muſt be ſupply d out of the Supera- 
bundance of Art and Induſtry, or contemned by as 
great a Degree of Philoſophy. As for the Neceſſity 
of this Art, it is evident enough, ſince this can live 
without all others, and no one other without this. 
This is like Speech, without which the Society of 
Men cannot be preſerv'd; the others like Figures and 
Tropes of Speech, which ſerve only to adorn it. Ma- 
ny Nations have livd, and ſome do ſtill, without 
any Art but this; not ſo elegantly, I confeſs, but 
ſtill they live, and almoſt all the other Arts which 
are here practis d, are beholding to this for moſt of 
their Materials. The Innocence of this Life is the 
next thing for which I commend it, and if Husband- 
men preſerve not that, they are much to blame, for 
no Men are ſo free from the Temptations of Iniqui- 
ty. They live by what they can get by Induſtry from 
the Earth, and others by what they can * 4 
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Craft from Men. They live upon an Eſtate given 
them by their Mother, and others upon an Eſtate 
cheated from their Brethren. They live like Sheep 
and Kine, by the Allowances of Nature, and others 
like Wolves and Foxes by the Acquiſitions of Ra- 
pine. And, I hope, I may affirm (without any Of- 
fence to the Great) that Sheep and Kine are very uſe- 
ful, and that Wolves and Foxes are pernicious Crea- 
tures. They are without Diſpute of all Men the 
moſt quiet, and leaſt apt to be inflam'd to the Diſtur- 
bance of the Common- wealth: Their manner of Life 
inclines them, and Intereſt binds them to love Peace: 
In our late mad and miſerable Civil Wars, all other 
Trades, even to the meaneſt, ſet forth whole Troops, 
and raisd up ſome great Commanders, who became 
famous and mighty for the Miſchiefs they had done: 
But, I do not remember the Name of any one Huſ- 
bandman who had ſo conſiderable a Share in the 
twenty Years Ruin of his Country, as to deſerve the 
Curſes of his Countrymen: And if great Delights be 
join'd with ſo much Innocence, I think it is ill done 
of Men not to take them here where they are fo 
tame, and ready at hand, rather than hunt tor them 
in Courts and Cities, where they are ſo wild, - and 
the Chaſe ſo troubleſome and dangerous. 

We are here among the vaſt and noble Scenes of 
Nature; we are there among the pitiful Shifts of Po- 
licy: We walk here in the light and open Ways of 
the Divine Bounty; we grope there in the dark and 
confus d Labyrinths of Human Malice: Our Senſes 
are here feaſted with the clear and genuine Taſte of 
their Objects, which are all Sophiſticated there, and 
for the moſt part overwhelm'd with their Contraries. 
Here Pleaſure looks (methinks) like a beautiful, 
conſtant, and modeſt Wife; it is there an — 
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hckle, and painted Harlot. Here is harmleſs and 
cheap Plenty, there guilty and expenceful Luxury. 

I ſhall only inſtance in one Delight more, the moſt 
natural and beſt natur d of all others, a perpetual 
Companion of the Husbandman; and that is, the Sa- 
tisfaction of looking round about him, and ſeeing 
nothing but the Effects and Improvements of his own 
Art and Diligence; to be always gathering of ſome 
Fruits of it, and at the ſame time to behold others 
ripening, and others budding; to ſee all his Fields 
and Gardens cover'd with the beauteous Creatures of 
his own Induſtry; and to ſee, like God, that all 
his Works are Good. 


Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades ; ipſi 
Agricole tacitum pertentant gaudia pettus. 


On his Heart-ſtrings a ſecret Joy does ſtrike. 


The Antiquity of his Art is certainly not to be 
conteſted by any other. The three firſt Men in the 
World, were a Gard'ner, a Ploughman, and a Gra- 
zierz and if any Man object, That the ſecond of 
theſe was a Murtherer, I deſire he would conſider, 
that as ſoon as he was ſo, he quitted our Profeſſion, 
and turn'd Builder. It is for this Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 
that Eccleſiaſticus forbids us to hate Husban- 
Ob. 7. dry; becauſe (ſays he) the Moſt High has 
created it. We were all born to this Art, and 
taught by Nature to nouriſh our Bodies by the ſame 
Earth out of which they were made, and to which 
they muſt return, and pay at laſt for their Suſte- 
nance. 

' Behold the Original and Primitive Nobility of all 
thoſe great Perſons, who are too proud now, not on- 
ly to till the Ground, but almoſt to tread upon 157 
| e 
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We may talk what we pleaſe of Lillies, and Lions 
Rampant and Spread Eagles in Fields 4 Or, or d Ar- 


gent; but if Heraldry were guided by Reaſon, a 


Plough in a Field Arable, would be the moſt Noble 
and Ancient Arms. 

All theſe Conſiderations make me fall into the 
Wonder and Complaint of Columella, How it ſhould 
come to paſs that all Arts or Sciences, (for the Di- 
ſpute, which is an Art, and which a Science, does 
not belong to the Curioſity of us Husbandmen) Me- 
taphyſick, Phyſick, Morality, Mathematics, Lo- 
gick, Rhetorick, &c. which are all, I grant, 
and uſeful Faculties, (except only Metaphy/ick which 
do not know whether it be any thing or no) but 
even Vaulting, Fencing, Dancing, Attiring, Cook- 
ery, Carving, and ſuch like Vanities, ſhould all have 
publick Schools and Maſters; and yet that we ſhould 
never ſee or hear of any Man who took upon him 
the Profeſſion of teaching this ſo pleaſant, ſo virtu- 
ous, ſo profitable, ſo honourable, ſo neceſſary Art. 

A Man would think, when he's in ſerious Humour, 
that it were but a vain, irrational and ridiculous 
thing, for a great Company of Men and Women to 
run up and down in a Room together, in a hundred 
ſeveral Poſtures and Figures, to no purpoſe, and with 
no Deſign; and therefore Dancing was invented firſt, 
and only practis d anciently in the Ceremonies of the 
Heathen Religion, which confiſted all in Mommery 
and Madneſs; the latter being the chief Glory of the 
Worſhip, and accounted Divine Inſpiration: This, 1 
lay, a ſevere Man would think, tho' I dare nor de- 
termine ſo far againft ſo cuſtomary a Part now of 
good Breeding. And yet, who is there among our 
Gentry, that does not entertain a Dancing-Maſter for 
his Children as ſoon as they are able to walk? Buty 


Did 
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Did ever any Father provide a Tutor for his Son to 
inſtruct him betinies in the Nature and Improvements 
of that Land which he intended to leave him? That 
is at leaſt a Superfluity, and this a Defect in our man- 
ner of Education; and therefore I could wiſh (but 
cannot in theſe times much hope to ſee it) that one 
College in each Univerſity were ere&ed, and appro- 
priated to this Study, as well as there are to Medi- 
cine, and the Civil Law: There would be no need 
of making a Body of Scholars and Fellows, with 
certain Endowments, as in other Colleges; it would 
ſuffice, if after the manner of Halls in Oxford, there 
were only four Profeſſors conſtituted (for it would 
be too much Work for only one Maſter, or Principal, 
as they call him there) to teach theſe four Parts of 
it. Firſt, Aration, and all things relating to it. Se- 
condly, Paſturage. Thirdly, Gardens, Orcharas, 
Vineyards and Woods. Fourthly, All parts of Ru- 
ral Oeconomy, which would contain the Government 
of Bees, Swine, Poultry, Decoys, Ponds, &c. and 
all that which Varro calls Villaticas Paſtiones, to- 
gether with the Sports of the Field (which ought 
to be look d upon not only as Pleaſures, but as parts 
of Houſe- keeping) and the Domeſtical Conſervation 
and Uſes of all that is brought in by Induſtry abroad. 
The Buſineſs of theſe Profeſſors ſhould not be, as 1s 
commonly pra&is'd in other Arts, only to read Pom- 
pous and Superficial Lectures out of Virgils Geor- 
gicks, Pliny, Varro, or Columella, but to inſtru 
their Pupils in the whole Method and Courſe of this 
Study, which might be run through perhaps with 
Diligence in a Year or two; and the continual Suc- 
ceſſion of Scholars upon a moderate Taxation for 
their Diet, Lodging, and Learning, would be a fut- 
' ficient conſtant Revenue for Maintenance * = 
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Houſe and the Profeſſors, who ſhould be Men not 
choſen for the Oſtentation of Critical Literature, but 
for ſolid and experimental Knowledge of the things 
they teach ſuch Men; ſo induſtrious and publick- ſpi- 
rited as I conceive Mr. Hartlib to be, if the Gentle- 
man be yet alive: But it is needleſs to ſpeak farther 
of my Thoughts of this Deſign, unleſs rhe preſent 
Diſpoſition of the Age allow'd more Probability of 
bringing it into Execution. What I have further to 
ſay of the Country Life, ſhall be borrow'd from the 
Poets, who were always the moſt faithful and affecti- 


onate Friends to it. Poetry was born among the Shep- 
herds. 


Neſcio qua Natale ſolum dulcedine Muſas 
Ducit, & immemores non ſinit eſſe ſui. 


The Muſes ſtill love their own native Place, 
I has ſecret Charms which nothing can deface. 


The Truth is, no other Place is proper for their. 
Work; one might as well undertake to Dance in a 
Croud, as to make good Verſes in the midſt of Noiſe 
and Tumult. W 


As well might Corn as Verſe in Cities grow; 
In vain the thankleſs Glebe we plough and ſow, 
Againſt th unnatural Soil in vain we ſtrive; 
Tis not a Ground in which theſe Plants will thrive. 


It will bear nothing but the Nettles or Thorns of 
Satyre, which grow moſt naturally in the worſt 
Earth: And therefore almoſt all Poets, except thoſe 
who were not able to eat Bread without the Bounty 
of Great Men, that is, without what they could get 


by 
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by Flattering of them, have not only withdrawn 
themſelves from the Vices and Vanities of the Grand 
World (Pariter vitiiſque Fariſque Altius humans 
exeruere caput) into the innocent Happineſs of a 
retir'd Life; but have commended and adorned no- 
thing ſo much by their Ever-living Poems. Heſiod 
was'the firſt or ſecond Poet in the World that re- 
mains yet extant (if Homer, as ſome think, preceded 
him, but I rather believe they were Contemporaries) 
and he is the firſt Writer too of the Art of Husban- 
dry: He has contributed (ſays Calumella) not a lit- 
tk to our Profeſſion; I ſuppoſe he means not a little 
Honour, for the Matter of his Inſtructions is not ve- 
ry important: His great Antiquity is viſible through 
the Gravity and Simplicity of his Stile. The moſt 
acute of all his Sayings concerns 'our Purpoſe very 
much, and is couch'd in the reverend Obſcurity of 
an Oracle, ID #uov Tavis, The half is more than 
the whole. The Occaſion of the Speech is this; His 
Brother Perſes had by corrupting ſome great Men 
( Awerptys;, Great Bribe-Eaters, he calls 
them) gotten from him the half of his Eſtate. It is 
no matter (ſays he) they have not done me ſo much 
Prejudice as they imagine. 


Nimici, S (aw 07% Du HA Hals, | 
O Gary os wand yy Te N dopo0 H pity be, 
KReviaules 2 evo Deol lo db oi. | 


Unhappy they to' whom God has not reveal'd, 
By a ſtrong Light which muſt their Senſe control, 


That half a great Eſtate's more than the whole: 
Unhappy, from whom ſtill conceal d does lye 


Of Roots and Herbs, the wholeſome WW 
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This I conceive to have been honeſt He/rod's Means 
ing. From Homer we muſt not expect much con- 
cerning our Affairs. He was blind, and could nei- 
ther work in the Country, nor enjoy the Pleaſures of 
it, his helpleſs Poverty was likelieſt to be ſuſtain d 
in the richeſt Places, he was to delight the Grec:ans 
with fine Tales of the Wars and Adventures of their 
Anceſtors; his Subject remov'd him from all Com- 
merce with us, and yet, methinks, he made a ſhift to 
ſhow his good Will a little. For tho' he could do us 
no Honour in the Perſon of his Hero Che (much 
leſs of Achilles) becauſe his whole Time was conſu- 
med in Wars and Voyages, yet he makes his Father 
Laertes a Gard'ner all that while, and ſeeking his 
Conſolation for the Abſence of his Son in the Plea- 
ſure of Planting and even Dunging his own Grounds. 
Ye ſee he did not contemn us Peaſants, nay, ſo far 
was he from that Inſolence, that he always ſtiles Eu- 
neus, who kept the Hogs, with wonderful Reſpect 
Atv UpopSoy, The Divine Swine-herd. He could have 
done no more for Menelaus or Mamemnon. And 
Theocritus (a very ancient Poet, but he was one of 
our own Tribe, for he wrote nothing but Paſtorals) 
gave the ſame Epithete to an Husbandman, Ee ere 
Ai; @yewrn : The Divine Husbandman reply'd to 
Hercules, who was but Ai5 himſelf. Theſe were 
Civil Greeks and who underſtood the Dignity of 
our Calling! Among the Romans we have in the firſt 
place our truly Divine Virgil, who, though by the 
Favour of Mecenas and Auguſtus, he might have 
been one of the chief Men in Rome, yet choſe ra- 
ther to employ much of his Time in the Exereiſe, 
and much of his immortal Wit in the Praiſe and In- 
ſtructions of a Ruſtick Life, who tho' he had writ- 


ten before whole Books of Paftorals and Georgicts, 
Vo Lb, 1 I, | = X 


could 
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could not abſtain in his great and Imperial Poem 
from deſcribing Evander, one of his beſt Princes, as 
living juſt after the homely manner of an ordinary 
Country-Man. He ſeats him in a Throne of Maple, 
and lays him but upon a Bear's Skin, the Kine and 
Oxen are lowing in his Court-yard, the Birds under 
the Eeves of his Window call him up in the Morn- 
ing, and when he goes abroad, only two Dogs go 
along with him for his Guard: At laſt when he 
brings e#neas into his Royal Cottage, he makes him 
ſay this memorable Complement, greater than ever 


yet was ſpoken at the Eſcurial, the Louvre, or our 
IW-hitehall. 


——Hec (inquit ) limina victor 

Alcides ſubiit, hee illum Regia cepit, 

Aude, Hoſpes, contemnere opes, & te quoq ; dignum 
Finge Deo, rebuſque veni non aſper egents. 


This humble Roof, this ruſtick Court (ſaid he) 
Receiv'd Alcides crown'd with Victory. 

Scorn not (great Gueſt) the Steps where he has trod, 
But contemn Wealth, and imitate a God. 


The next Man whom we are much oblig'd to, 
both for his Doctrine and Example, is the next beſt 
Poet in the World to Virgil, his dear Friend Ho- 
race; who when Auguſtus had defir'd Mecænas to 
perſuade him to come and live domeſtically, and at 
the {ame Table with him, and to be Secretary of 
State of the whole World under him, or rather joint- 
ly with him, for he ſays, ut nos in Epiſtolis ſcri- 
bendis adjuvet, could not be tempted to forſake his 
- Sabin, or Tiburtin Manor, for ſo rich and ſo glori- 
2 . ; OUI 
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J ous a Trouble. There was never, I think, ſuch an 
Example as this in the World, that he ſhould have 
Ibo much Moderation and Courage as to refuſe an Of- 
fer of ſuch Greatneſs, and the Emperor ſo much Ge- 
neroſity and good Nature as not to be at all offended 
uith his Refuſal, but to retain till the ſame Kind- 
neſs, and expreſs it often to him in moſt friendly and 
familiar Letters, part of which are ſtill extant, If 
I ſhould produce all the Paſſages of this excellent Au- 
thor upon the ſeveral Subjects which I treat of in this 
Book, I muſt be oblig'd to tranſlate half his Works; 
of which I may ſay more truly than in my Opinion 
he did of Homer, Qui quid ſit pulchrum, quid Tur. 
pe, quid utile, quid non, plenius & melius Chryſip- 
pa, & Crantore dicit. I ſhall content my ſelf upon 
this particular Theme with three only, one out of 
1 Ihis Odes, the other out of his Satyrs, the third out 
of his Epiſtles, and ſhall forbear to collect the Suf- 
frages of all other Poets, which may be found ſcat- 
ter d up and down through all their Writings, and 
elpecially in Martial's. But I muſt not omit to make 
lome Excuſe for the bold Undertaking of my unskil- 
ls ful Pencil upon the Beauties of a Face that has been 
drawn before by ſo many great Maſters, eſpecially, 
that I ſhould dare to do 1t 1n Latin Verſes (tho' of 
another kind) and have the Confidence to tranſlate 
hem. I can only ſay that I love the Matter, and 
hat ought to cover many Faults; and that I run not 
to contend with thoſe before me, but follow to ap- 
at Plaud them. 
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Virg. Georg. Lib. II. f 

O fortunatos nimium, Ge. 

k 48 8 

A Tranſlation out of Virgil. p 

M happy (if his Happineſs he knows) [ſows 8 
The Country Swain, on whom kind Heav'n be- I 
At home all Riches that wiſe Nature needs; A 
Whom the juſt Earth with eaſie Plenty feeds. ls 
'Tis true, no Morning Tide of Clients comes, Ir 
And fills the painted Channels of his Rooms, A 
Adoring the rich Figures, as they paſs, T 
In Tap'ſtry wrought, or cut in living Braſs; H 


Nor is his Wool ſuperfluouſly dy'd T 
With the dear Poiſon of AHrian Pride: 

Nor do Arabian Perfumes vainly ſpoil 

The native Uſe, and Sweetneſs of his Oil. 

Inſtead of theſe, his calm and harmleſs Life, 

Free from th'Alarms of Fear, and Storms of Strife, 
Does with ſubſtantial Bleſſedneſs abound, 

And the ſoft Wings of Peace cover him round. 
Through artleſs Grots the murm'ring Waters glide; Ic 
Thick Trees both againſt Heat and Cold provide, In 
From whence the Birds ſalute him; and his Ground M. 
With lowing Herds, and bleating Sheep does ſound;}} In 
And all the Rivers and the Foreſts nigh, Co 
Both Food, and Game, and Exerciſe ſupply. Ha 


W 
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Here a well - harden'd active Youth we ſee, 
Taught the great Art of chearful Poverty. 
Here, in this Place alone, there {till do ſhine 
Some Streaks of Love, both Human and Divine; 
From hence Aſtræa took her Flight, and here 
Still her laſt Foot- ſteps upon Earth appear. 
'Tis true, the firſt Deſire, which does controul 
All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 
ls, that the Muſe me her High-Priefſt would make; 
Into her holieſt Scenes of Myſt'ry take, 
And open there, to my Mind's purged Eye, 
Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny ; 
How in the Moon ſuch Change of Shapes is found, 
The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound. 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth, what ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the firm Center's ancient Eaſe; 
What makes the Sea retreat, and what advance: 
Varieties too regular for Chance. 
2; What drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 
And ſtops the lazy Waggon of the Night. 
But if my dull and frozen Blood deny, 
ez To ſend forth Spirits that raiſe a Soul ſo high; 
In the next place, let Woods and Rivers be 
mi My quiet, tho? unglortous Deſtiny. 
nde In Life's cool Vale let my low Scene be laid, 
Cover me, Gods, with Tempe's thickeſt Shade. 
Happy the Man, I grant, thrice happy he 
Who can through groſs Effects their Cauſes ſee: 
len 3 Whoſe 
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Whoſe Courage from the Deeps of Knowledge ſprings, 
Nor vainly fears inevitable things; 

But does his Walk of Virtue calmly go, 
Through all th'Alarms of Death and Hell below. 
Happy ! But next ſuch Conqu'rors, happy they, 
Whoſe humble Life lyes not in Fortune's way. 
They unconcern'd, from their ſafe diſtant Seat, 
Behold the Rods and Scepters of the Great. 

The Quarrels of the mighty without Fear, 

And the Deſcent of foreign Troops they hear. 
Nor can even Rome their ſteddy Courſe miſguide, 
With all the Luſtre of her periſhing Pride. 
Them never yet did Strife or Av'rice draw, 

Into the noiſie Markets of the Law, 

The Camps of gowned War, nor do they live 

By Rules or Forms that many Mad- men give. 
Duty, for Nature's Bounty, they repay, 

And her ſole Laws religiouſly obey. 

Some with bold Labour plough the faithleſs Mair, 
Some rougher Storms in Princes Courts ſuſtain. 
Some ſwell up their ſlight Sails with pop'ular Fame, 
Charm'd with the fooliſh Whiſtlings of a Name. 
Some their vain Wealth to Earth again commit 
With endleſs Cares ſome brooding oer it ſit. 
Country and Friends are by ſome Wretches ſold, 
To lye on Tyrian Beds, and drink in Gold ; 

No Price too high for Profit can be ſhown; 
Not Brothers Blood, nor Hazards of their own. 
; | 1 Ama 
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Around the World in ſearch of it they roam, 
It makes ev'n their Antipodes their Home; 


Mean while, the prudent Husbandman is found, 


In mutual Duties ſtriving with his Ground, 

And half the Year he Care of that does take, 

That half the Year grateful Returns does make. 

Each fertile Month does ſome new Gifts preſent, 
And with new Work his Induſtry content. 

This, the young Lamb, that, theſoft Fleece doth yield, 
This, loads with Hay, and that, with Corn the Field; 
All ſorts of Fruit crown the rich Autumn's Pride 
And on a ſwelling Hill's warm ſtony Side, 

The pow'rful Princely Purple of the Vane, 

Twice dy'd with the redoubled Sun, does ſhine. 

In th* Evening to a fair enſuing Day, | 

With Joy he ſees his Flocks and Kids to play; 

And loaded Kine about his Cottage ſtand, 

Inviting with known Sound the Milker's Hand; 
And when from wholſome Labour he doth come, 
With Wiſhes to be there, and wiſh'd for home, 

He meets at Door the ſofteſt human Bliſſes, 

His chaſte Wife's Welcome, and dear Childrens Kiſſes. 
When any Rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth to innocent Delight, 

On Earth's fair Bed, beneath ſome ſacred Shade, 
Amidſt his equal Friends careleſsly laid, 

He ſings thee, Bacchus, Patron of the Vine, 

The Beechen Bowl foams with a Flood of Wine, 


XN 4 Not 
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Not to the Loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength: 
To active Games, and manly Sport at length, 
Their Mirth aſcends, and with fill'd Veins they ſee, 
Who can the beſt at better Trials be. 

Such was the Life the prudent $4%/ns choſe, 

From ſuch the old Hetrurian Virtue roſe. 

Such, Remus and the God his Brother led, 

From ſuch firm footing Rome grew the World's Head. 
Such was the Life that ev'n till now does raiſe 

The Honour of poor Saturn's golden Days: 

Before Men born of Earth, and bury'd there, 

Let in the Sea their mortal Fate to ſhare. 

Before new Ways of periſhing were ſought, 

Before unskilful Death on Anvils wrought. 

Before thoſe Beaſts, which human Life ſuſtain, 

By Men, unleſs to the God's Uſe, were ſlain. 


” 
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Horat. Epodon. 


Beatus ille qui procul, &c. 


Appy the Man whom bounteous Gods allow 
With his own Hands Paternal Grounds to plow 
Like the firſt golden Mortals, happy he, 
From Buſineſs and the Cares of Mony free! 
No human Storms break off at Land his Sleep, 
No loud Alarms of Nature on the Deep; 
From all the Cheats of Law he lives ſecure, 
Nor does th Affronts of Palaces endure. 


Some- 
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Sometimes the beauteous, marriageable Vine 

He to the luſty Bridegroom Elm does join; 

Sometimes he lops the barren Trees around, 

And grafts new Life into the fruitful Wound; 

Sometimes he ſheers his Flock, and ſometimes he 

Stores up the Golden Treaſures of the Bee. 

He ſees his lowing Herds walk oer the Plain, 

Whilſt neighb'ring Hills low back to them again: 

And when the Seaſon, rich as well as gay, 

All her Autumnal Bounty does diſplay, 

How is he pleas'd th'encreafing Uſe to ſee 

Of his well-truſted Labours bend the Tree? 

Of which large Shares, on the glad Sacred Days, 

He gives to Friends, and to the Gods repays. 

With how much Joy does he beneath ſome Shade, 

By aged Trees rev'rend Embraces made, 

His careleſs Head on the freſh Green recline, 

His Head uncharg'd with Fear or with Deſign. 

By him a River conſtantly complains, 

The Birds above rejoice with various Strains, 

And in the ſolemn Scene their Orgzes keep, 

Like Dreanis mix d with the Gravity of Sleep; 

Sleep, which does always there for Entrance wait, 

And nought within againſt it ſhuts the Gate. 
Nor does the rougheſt Seaſon of the Sky, 

Or ſullen Fove, all Sports to him deny. 

He runs the Mazes of the nimble Hare, 

His well mouth d Dogs glad Concert rends the Air; 

Or 
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Or with Game bolder, and rewarded more, 
He drives into a Toll the foaming Boar ; 
Here flies the Hawk t'aflault, and there the Net 
To intercept the travelling Fowl is ſet. 

And all his Malice, all his Craft is ſhown 

In innocent Wars, on Beaſts and Birds alone. 
This is the Life from all Misfortunes free, 
From thee the great One, Tyrant Love, from thee; 
And if a chaſte and clean, tho homely Wife 
Be added to the Bleſſings of this Life, 

Such as the ancient Sun-burnt Sabins were, 
Such as Apulia, frugal ſtill, does bear, 

Who makes her Children and the Houſe her Care, 
And joyfully the Work of Life does ſhare, 
Nar thinks her ſelf too noble, or too fine, 

To pin the Sheep-fold, or to milch the Kine; 
Who waits at Door againſt her Husband come, 
From Rural Duties, late, and weary'd home; 
Where ſhe receives him with a kind Embrace, 
A chearful Fire, and a more chearful Face; 
And fills the Bowl up to her homely Lord, 
And with Domeſtick Plenty loads the Board. 
Not all the luſtful Shell-fiſh of the Sea, 
Dreſs'd by the wanton Hand of Luxury, 

Nor Ortalans, nor Godwits, nor the reſt 

Of coſtly Names, that glorifie a Feaſt, 

Are at the Princely Tables better Cheer, 


Than Lamb and Kid, Lettuce and Olives here, 
15 The 
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The Country Mouſe. 
A Paraphraſe upon Horace, Book 2. Sat. 6. 


AI the large Foot of a fair hollow Tree, 
Cloſe to plow d Ground, ſeated commodiouſly, 
His ancient and Hereditary Houſe, 

There dwelt a good ſubſtantial Country Mouſe: 
Frugal, and grave, and careful of the main, 

Yet one, who once did nobly entertain 

A City Mouſe, well coated, ſleek, and gay, 

A Mouſe of high degree, which loſt his Way, 
Wantonly walking forth to take the Air, 

And arriv'd early, and belighted there 

For a Day's Lodging: The good hearty Hoſt 

(The ancient Plenty of his Hall to boaſt) 

Did all the Stores produce, that might excite, 

With various Taſtes, the Courtier's Appetite. 
Fitches and Beans, Peaſon, and Oats, and * 


And a large Cheſnut, the delicious Meat | 
Which ove himſelf, were he a Mouſe, would eat. 
And for a Hautgouſt there was mix'd with theſe 
The Swerd of Bacon, and the Coat of Cheeſe; 
The precious Relicks, which at Harveſt he 
Had gather'd from the Reapers Luxury. 

Freely (ſaid he) fall on, and never ſpare, 


The bounteous Gods will for to Morrow care. 


And 
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And thus at Eaſe on Beds of Straw they lay, 
And to their Genius facrific'd the Day. 
let the nice Gueſt's Epicurean Mind 

F (Tho' Breeding made him civil ſeem, and kind) 
Deſpis d this Country Feaſt, and till his Thought 
| Upon the Cakes and Pies of London wrought. 
Your Bounty and Civility (ſaid he) 

Which I'm ſurpriz'd in theſe rude Parts to ſee, 
Shews that the Gods have giv'n you a Mind, 
Too noble for the Fate which here you tind, 
Why ſhould a Soul, ſo virtuous, and fo great, 
Loſe it ſelf thus in an obſcure Retreat? 

Let Savage Beaſts lodge in a Country Den, 


And taſte the gen'rous Lux'ury of the Court, 

Where all the Mice of Quality reſort; 

Where thouſand beauteous Shees about you move, 

And by high Fare are pliant made to Love. 

We all &erlong muſt render up our Breath, 

No Cave or Hole can ſhelter us from Death. 
Since Life is ſo uncertain, and ſo ſhort, 

Let's ſpend it all in Feaſting, and in Sport. 

Come, worthy Sir, come with me, and partake 

All the great things that Mortals happy make. 

Alas, what Virtue hath ſufficient Arms 


What Wiſdom can their Magick Force repel? 
It draws this rev'rend Hermit from his Cell, 
| | It 


You ſhould ſee Towns, and Manners know, and Men: 


 T*oppoſe bright Honour, and ſoft Pleaſure's Charms? 
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It was the time, when witty Poets tell, | | 
That Phoebus into Thetis Boſom fell : | 
She bluſs'd at firſt, and then put vut the Light, i 
And drew the modeſt Curtains of the Night. | 
Plainly, the troth to tell, the Sun was ſet, 
When to the Town our weary'd Travellers get. 
To a Lord's Houſe, as Lordly as can be, 

Made for the Uſe of Pride and Luxury, 

They come; the gentle Courtier at the Door is 
Stops, and will hardly enter in before. | | 
But 'tis, Sir, your Command, and being ſo, I 
I'm ſworn t'Obedience; and ſo in they go. = 
Behind a Hanging in a ſpacious Room, | 
(The richeſt Work of Mortelate s noble Loom) 
They wait awhile their weary'd Limbs to reſt, I 
Till Silence ſhould invite them to their Feaſt. & 
About the Hour that Cynthia's Sitver Light, k 
Had touch'd the pale Meridies of the Night ; 

At laft the various Supper being done, 

It happen d that the Company was gone 

Into a Room remote, Servants and all, 

To pleaſe their noble Fancies with a Ball. 

Our Hoſt leads forth his Stranger, and does find 

All fitted to the Bounties of his Mind. 

Still on the Table half. fill'd Diſhes ſtood, 

And with delicious Bits the Floor was ſtrow'd. 

The courteous Mouſe preſents him with the beſt, 

And both with fat Varieties are bleſt: 
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Th induſtrious Peaſant ev'ry where does range, 
And thanks the Gods for his Life's happy Change. 
Lo, in the midſt of a well-fraighted Pie 

They both at laſt, glutted and wanton, lye: 
When ſee the {ad Reverſe of proſp'rous Fate, 

And what fierce Storms on mortal Glories wait. 
With hideous Noiſe down the rude Servants come, 
Six Dogs before run barking into th Room; 

The wretched Gluttons fly with wild Aftright, 
And hate the Fulneſs which retards their Flight. 
Our trembling Peaſant wiſhes now in vain, 

That Rocks and Mountains cover'd him again. 
Oh how the Change of his poor Life he curs'd! 
This, of all Lives (ſaid he) is ſure the worſt. 
Give me again, ye Gods, my Cave and Wood; 
With Peace, let Tares and Acorns be my Food. 


— — 


— 


Book of Horace. 
Horace to Fuſcus Ariftius. 


Ealth, from the Lover of the Country, me; 
Health, to the Lover of the City, thee: 
A Diff rence in our Souls this only proves, 
In all things elſe we'agree like marry'd Doves. 


But the warm Neſt, and crouded Dove-houſe, thou 


Doſt like; I looſely fly from Bough to Bough, 


And 


A Paraphraſe upon the tenth Epiſtle of the firſt 
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And Rivers drink, and all the ſhining Day, 

Upon fair Trees, or moſſy Rocks I play; 

In fine, I live and reign, when I retire 

From all that you equal with Heav'n admire. 

Like one at laſt from the Prieſts Service fled, 
Loathing the hony'd Cakes, I long for Bread. 
Would I a Houſe for Happineſs erect, 

Nature alone ſhould be the Architect. 

She'd build it more convenient, than great, 

And doubtleſs in the Country chuſe her Seat. 

Is there a Place doth better Helps ſupply, 
Againſt the Wounds of Winter's Cruelty > 

Is there an Air that gemter does aſſwage 

The mad Celeſtial Dogs, or Lions Rage? 

Is it not there that Sleep (and only there) 

Nor Noiſe without, nor Cares within does fear? 
Does Art through Pipes a purer Water bring, 
Than that which Nature ſtrains into a Spring? 
Can all your Tap'ſtries, or your Pictures, ſhow 
More Beauties than in Herbs and Flow'rs do grow? 
Fountains and Trees our weary'd Pride do pleaſe, _ 
Ev'n in the midſt of gilded Palaces. | 
And in your Towns that Proſpect gives Delight, 
Which opens round the Country to our Sight. 
Men to the Good, from which they raſhly fly, 
Return at laſt, and their wild Luxury 

Does but in vain with thoſe true Joys contend, 
Which Nature did to Mankind recommend. 


The 
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The Man who changes Gold for burniſh'd Braſs, A 
Or ſmall right Gems, for larger ones of Glaſs: 0 
Is not, at length, more certain to be made T 
Ridiculous, and wretched by the Trade, T 
Than he, who ſells a ſolid Good, to buy T 
The painted Goods of Pride and Vanity. V 
If thou be wiſe, no glorious Fortune chuſe, 1 
Which tis but Pain to keep, yet Grief to loſe. T 
For, when we place ev'n Trifles in the Heart, M 
With Trifles too unwillingly we part. A 
An humble Roof, plain Bed, and homely Board, BA 
More clear, untainted Pleaſures do afford, Cl 
Than all the Tumult of vain Greatneſs brings M 
To Kings, or to the Favourites of Kings. Bi 
The horned Deer, by Nature arm'd fo well, St 
Did with the Horſe in common Paſture dwelt; T 


And when they fought, the Field it always wan, — 
Till the ambitious Horſe begg'd Help of Man, 
And took the Bridle, and thenceforth did reign 
Bravely alone, as Lord of all the Plain: 

But never after could the Rider get ä 10 
From off his Back, or from his Mouth the Bit. 
So they, who Poverty too much do fear, 

T avoid that Weight, a greater Burden bear; 
That they might Pow'r above their Equals have, 
To cruel Maſters they themſelves enſlave. 

For Gold, their Liberty exchang d we ſee, 
That faireſt Flow'r which crowns Humanity. 


And 


nd 
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And all this Miſchief does upon them light, 
Only, becauſe they know not how, aright,- 
That great, but ſecret, Happineſs to prize, 
That's laid up in a little, for the Wiſe: 

That is the beſt, and eaſieſt Eſtate, 

Which to a Man fits cloſe, but not too ſtrait; 
Tis like a Shoe; it pinches, and it burns, 
Too narrow; and too large it over-turns. 

My deareſt Friend, ſtop thy Deſires at laſt, 
And chearfully enjoy the Wealth thou haſt: . 
And, if me ſtill ſeeking for more you ſee, 
Chide and reproach, deſpiſe and laugh at me. 
Mony was made, not to command our Will, 
But all our lawful Pleaſures to fulfil: 

Shame and Wo to us, if we' our Wealth obey; 


— 2 W 


The Horſe doth with the Horſe-man run away. 


The COUNTRY LIEE. 
Libr. 4. Plantarum. 


Leſs d be the Man (and bleſs'd he is) whom cet 
(Plac'd far out of the Roads of Hope or Fear) 


A little Field, and little Garden feeds; 

The Field gives all that frugal Nature needs, 
The wealthy Garden lib'rally beſtows 

All the can ask, when ſhe luxurious grows. 
The ſpecious Inconveniences that wait 


Upon a Life of Buſineſs, and of State; 
Vor. II. Y 


He 
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He ſees (nor does the Sight diſturb his Reſt) 
By Fools deſir'd, by wicked Men poſſeſt. 
Thus, thus (and this deſerv'd great Virgil's Praiſe) 
The old Corycian Yeoman paſs'd his Days. 

Thus his wiſe Life Abdolonymus ſpent: 

Th Ambaſſadors, which the great Emp'ror ſent 
To offer him a Crown, with Wonder found 

The rev'rend Gard'ner howing of his Ground; 
Unwillingly, and ſlow, and diſcontent, 

From his lov'd Cottage, to a Throne he went: 
And oft he ftopp'd in his triumphant Way, 

And oft look'd back, and oft was heard to ſay, 
Not without Sighs, Alas, I there forſake 

A happier Kingdom than I go to take. 

Thus Aglaus (a Man unknown to Men, 

But the Gods knew, and therefore lov'd him then) 
Thus liv d obſcurely then without a Name, 
Aglaus, now conſign d t' eternal Fame. 

For Gyges, the rich King, wicked and great, 
Preſum d at wiſe Apollo's Delphick Seat, 

Preſum'd to ask, Oh thou, the whole World's Eye, 
See ſt thou a Man that happier is than I? | 
The God, who ſcorn'd to flatter Man, reply 4 
Aglaiis happier is. But Gyges cry d, 

In a proud Rage, Who can that Aglaus be? 
We've heard as yet of no ſuch King as he. 
And true it was, through the whole Earth around 
Na of ſuch a u. was to be found. 
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Is ſome old Hero of that Name alive, 
Who his high Race does from the Gods derive? 
ls it ſome mighty Gen ral, that has done 
Wonders in Fight, and God- like Honours won? 
Is it ſome Man of endleſs Wealth? {aid he. 
None, none of theſe; who can this Aglaiis be? 
Aſter long Search and vain Inquiries paſt, 
Sy In an obfcure. Arcadiasn Vale at laſt, 
_ (Th'4rcadin Life has always ſhady been) 
Lear Sopho' s Town (which he but once had ſeen) 
This Aglais, who Monarchs Envy drew, 
Whoſe Happineſs the Gods ſtood Witneſs to, 
This mighty Aglaus was lab' ring found, 
With his own Hands, in his own little Ground. 

So, gracious God, (if it may lawful de, N 
Among thoſe fooliſh Gods to mention thee) 
So let me act, on ſuch a private Stage, 
The laft dull Scenes of my declining Age; 
After long Toils and Voyages in van 
This quiet Port let my toſs d Veſſel gainz 
Of Heav'nly Reſt, this Earneſt to me lend, © 
Let my Life ſleep, and learn to love her End. 
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v. The GARDEN. 
93 J J. Evelyn, Eſquire. 

N Never had any other Deſire ſo ſtrong, and ſo like 
_ to Covetouſneſs, as that one which 1 j Foe had ab 


vays, that I might be Maſter at laſt of a ſmall Houſe 
| 994 12 | and 
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and large Garden, with very moderate Conveniences 
join d to them, and there dedicate the Remainder of 


my Life only to the Culture of them, and the Study 
of Nature; 


And there (with no Deſign beyond my Wall) whole 


and entire to lye, 
In no unactive Eaſe, and no unglorious Poverty. 


Or as Virgil has ſaid, ſhorter and better for me, that 
I might there Studirs florere ignobilis otii (though I 
could wiſh that he had rather ſaid, Nobilis otii, 
when he ſpoke of his own) But ſeveral Accidents of 
my ill Fortune have diſappointed me hitherto, and 
do ſtill, of that Felicity; for though I have made 
the firſt and hardeſt Step to it, by abandoning all 
Ambitions and Hopes in this World, and by retiring 
from the Noiſe of all Buſineſs and almoſt Company, 
yet I ſtick ſtill in the Inn of a hired Houſe and Gar- 
den, among Weeds and Rubbiſh; and without that 
pleaſanteſt Work of Human Induſtry, the Improve- 
ment of ſomething which we call (not very proper- 
ly, but yet we call) our own. I am gone out from 
Sodom, but I am nor yet arriv'd at my Little Zoar. 
O let me eſcape thither (I it not a Little one?) 
and my Soul ſhall live. 1 do not look back yet; but 
I have been forc'd to ſtop, and make too many Halts. 
You may wonder, Sir, (for this ſeems a little too ex- 
travagant and Pindarical for Proſe) what I mean by all 
this Preface: It is to let you know, That tho! I have 
miſs'd, like a Chymiſt, my great End, yet I account 
my Affections and Endeavours well rewarded by 
ſomething that I have mer with by the By ; which 
is, that they have procurd me ſome Part in your 
Kindneſs and Eſteem; and thereby the Honour of 
having my Name ſo advantageoully * 
RS. oſte⸗ 
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Poſterity, by the Epiſtle you are pleas d to prefix to 
c | the moſt uſeful Book that has been written in that 
kind, and which 1s to laſt as long as Months and 
Years. | „ 
Among many other Arts and Excellencies which 
e you enjoy, I am glad to find this Favourite of mine 
the moſt predominant; that you chuſe this for your 
Wife, ho you have hundreds of other Arts for your 
t Concubines; tho' you know them, and beget Sons 
IJ upon hem all (to which you are rich enough to al- 
„ | low great Legacies) yet the Iſſue of this ſeems to be 
f | defign'd by you to the main of the Eſtate; you have 
d taken moſt Pleaſure in it, and beſtow'd moſt Charges 
je upon its Education: And I doubt nor to ſee that Book 
1 which you are pleas'd to promiſe to the World, and 
8 of which you have given us a large Earneſt in your 
55 Calendar, as Accompliſh'd, as any thing can be ex- 
r. | pected from an Extraordinary Wit, and no ordinary 
at | Expences, and a long Experience. I know no Body 
. that poſſeſſes more private Happineſs than you do in 
-. & your Garden; and yet no Man who makes his Happi- 
m neſs more publick, by a free Communication of the 
r. Art and Knowledge of it to others. All that I my 
7) I {elf am able yet to do, is only to recommend to Man- 
ut kind the Search of that Felicity, which you inſtruct 
ts. them how to find and to enjoy. e 


dv | | : 
l ba! Dk tri 15d 01 din dared 
. Happy art thou, whom God does bleſs 

nt With the full Choice of thine own Happineſ; 
x And happier yet, | becauſe thowrt bleſt | 4 | 
ar | Wich Prudence, how to chuſe the beſt: * © 
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In Books and Gardens thou haſt plac'd aright 


(Things which thou well doſt underſtand; 
And both doſt make with thy laborious Hand) 
Ihy noble, innocent Delight: 
And in thy virtuous Wife, where thou again doſt meet 
Both Pleaſures more retin'd and {weet : 
The faireft Garden in her Looks, 
And in her Mind the wiſeſt Books. 
Oh, who would change theſe ſoft, yet ſolid Joys, 
For empty Shows and ſenſeleſs Noiſe; 
And all which rank Ambition breeds, 
Which ſeem ſuch beauteous Flow rs, and are ſuch pois = 
e Weeds? 
II. 
When God did Man to his own n Likeneſs make, 
As much as Clay, tho' of the pureſt kind, . 
By the great Potter's Art refin'd, _ 
Could the Divine Impreſſion take; 
He thought it fit to place him, — 
A kind of Heay'n too did appear, — | 
As far as Earth could ſuch a Likeneſs bear: 
That Man no Happineſs might want, 
Which Earth to her firſt Maſter could afford; 
He did a Garden for him plant, 
By the quick Hand of his Omnipotent Word. | 
As the chief Help and Joy of human Life, 
He gave him the firſt Gift; firſt, ev n re a Wife. 


III. For 
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| III. 
For God, the univerſal Archites, 
T had been as eaſie to erect 
A Louvre, or Eſcurial, or a Tower 
That might with Heav'n Communication hold, 
As Babel vainly thought to do of old: 
| He wanted not the Skill or Power, 
In the World's Fabrick thoſe were ſhown, 
And the Materials were all his own. 
But well he knew what Place would beſt agree 
With Innocence, and with Felicity : 
And we elſewhere till ſeek for them in vain, 
If any Part of either yet remain; 
If any Part of either we expect, 
This may our Judgment in the Search direct; 
God the firſt Garden made, and the firſt wn Cain. 


1 
Oh bleſſed Shades! O gentle cool Retreat 


From all th' immoderate Heat, 
In which the frantick World does burn and ſweat! 
This does the Lion-Star, Ambition's Rage; 
This Avarice, the Dogſtar's Thirſt aſſwage: 
Ev'ry where elſe their fatal Pow'r we ſee, 
They make and rule Man's wretched Deſtiny: * | 
They neither ſet, nor diſappear, 
But ty rannize o'er all the Year; 
Whilſt we neer feel their Flame or Influence here. 
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The Birds that dance from Bough to Bough, 
And ſing above in ev'ry Tree, 
Are not from Fears and Cares more free, 
Than we who lye, or fit, or walk below, 
And ſhould by right be Singers too. 
What Prince's Quire of Muſick can excel 
That which within this Shade does dwell> 
To which we nothing pay, or give; 
IT bey like all other Poets live, 
Without Reward, or Thanks for their obliging Pains; 
'Tis well if they become not Prey: 
The whiſtling Winds add their leſs artful Strains, 
And a grave Baſe the murm'ring Fountains play; 
Nature does all this Harmony beſtow, 
But to our Plants, Art's Muſick too, 
The Pipe, Theorbo, and Guitar we owe; 
The Lute it ſelf, which once was green and mute, 
When Orpheus ſtrook th' inſpir'd Lute, 
The Trees danc'd round, and n | 
ns ur the Voice of Wood. 
V. 
Theſe are the Spells that to kind Sleep i invite, 
And nothing does within Reſiſtance make, 
Which yet we moderately take; 
Who would not chuſe to be awake, 
While he's encompaſs d round with ſuch Delight, 


To th Ear, the Noſe, the Touch, the Taſte and Sight? 
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When Venus . her dear Aſcanius keep 

A Pris'ner in the downy Bands of Sleep, 

She Od'rous Herbs and Flow'rs beneath him n 
As the moſt ſoft and ſweeteſt eds); 

Not her own Lap would more have charts) d his Head. 
Who, that has Reaſon, and his Smell, 

Would not among Roſes and Jaſmin dwell, 
Rather than all his Spirits choak 

With Exhalations of Dirt and Smoak? 
And all th' Uncleanneſs which does drown 

In Peſtilential Clouds a populous Town? 

The Earth it {elf breaths better Perfumes here, 

Than all the Female Men or Women there, 

Not without Cauſe, about them bear. 

VI. 

when Epicurus to the World had taught, 
That Pleaſure was the chiefeſt Good, 

(And was perhaps i' th Right, if rightly underſtood) 
His Life he to his Doctrine brought, 

And in a Gardens Shade that ſov'reign Pleaſure ſought: 

Whoever a true Epicure would be, 

May there find cheap and virtuous: Luxury. A 

Vitellius his Table, which did hold 

As many Creatures as the Ark of old: 

That Fiſcal Table, to which ev'ry Day 

All Countries did a conſtant Tribute pay, 

Could nothing more delicious afford. 
Than Nature's Libera lit, 

| | Help'q 
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Help'd with a little Art and Induſtry, 
Allows the meaneſt Gard'ner's Board. 
The wanton Taſte no Fiſh, or Fowl can chuſe, 
For which the Grape or Melon he would loſe, 
Tho! all th Inhabitants of Sea and Air 
Be liſted in the Glutton's Bill of Fare; 
Yet ftill the Fruits of Earth we fee, 
Plac'd the third Story high in all her Luxury. 
— VII. 
But with no Senſe the Garden does comply; 
None courts, or flatters, as it does, the Eye: 
When the great Hebrew King did almoſt ſtrain 
The wond rous Treaſures of his Wealth and Brain, 
His Royal Southern Gueſt to entertain; 
Tho' ſhe on Silver Floors did tread, 
With bright Mrian Carpets on them ſpread, 
To hide the Metal's Poverty; 
Tho' ſhe look'd up to Roofs of Gold, 
And nought around her could behold 
But Silk and rich Embroidery, 
And Babylonian Tapeſtry, 
And wealthy Hiram's Princely Dye: 


Tho Ophzr's ſtarry Stones met ev'ry where her Eye; 


Tho' ſhe her ſelf, and her gay Hoſt, were dreſs'd 
With all the ſhining Glories of the Eaſt; - 
When laviſh Art her coſtly Work had done, 
The Honour and the Prize of Bravery 
Was by the Garden from the Palace won; 


And 
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And ev' ry Roſe and Lilly there did ſtand, 
Better attir'd by Nature's Hand: 
The Caſe thus judg'd againſt the King we ſee, 
By one that would not be ſo rich, tho'wiſer far than he. 
| VIII. 
Nor does this happy Place only diſpence 
Such various Pleaſures to the Senſe; 
Here Health it ſelf does live, | 
That Salt of Life, which does to all a Reliſh give; 
Its ſtanding Pleaſure, and intrinfick Wealth, 
The Body's Virtue,and the Soul's good Fortune, Health. 
The Tree of Life, when it in Eden ſtood, | 
Did its Immortal Head to Heav'n rear, 
It laſted a tall Cedar till the Flood, 
Now a ſmall thorny Shrub it does appear, 
Nor will it thrive too ev'ry where: 
It always here is freſheſt ſeen, 
Tis only here an Ever-green. 
If through the ſtrong and beauteous F ence 
Of Temperance and Innocence, 
And wholſome Labours, and a quiet Mind, © 
Any Diſeaſes Paſſage find, at 
They muſt not think here to aſſail 
A Land unarmed,' or without a Guard; 
They muſt fight for it, and diſpute it bard, | 
Before they can prevail: 
Scarce any Plant is growing here 25 
Which againft Death ſome Weapon does not bear. 
Let 
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Let Cities boaſt, That they provide 
For Life the Ornaments of Pride; 
But *tis the Country and the Field, 


That furniſh it with Staff and Shield. 


IX. 
Where does the Wiſdom, and the Pow'r Divine 


In a more bright and ſweet Reflection ſhine? | 
Where do we finer Stroaks and Colours ſec 
Of the Creator's real Poetry, | 
Than when we with Attention * 
Upon the third Day's Volume of the Book? 
If we could open and intend our Eye, 
We all, like Moſes, ſhould eſpy 
Ev'n in a Buſh the radiant Deity. 
But we deſpiſe theſe his inferior Ways, 
(Tho' no leſs full of Miracle and Praiſe) 
Upon the Flow'rs of Heav'n we gaze; 
The Stars of Earth no Wonder in us raiſe, _ 
Tho theſe perhaps do more than they, 
The Life of Mankind ſway. 
Altho no Part of mighty Nature be 
More ſtor'd with Beauty, Pow'r, and Myſtery; 
Yet, to encourage human Induſtr . 
God has ſo order d, that no other Part 
Such Space, and ſuch Dominion leaves for Art. 
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In other things we count it to excel, 
If it a docile Scholar can appear 
To Nature, and but imitate her well; 
It over-rules, and is her Maſter here. 
[t imitates her Maker's Power Divine, 
And changes her ſometimes, and ſometimes does refine 
It does, like Grace, the fallen Tree reſtore 
To its bleſs'd State of Paradiſe before: 
Who would not joy to ſee his conqu'ring Hand 
Oer all the Vegetable World command? 
And the wild Giants of the Wood receive 
What Law he's pleas'd to give? 

He bids th'ill-natur'd Crab produce 

The gentler Apple's Winy Juice; 

The Golden Fruit, that worthy 1s 

Of Galatea's purple Kiſs; 

He does the ſavage Hawthorn teach 

To bear the Medlar and the Pear, 

He bids the ruſtick Plum to rear 

A noble Trunk, and be a Peach. 

Ev'n Daphne's Coyneſs he does mock, 

And weds the Cherry to her Stock, 

Tho' ſhe refus'd Apollos Suit; 

Ev'n ſhe, that chaſte and Virgin Tree, 

Now wonders at her ſelf, to ſee 


That ſhe's a Mother made. and bluſhes in her F ruit. 


XI. Me- 


— 
- 
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R 

XI. 

Methihks I ſee great Diocleſion walk 
te 


In the Salonian Garden's noble Shade, 
Which by his own Imperial Hands was made: 
I ſee him ſmile (methinks) as he does talk - 
With the Ambaſſadors, who come inwain 
T'entice him to a Throne again. | 
If I, my Friends (ſaid he) ſhould to you ſhow 
All the Delights, which in theſe Gardens grow; 
Tis likelier much that you ſhould with me ſtay, 
Than tis that you ſhould carry me away: 
And truſt me not, my Friends, if ev'ry Day 
I walk not here with more Delight, 
Than ever, after the moſt happy Fight, 
In Triumph, to the Capitol, I rode, [God 
Tothank the Gods, and to be thought, my ſelf almoſt a 


i — 


— * — 


VI. of GREATNESS. 


IN CE we cannot attain to Greatneſs, (ſays the 
Seiur de Montagn ) let's have our Revenge by 
railing at it: This he ſpoke but in Jeſt. I believe he 
deſir d it no more than I do, and had leſs Reaſon, for 
he enjoy*d ſo plentiful and honourable a Fortune in 
a moſt excellent Country, as allow'd him all the real 
Conveniences of it, ſeparated and purged from the 
Incommodities. If I were but in his Condition, I 
ſhould think it hard meaſure, without being convin- 
ced of any Crime, to be ſequeſter d from it, and 
made one of the Principal Officers of State. =_ ” 
eader 
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Reader may think that what I now ſay, is of ſmall 
Authority, becauſe I never was, nor ever ſhall be 
put to the Trial: Ican therefore only make my Pro- 
teſtat ion, 


If ever I more Riches did deſire 

Than Cleanlineſs and Quiet do require. 

If e er Ambition did my Fancy cheat, 
With any Wiſh, ſo mean as to be great, 
Continue, Heav'n, ſtill from me to remove 


The humble Bleſſings of that Life I love. 


I know very many Men will deſpiſe, and ſome pi- 
ty me, for this Humour, as a poor ſpirited Fellow 
but Fm content, and like Horace, thank God for 
being ſo. Dii bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque pu- 
i Finxerunt animi. I confeſs, I love Littleneſs 
4 Malmoſt in all things. A little convenient Eſtate, a 
z little chearful Houſe, a little Company, and a very 
little Feaſt, and if I were ever to fall in Love again 
— M(which is a great Paſſion, and therefore, I hope, I 

have done with 1t) 1t would be, I think, with Pret- 
ineſs, rather than with Majeſtical Beauty. I would 
neither wiſh that my Miſtreſs, nor my Fertune, 
ould be a Bona Roba, as Homer uſes to deſcribe 
his Beauties, like a Daughter of great Jupiter for the 
Statelineſs and Largeneſs of her Perſon, but as Lu- 
retius ſays, WT. 72 | 


Parvula, pumilio, Kagitav Aa, tota merum ſal. 


Where there is one Man of this, I believe there 
are a thouſand of Senecios Mind, whoſe ridiculous 
ffectation of Grandeur, Seneca the Eldet deſcribes 
this effeck. Senecio was a Man of a turbid and 

| ot confus'd 
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confus'd Wit, who could not endure to ſpeak any 
but mighty Words and Sentences, till this Humour 
= at laſt into ſo notorious a Habit, or rather Di- 
eaſe, as became the Sport of the whole Town: He 
would have no Servants, but huge, maſſy Fellows, 
no Plate or Houſhold- ſtuff, but thrice as big as the 
Faſhion: You may believe me, for I ſpeak it without 
Railery, his Extravagancy came at laſt into ſuch a 
Madneſs, that he would not put on a Pair of Shoes, 
each of which was not big enough for both his Feet: 
He would eat nothing but what was great, nor touch 
any Fruit but Horſe-Plums and Pound-Pears : He 
kept a Concubine that was a very Gianteſs, and made 
her walk too always in Chiopins, till at laſt he got 
the Sirname of Senecio Grandio, which, Meſſala 
ſaid, was not his Cognomen, but his Cognomentum : 
When he declaim'd for the three hundred Lacedæ- 


|  monzans, who alone oppos'd Xerxes his Army of a- 


bove three hundred thouſand, he ſtretch'd out his 
Arms, and ſtood on Tip-toes, that he might appear 
the taller, and cry'd out, in a very loud Voice, | 
rejoice, I rejoice—— We wonder'd, I remember, 
what new great Fortune had befallen his Eminence. 
Terxes (ſays he) is all mine own. He who took 
away the Sight of the Sea, with the Canvas Vails 
of ſo many Ships and then he goes on ſo, as | 
know not what to make of the reſt, whether it be 
the Fault of the Edition, or the Orator's on burly 
way of Nonſenſe. . : 

This is the Character that Seneca gives of this 
Hpperbolical Fop, whom we ſtand amaz d at, and 
yet there are very few Men who are not in ſome 
things, and to ſome degrees Crandio s. Is any thing 
more common, than to ſce our Ladies of Quality 
wear ſuch high Shoes as they cannot walk in, with⸗ 

| | out 
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out one to lead them? and a Gown as long again as 
their Body, ſo that they cannot ſtir to the next Room 
without a Page or two to hold it up? I may ſafely 
ſay, That all the Oſtentation of our Grandees is ] uſt 
like a Train of no Uſe in the world, but horribly 
cumberſome and incommodious. What is all this, 
but a ſpice of Grandio? How tedious would this bez 
if we were always bound to it? I do believe there is 
no King, who would not rather be depos d, than en- 
dure every Day of his Reign all the Ceremonies of 
his Coronat ion. The mightieſt Princes are glad to 
fly often from theſe Majeſtick Pleaſures (which is; 


methinks, no ſmall Diſparagement to them) as it 


were for Refuge, to the moſt contemptible Divertiſe- 
ments, and meaneſt Recreat ions of the Vulgar, nays 
even of Children. One of the moſt powerful and 


fortunate Princes of the World, of late, could find 
out ne Delight ſo ſatisfactory, as the keeping of lit- 
tle ſinging Birds, and hearing of them, and whiſtling 


to them. What did the Emperors of the whole 
World? If ever any Men had the free and full En- 
joyment of all human Greatneſs (nay that would 
not ſuffice, for they would be Gods too) they cer- 
tainly poſſeſs d it: And yet one of them, who ſtil'd 
himſelf Lord and God of the Earth, could not tell 
how to paſs his whole Day pleaſantly, without ſpend- 
ing conſtantly two or three Hours in catching of 
Flies, and killing them with a Bodkin, as if his 
Godſhip had been Bee/zebub. One of his Predeceſ- 
lors, Nero (who never put any Bounds, nor mer 
with any Stop to his Appetite) could divert himſelf 
with no Paſtime more agreeable, than to run about 
the Streets all Night in a Diſguiſe, and abuſe the 


4 


Women, and affront the Men whom he met, and 
ſometimes to beat them: and ſometimes to be beaten - 
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by them: This was one of his Imperial Nocturnal 
Pleaſures. His chiefeſt in the Day, was to ſing and 
play upon a Fiddle, in the Habit of a Minſtrel, up- 
on the publick Stage; he was prouder of the Gar- 
lands that were given to his Divine Voice (as they 
call'd it then) in thoſe kind of Prizes, than all his 
Forefathers were of their Triumphs over Nations: 
He did not at his Death complain, that ſo mighty an 
Emperor, and the laſt of all the Cæſarian Race of 


Deities, ſhould be brought to ſo ſhameful and miſe. 


Table an End, but only cry'd out, Alas, what Pity 
tis that ſo excellent a Mufician ſhould periſh in this 
manner! His Uncle Claudius ſpent half his Time at 


playing at Dice, that was the main fruit of his So- 


vereignty. I omit the Madneſles of Caligula's De. 
lights, and the execrable Sordidneſs of thoſe of T:. 
berius. Would one think that Auguſtus himſelf, the 
Higheſt and moſt fortunate of Mankind, a Perſon 
endow'd too with many excellent Parts of Nature, 
ſhould be ſo hard put to it ſometimes for want of 
Recreations, as to be found playing at Nuts and 
bounding Stones, with little Syrian and Mooriſb Boys, 
whoſe Company he took Delight in, for their Prating 
and their Wantonneſs? 


Was it for this, that Rome's beſt Blood he ſpilt, 
With ſo much Falſhood, ſo much Guilt? 

Was it for this that his Ambition ſtrove, 

To equal Cæſar firſt, and after Fove ? 

Greatneſs is barren ſure of ſolid Joys; 

Her Merchandiſe (I fear) is all in Toys, 

She could not elſe ſure ſo uncivil be, 

Io treat his Univerſal Majeſty, 


Hy 
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His neu- created Deity, 
With Nuts, and Bounding-ſtones, and Boys. 


r- But we muſt excuſe her for this meager Entertain - 
y Ement, ſhe has not really wherewithal to make ſuch 
1s Teaſts as we imagine, herGueſts muſt be contented ſome- 
s: times with but ſlender Cates, and with the ſame cold 
an Meats ſerv'd over and over again, even till they become 
of nauſcous. When you have par'd away all the Vani- 
le- ty, what ſolid and natural Contentment does there 
ty remain, which may not be had with five hundred 
niz Pounds a Year? Not ſo many Servants or Horſes, 
at put a few good ones, which will do all the Buſineſs 
0-Ws well: Not ſo many choice Diſhes at every Meal; 
De. ut at ſeveral Meals all of them, which makes them 
Ti. Poth the more healthy, and the more pleaſant : Not 
theo rich Garments, nor ſo —— Changes, but as 
on rarm and as comely, and ſo frequent Change too, as 
reis every jot as good for the Maſter, tho' not for the 
of ailor, or Valet de Chambre: Not ſuch a ſtately Pa- 
ace, nor gilt Rooms, or the coſtlieſt ſorts of Tape- 
7 3 but a convenient Brick Houſe, with decent 
ainſcot, and pretty Foreſt-work Hangings. Laſt- 
7» (for I omit all other Particulars, and will end 
vith that which I love moſt in both Conditions) not 
hole Woods cut in Walks, nor vaſt Parks, nor Foun- 
an, or Caſcade-Gardens; but Herb, and Flower, 
nd Fruit-Gardens, which are more uſeful, and the 
ater every whit as clear and wholſome, as if it 
arted from the Breaſts of a marble Nymph, or the 
rn of a River-God. If for all this, you like better 
e Subſtance of that former Eſtate of Life, do but 
onfider the inſeparable Accidents of both: Servi- 
de, Diſquiet, "V6 and moſt commonly Guilt 
erent in the one; in the other Liberty, —_ 
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lity, Security and Innocence; and when you have 


thought upon this, you will confeſs that to be a 
Truth, which appear'd to you before but a ridicu- 


lous Paradox, T hat a low Fortune is better guarded 
and attended than an high one. If indeed we look 
only upon the flouriſhing Head of the Tree, it appears 
a moſt beautiful Object, | 


| Sed quantum vertice ad auras 
 eAMtherias, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit. 


As far as up tow'rds Heav'n the Branches grow, 
So far the Root ſinks down to Hell below. 


Another horrible Diſgrace to Greatneſs is, that it 
1s for the moſt part in pitiful Want and Diſtreſs: 
What a wonderful thing 1s this? unleſs it degenerate 
into Avarice, and ſo ceaſe to be Greatneſs: It falls 
perpetually into ſuch Neceſſities, as drive it into all 
the meaneſt and moſt ſordid Ways of Borrowing, 
Cozenage, and Robbery, Mancipiis locuples eget 4. 
ris Cappadocum Rex, This is the caſe of almoſt all 


Great Men, as well as of the poor King of Cappaas- 


cia. They abound with Slaves, but are indigent of 
Mony. The ancient Roman Emperors, who had the 
Riches of the whole World for their Revenue, had 
wherewithal to live (one would have thought) pretty 
well at Eaſe, and to have been exempt from the Prel- 
ſurcs of extream Poverty. But yet, with moſt of 
them it was much otherwiſe, and they fell perpetu- 


ally into ſuch miſerable Penury, that they were for- 


ced to dev our or ſqueeze moſt of their Friends and 
Servants, td cheat with infamous Projects, to ranſack 
and pillage all their Provinces. I his Faſhion of Im- 
p-rial Grandeur, is imitated by all inferior and ſoy 
12 | ordr 
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ordinate ſorts of it, as if it were a Point of Honour. 
They muſt be cheated of a third Part of their E- 
ſtates, two other Thirds they muſt expend in Vanity, 
ſo that they remain Debtors for all the neceſſary Pro- 
viſions of Life, and have no way to faristie thoſe 
Debts, but out of the Succours and Supplies of Ra- 
pine. As Riches encreaſe (ſays Solomon) ſo do the 
Mouths that devour it. The Maſter Mouth has no 
more than before. The Owner, methinks, 1s like 
Ocnus in the Fable, who is perpetually winding a 
Rope of Hay, and an Aſs at the End perpetually eat- 
ing it. Out of theſe Inconveniences ariſes naturally 
one more, which is, that no Greatneſs can be ſatiſ- 
fy'd or contented with it ſelf: Still if it could mount 
up a little higher, it would be happy; if it could 
gain but that Point, it would obtain all its Deſires; 
but yet at laſt, when it is got up to the very L op of 
the Pic of Tenariſ, it is in very great Danger of 
breaking its Neck downwards, but in no poſſibility 
of aſcending upwards into the Seat of Tranquility a- 
bove the Moon. The firſt ambitious Men in the 
World, the old Giants, are ſaid to have made an 
Heroical Attempt of ſcaling Heaven in deſpight of 
the Gods, and they caſt Oſſa upon Olympus, and 
Pelion upon Ofſa; two or three Mountains more 
they thought would have done the Buſineſs, but the 
Thunder ſpoil'd all the Work, when they were come 


up to the third Story. | 


And what a noble Plot was croſt, 
And what a brave Deſign was loſt, 


A famous Perſon of their Off-ſpring, the late Gi- 
ant of our Nation, whenfrom the Condition of a very 
inconſiderable Captain, he had made himſelf Lieu- 
tenant-General of an Army of little Titans, which 
2 3 was 
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was his firſt Mountain, and afterwards General, which 
was his ſecond, and after that abſolute Tyrant of 
three Kingdoms, which was the third, and almoſt 
touch'd the Heaven which he affected, is behev'd to 
havedy'd with Grief and Diſcontent, becauſe he could 
not attain to the honeſt Name of a King, and the old 
Formality of a Crowr, though he had before ex- 
ceeded the Power by a wicked Uſurpation. If he 
could have compaſs'd that, he would perhaps have 
wanted ſomething elſe that is neceflary to Felicity, 
and pined away for want of the Title of an Empe- 
ror or a God. The Reaſon of this is, that Great: 
neſs has no Reality in Nature, but a Creature of the 
Fancy, a Notion that conſiſts only in Relation and 
Compariſon: It is indeed an Idol; but St. Paul 
teaches us, That an Idol is nothing in the World, 
There is in truth no riſing or Meridian of the Sun, 
but only in reſpe& to ſeveral Places; there is no 
Right or Left, no Upper Hand in Nature; every 
thing is Little, and every thing is Great, according 
as it is diverſely compar d. There may be perhaps 
ſome Village in Scotland or Ireland where J might 
be a great Man, and in that caſe I ſhould be like Cæ. 
far ; (you would wonder how Cæſar and I ſhould be 
like one another in any thing) and chuſe rather to be 
the Firſt Man of the Village, than Second at Rome. 
Our Country is call'd Great Britany, in regard only 
of a leſſer of the ſame Name; it would be but a ri- 
diculous Epithete for it, when we confider it toge- 
ther with the Kingdom of China. That too, is but 
a pitiful Rood of Ground in Compariſon of the 
whole Earth beſides; and this whole Globe of Earth, 
which we account ſo immenſe a Body, is but one 
Point or Atome in relation to thoſe numberlels 
Worlds that are ſcatter'd up and down in the _— 
| Space 
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Space of the Sky which we behold. The other ma- 
ny Inconveniences of Grandeur I have ſpoken of di- 
ſperſedly in ſeveral Chapters, and ſhall end this with 


an Ode of Horace, not exactly copy'd, but rudely 
imitated. 


Horace. L..z. Ode. 1. 
Odi profanum vulgus, &c. 
3 I. 
Ence, ye Profane; I hate ye all; 
Both the Great, Vulgar, and the Small. 
To Virgin Minds, which yet their native Whiteneſs 
Not yet difcolour'd with the Love of Gold, Lhold, 
(That Jaundice of the Soul, 2 
Which makes it look ſo gilded and fo foul) 
To you, ye very few, theſe Fruths I tell; 
The Muſe infpires my Song, hark, and obſerve it well. 
ep 
We look on Men, and wonder at ſuch odds 
'Twixt things that were the ſame by Birth; 
We look on Kings as Giants of the Earth, 
Theſe Giants are but Pigmies to the Gods. 
The humbleſt Buſh and proudeſt Oak, 

Are but of equal Proof againft the Thunder-ſtroke. 
Beauty, and Strength, and Wit, and Wealth, and Pow'r 
Have their ſhort flour iſhing Hour; 

And love to ſee themſelves, and ſmile, 
And joy in their Pre- eminence a while; 
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Eun ſo in the ſame Land, 

Poor Weeds, rich Corn, gay Flow'rs together ſtand , 

Alas, Death mows down all with an impartial Hand, 


III. 
And all you ] Men, whom Greatneſs does ſo pleaſe, 


Ye feaſt (I fear) like Damocles : 

If you your Eyes could upwards move, 
(But you (TI fear) think nothing is above) 
You would perceive by what a little Thread 

The Sword ſtill hangs over your Head. 
No Tide of Wine would drown your Cares; 
No Mirth or Muſick over-noiſe your Fears. 
The Fear of Death would you ſo watchful keep, 
As not t'admit the Image of it, Sleep. 

; Lows | 

Sleep is a God too proud to wait in Palaces, 
And yet ſo humble too, as not to ſcorn 

The meaneſt Country Cottages; 

His Poppy grows among the Corn. 
The Halcyon Sleep will never build his Neſt 

In any ſtormy Breaſt. 
Iis not enough that he does find 

Clouds and Darkneſs in their Mind; 

Darkneſs but half his Work will do, 
Tis not enough, he muſt find Quiet too. 
The Man, who in all Wiſhes he does make, 

Does only Nature's Counſel take, 
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That wiſe and happy Man will never fear 
1 The evil Aſpects of the Year, | 
d. Nor tremble, tho two Comets ſhould appear; 4 
He does not look in Almanacks, to ſee | 
Whether he fortunate ſhall be; | 
Let Mars and Saturn in the Heav'ns conjoin, | 
And what they pleaſe againſt the World defign, \ | 
So Jupiter within him ſhine. g 
VI. 
If of your Pleaſures and Deſires no End be found, | 
God to your Cares and Fears will ſet no Bound. 1 
What would content you? Who can tell? = 
Ye fear ſo much to loſe what you have got, 1 
As if you lik d it well; 
Ye ſtrive for more, as if ye lik d it not. | 
Go, level Hills, and fill up Seas, 41 
Spare nought that may your wanton Fancy pleaſe; 1 
But truſt me, when you've done all this, | 
Much will be miſſing ſtill, and much will be amiſs. 
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VII. of AV ARI CE. 


HERE are two ſorts of Avarzice, the one is 
but of a Baſtard kind, and that is, the rapaci- 
ous Appetite of Gain; not for its own ſake, but for 
the Pleaſure of refunding it immediately through all 
the Channels of Pride and Luxury, The other is 
the true kind, and properly ſocall'd; which is a reſt- 
leſs and unſatiable Deſire of Riches, not for any far- 
ther End or Uſe, but only to hoard, and preſerve, 
4 — and 
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and MY encreafe them. The Covetous Man, || 
of the firſt kind, is like a greedy Offrich, which de- || + 
vours any Metal, but tis with an Intent to feed up- 
on it, and in effect it makes a ſhift to digeſt and ex- 
cern it. The ſecond is like the fooliſh Chough, 
which loves to ſteal Mony only to hide it. The firſt 
does much Harm to Mankind, and a little Good too 
to ſome ſew: The ſecond does Good to none; no, 
not to himſelf. The firſt can make no Excuſe to 
God, or Angels, or Rational Men for his Actions: 
The ſecond can give no Reaſon or Colour, not to 
the Devil hiniſelf, for what he does; he is a Slave to 
Mammon without Wages. The firſt makes a ſhift to 
be belov'd; ay, and envy d too by ſome People: The 
ſecond is the univerſal Object of Hatred and Con- 
tempt. There is no Vice has been ſo pelted with 
good Sentences, and eſpecially by the Poets, who 
have purſu d it with Stories, and Fables, and Alle- 
gories, and Alluſions; and mov'd, as we ſay, every 
Stone to fling at it: Among all which, I do not re- 
member a more fine and Gentleman- like Correction, 
than that which was given it by one Line of Ovid 


| Deſt unt Luxuriæ multa, Avaritie omnia. 
Much is wanting to Luxury, All to Avarice. 


- 


To which Saying I have a mind to add one Mem- 
ber, and render it thus, | 


Poverty wants ſome, Luxury many, Avarice 
all Things. 


Somebody ſays of a,virtuous and wiſe Man, That 
having nothing, he has all: This is juſt his Anti- 
pode, who, having all things, yet has 9 Hes 

a Guardian Eunuch to his beloved Gold; Audiui cos 
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| Amatores eſſe maximos ſed nil poteſſe. They ara 
- | the fondeſt Lovers, but impotent to enjoy. 


And, oh, what Man's Condition can be worſe 
Than his, whom Plenty ſtarves, and Bleſſings curſe g 


The Beggars but a common Fate deplore, 
The Rich poor Man's Emphatically Poor. 


I wonder how it comes to paſs, that there has ne- 
ver been any Law made againſt him: Againſt him, 
do I ſay? I mean, For him; as there are publick Pro- 
viſions made for all other Madmen: It is very reaſo- 
nable that the King ſhould appoint ſome Perſons (and 
think the Courtiers would not be againſt this Pro- 
polition) to manage his Eſtate during his Lite (for 
his Heirs commonly need not that Care) and out of 
it to make it their Buſineſs to ſee, that he ſhould not 
want Alimony befitting his Condition, which he 
: could never get out of his own cruel Fingers. We 

relieve idle Vagrants, and counterfeit Beggars, but 
„have no Care at all of theſe really Poor Men, who 
are (methinks) to be reſpectfully treated in regard 
of their Quality. I might be endleſs againſt them, 
but I am almoſt choak'd with the Superabundance of 
Matter; too much Plenty impoveriſhes me as it does 
a- them. I will conclude this odious Subject with Part 
of Horace's firſt Sayre, which take in his own fami- 
liar Stile. | 


I admire, Mecænas, how it comes to paſs, 
at That no Man ever yet contented was, 
. Nor is, nor perhaps will be, with that State 
ln which his own Choice plants him, or his Fate. 
3 Happy 
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| Happy the Merchant, the old Soldier cries; 
The Merchant, beaten with tempeſtuous Skies, 
Happy the Soldier, one halt Hour to thee 
Gives ſpeedy Dea h, or glorious Victory. 
The Lawyer, knock d up early from his Reſt 
By reſtleſs Clients, calls the Peaſant bleſs d: 
The Peaſant, when his Labours ill ſucceed, 
Envies the Mouth which only Talk does feed. 
| Tis not (l think you'll ſay) that I want ſtore 
If Of Inſtances, if here I add no more; 
They are enough to reach at leaſt a Mile 
Beyond long Orator Fabius his Stile. 
But, hold, you whom no Fortune e er endears, 
Gentlemen, Malecontents, and Mutineers, i 
Who bounteous Fove ſo often cruel call, 
Behold, Fove's now reſolv'd to pleaſe you all. 
Thou Soldier be a Merchant; Merchant, thou 
A Soldier be; and, Lawyer, to the Plough. 
Change all their Stations ſtrait, why do they ſtay ? 
The Devil a Man will change, now when he may. 
Were I in General Fove's abuſed caſe, 
By Jove Id cudgel this rebellious Race: 
But he's too good; Be all then as you were, 
However make the beſt of what you are, 
And in that State be chearful and rejoice, 
Which either was your Fate, or was your Choice. 
No, they muſt labour yet, and ſweats and toil, 
And very miſerable be a while; 


But 
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But tis with a Deſign only to gain 4 
What may their Age with plenteous Eaſe maintain. 
The prudent Piſmire does this Leſſon teach; 

And Induſtry to lazy Mankind preach, 

The little Drudge does trot about and ſweat, 

Nor does he ſtrait devour all he can get, 

But in his temp rate Mouth carries it home, 

A Stock for Winter, which he knows muſt come. 
And when the rolling World to Creatures here 
Turns up the deform'd wrong Side of the Year, 

And ſhuts him in, with Storms, and Cold, and Wet, 
He chearfully does his paſt Labours eat: 

O, does he ſo? Your wiſe Example, th' Ant, 

Does not at all times Reſt, and Plenty want; 

But weighing juſtly a mortal Ant's Condition, 
Divides his Life 'twixt Labour and Fruition. 

Thee neither Heat, nor Storms, nor Wet, nor Cold, 
From thy unnatural Diligence can with-hold. 

To th' Indies thou wouldſt run, rather than ſee 
Another, tho' a Friend, richer than thee. 

Fond Man! What Good or Beauty can be found 

In Heaps of Treaſure bury'd under Ground? 

Which rather than diminiſh'd e er to ſee, 

Thou wouldſt thy ſelf too bury d with them be. 
And what's the Diff rence? Is't not quite as bad 
Never to uſe, as never to have had? 

In thy vaſt Barns Millions of Quarters ſtore, 

Thy Belly, for all that, will hold no more 

| Than 
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Than mine does: Ev'ry Baker makes much Bread; 

What then? He's with no more than others fed. 

Do you within the Bounds of Nature live, 

And to augment your own you need not ſtrive. 

One hundred Acres will no leſs for you 

Your Life's whole Buſineſs than ten thouſand do. 

But pleaſant 'tis to take from a great Store; 

What, Man, tho' you're reſolv'd to take no more 

Than I do from a ſmall one? If your Will 

Be but a Pitcher or a Pot to fill, 

To ſome great River for it muſt you go, 

When a clear Spring juſt at your Feet does flow? 

Give me the Spring which does to human Uſe 

Safe, eaſie, and untroubled Stores produce; 

He who ſcorns theſe, and needs will drink at Nile, 

Muſt run the Danger of the Crocodile, 

And of the rapid Stream it ſelf, which may 

At unawares bear him perhaps away. 

In a full Flood Tantalus ſtands, his Skin 

Waſh'd o'er in vain, for ever dry within; 

He catches at the Stream with greedy Lips, 

From his touch'd Mouth the wanton Torment ſlips: 

=” laugh now, and expand your careful Brow ; 

is finely ſaid, but what's all this to you? 

Change but the Name, this Fable is thy Story; 

Thou in a Flood of uſeleſs Wealth doſt glory, 

Which thou canſt only touch, but never taſte; 

Th Abundance ſtill, and {till the Want does laſt. 
The 
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The Treaſures of the Gods thou wouldſt not ſpare, 
But when they're made thine own, they Sacred are, 
And muſt be kept with Rev'rence, as if thou 

No other Uſe of precious Gold didſt know, 

But that of curious Pictures, to delight, 

With the fair Stamp, thy Virtuoſo Sight. 

The only true and genuine Uſe is this, 

To buy the things which Nature cannot miſs 
Without Diſcomfort, Oil, and vital Bread, 

And Wine by which the Life of Life is fed, 

And all thoſe few things elſe by which we live; 
All that remains is giv'n for thee to give. 

If Cares and Troubles, Envy, Grief and Fear, 

The bitter Fruits be, which fair Riches bear, 

If a new Poverty grow out of Store; 

The old plain way, ye Gods, let me be Poor. 


— — 


—— 


A Paraphraſe on an Ode in Horace's third Book, 


beginning thus, Incluſam Danaen turris a- 
henea. 


I. 
Tow'r of Braſs, one would have ſaid, 


And Locks, and Bolts, and Iron Bars, 

And Guards, as ſtrict as in the Heat of Wars, 

Might have preſerv'd one innocent Maiden-head. 

The jealous Father thought he well might ſpare 
All further jealous Care, 


And 
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And as he walk'd, t himſelf alone he ſmil'd, 
To think how Venus Arts he had beguil'd; 
And when he ſlept, his Reſt was deep, 
But Venus laugh'd to ſee and hear him ſleep. 
She taught the am'rous Fove 
A magical Receipt in Love, A 
Whicharm'd him ſtronger, and which help'd him more, v 
Than all his Thunder did, and his Almightyſhip before. 1 
3 3 
She taught him Love's Elixir, by which Art F 
His Godhead into Gold he did convert; 1 
No Guards did then his Paſſage ſtay, A 
He paſs d with Eaſe; Gold was the Word; 
Subtle as Lightning, bright and quick and fierce, C 
Gold thro' Doors and Walls did pierce; 
And as that works ſometimes upon the Sword, 
Melted the Maiden-head away, 1 
Ev'n in the ſecret Scabbard where it lay. 
The prudent Macedonian King, V 
To blow up Towns, a Golden Mine did ſpring, 
He broke thro' Gates with this Petar, 


Tis the great Art of Peace, the Engine tis of War; I 
| And Fleets and Armies follow it afar, 
The Enſign tis at Land, and tis the Seaman's Star. 
III. 
Let all the World Slave to this Tyrant be, 
Creature to this Diſguiſed Deity, \ 
Yet it ſhall never conquer me. 
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A Guard of Virtues will not let it paſe, 
And Wiſdom is a Tow'r of ſtronger Braſs. 
The Muſes Laurel round my 'Temples ſpread, 
Does from this Lightning's Force ſecure my Head; 
Nor will J lift it up ſo high, 
As in the violent Meteor's way to lye: 
Wealth for its Power do we honour and adore? 
The things we hate, ill Fate, and Death, have more: 
IV. F 
From Towns and Courts,Camps of the Rich and Great, 
The vaſt Xerxean Army, I retreats 
And to the ſmall Laconich Forces fly; 
Which hold the Straights of Poverty.” 
Cellars and Granaries in vain we fill, 
With all the bounteous Summer's Store, 
If the Mind thirſt and hunger ſtill. 
The poor rich Man's emphatically poor: 
Slaves to the things we too much prize, 
We Maſters grow of all that we deſpiſe. 
V. 
A Field of Corn, a Fountair, and a Wood, 
s all the Wealth by Nature underſtood. 
The Monarch on whom fertile Mie beſtows 
All which that grateful Earth can bear, 
Deceives himſelf, if he ſuppoſe 
That more than this falls to his Share. 
Whatever an Eſtate does beyond this afford, 
Is not a Rent paid to the Lord; 
A vo 1. II. Aa But 
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But is a Tax illegal and unjuſt, 

Exacted from it by the Tyrant Luſt. 

Much will always wanting be, 

To him who much defires. Thrice happy he 
To whom the wife Indulgency of Heav'n, 
With ſparing Hand, but juſt enough has giv'n. 


— 


VIII. The Dangers of an Honeſt Man in much 
Company. 


F twenty thouſand naked Americans were not able 
to reſiſt the Aſſaults of but twenty well-arm'd 
Jpantaras, I ſce but little Poſſibility for one honeſt 
Man to defend himſelf againſt twenty thouſand 
Knaves, who are all furniſh'd Cap-a-pe, with the de- 
fenſive Arms of worldly Prudence, and the offenſive 
too of Craft and Malice. He will find no leſs odds 
than this againſt him, if he have much to do in hu- 
man Affairs. The only Advice therefore which | 
can give him, is, to be ſure not to venture his Perſon 
any longer in the open Campaign, to retreat and en- 
trench himſelf, to ftop up all Avenues, and draw up 
all Bridges againſt ſo numerous an Enemy. The 
truth of it is, that a Man in much Buſineſs muſt ei- 
ther make himſelf a Knave, or elſe the World will 
make him a Fool; and if the Injury went no farther 
than the being laugh'd at, a wiſe Man would content 
himſelf with the Revenge of Retaliation; but the 
caſe is much worſe, for theſe civil Cannibals too, 28 
well as the wild ones, not only dance about ſuch 3 
taken Stranger, but at laſt devour him. A ſober Man 
cannot get too ſoon out of drunken Company, _ 
the) 
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they be never ſo kind and merry among themſelves, 
tis not unpleaſant only, but dangerous to him. Do 
ye wonder that a virtuous Man ſhould love to be 
alone? It is hard for him to be otherwiſe; he is ſo, 
when he is among ten thouſand: Neither is the Soli- 
tude ſo uncomfortable to be alone without any other 
Creature, as it is to be alone, in the midſt of wild 
Beaſts. Man is to Man all kind of Beaſts, a fawn- 
ing Dog, a roarins Lion, a thieving Fox, a robbin 
Z 8 8 
Wolf, a diſſembling Crocodile, a treacherous Decoy, 
and a rapacious Vulture. The civileſt, methinks, of 
all Nations, are thoſe whom we account the moſt 
barbarous, there is ſome Moderation and good Na- 
ture in the Toupinambaltians, who eat no Men but 
their Enemies, whilſt we learned and polite and 
Chriſtian Europeans, like ſo many Pikes and Sharks, 
prey upon every thing that we can ſwallow. It is the 
e great Boaſt of Eloquence and Philoſophy, that they 
1; firſt congregated Men diſpers d, united them into So- 
1- cCieties, and built up the Houſes and the Walls of 
Cities. I wiſh they could unravel all they have wo- 
\n ven; that we might have our Woods and our Inno- 
1.  <nce again, inſtead of our Caſtles and our Policies. 
w They have aſſembled many thouſands of ſcatter'd 
he People into one Body ; tis true, they have done fo, 
i. they have brought them together into Cities to cozen, 
i Hand into Armies to murder one another: They found 
er them Hunters and Fiſhers of wild Creatures, they 
nt have made them Hunters and Fiſhers of their Bre- 
he thren; they boaſt to have reduc'd them to a State of 
as Feace, when the truth is, they have only taught 
them the Art of War; they have fram d, I muſt con- 
zn feſs, wholeſome Laws for the Reſtraint of Vice, but 
10 chey rais'd firſt that Devil which now they conjure 
ey and cannot bind; tho there were before no Puniſh- 
Aa 2 ments 
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ments for Wickedneſs, yet there was leſs committed 
becauſe there were no Rewards for it. But the Men 
who praiſe Philoſophy from this Topick are much 
deceiv d; let Oratory anſwer for it ſelf, the tinkling 
perhaps of that may unite a Swarm; it never was 
the Work of Philoſophy to aſſemble Multitudes, but 
to regulate only, and govern them when they were 
aſſembled, to make the beſt of an Evil, and bring 
them, as much as is poſſible, to Unity again. Ava- 
rice and Ambition only were the firſt Builders of 

Towrs and Founders of Empire; they ſaid, 
Gen.11.4 Go to, let us build us a City and a Tower 

whoſe Top may reach unto Heav'u, and let 
us make us 4 Name, leſt we be ſcattered abroad up- 
on the Face of the Earth. What was the Beginning 
of Rome, the Metropolis of all the World? What 
was it, but a Concourſe of Thieves, and a Sanctuary 
of Criminals? It was juſtly nam'd by the Augury of 
no leſs than twelve Vultures, and the Founder ce- 
mented his Walls with the Blood of his Brother; 
not unlike to this was the Beginning even of the fart 
Town too in the World, and ſuch is the Original 
Sin of moſt Cities; their actual Encreaſe daily with 
their Age and Growth; the more People, the more 
wicked all of them; every one brings in his Part to 
enflame the Contagion, which becomes at laſt ſo uni- 
verſal and fo ſtrong, that no Precepts can be ſuffici- 
ent Preſervatives, nor any thing ſecure our Safety, 
but Flight from among the Infected. We ought in 
the Choice of a Situation to regard above all things 
the Healthfulneſs of the Place, and the Healthfulnels 
of it for the Mind rather than for the Body. But 
ſuppoſe (which is hardly to be ſuppos'd) we had 
Antidote enough againſt this Poiſon; nay, ſuppoſe 
| tariher, we were always and at all Pieces arm d and 
provided 
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provided both againſt the Aſſaults of Hoſtility, and 
the Mines of Treachery, twill yet be but an un- 
comfortable Life to be ever in Alarms, tho? we were 
compaſs'd round with Fire, to defend our ſelves from 
wild Beaſts, the Lodging would be unpleaſant, be- 
cavſe we muſt always be oblig'd to watch that Fire, 
and to fear no leſs the Defects of our Guard, than 
the Diligence of our Enemy. The ſum of this is, 
that a virtuous Man 1s in danger to be trod upon and 
deſtroy'd in the Croud of his Contraries, nay, which 
is worſe, to be chang'd and corrupted by them, and 
that tis impoſſible to eſcape both theſe Inconventen- 
ces, without ſo much Caution, as will take away the 
whole Quiet, that is, the Happineſs of his Life. Ye 
ſee then what he may loſe, but, 1 pray, what 

can he get there? Quid Rome facium £ Men- — 3. 
tiri neſcio. What thould a Man of Truth and 
Honeſty do at Rome ? he can neither underſtand, nor 
ſpeak the Language of the Place. A naked Man may 
ſwim in the Sea, but tis not the way to catch Fith 
there; they are likelier to devour him, than he them, 
if he bring no Nets, and uſe no Deceits. I think 
therefore it was wiſe and friendly Advice which 
Martial gave to Fabian, when he met him Fr 
newly arriv'd at Rome. 


Honeſt and poor, faithful in Word and Thought; 
What has thee, Fabian, to the City brought? 
Thou neither the Buffoon, nor Bawd cant play, 
Nor with falſe Whiſpers th' Innocent betray : 
Nor corrupt Wives, nor from rich Beldams get 


A Living, by thy Induſtry and Sweat 


Aa 3 Nor 
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Nor with vain Promiſes nor Projects cheat, 
Nor bribe or flatter any of the Great. 

But you're a Man of Learning, prudent, juſt ; - 
A Man of Courage, firm, and fit for Truſt. ſt 
Why you may ſtay, and live unenvy'd here; Cc 
|, But (faith) go back, and keep you where you were. 


Nay, if nothing of all this were in the caſe, yet 
the very Sight of Uncleanneſs is loathſome to the 
cleanly; the Sight of Folly and Impiety vexatious 
to the Wiſe and Pious. 
= | Lucretins, by his Favour, tho' a good Poet; 
Li. .. Was but an ill-natur'd Man, when he ſaid, It 

was delightful to ſee other Men in a great 
Storm: And no leſs ill-natur'd ſhould I think Demo- 
critus, who laugh'd at all the World, but that he re- 
tir d himſelf ſo much out of it, that we may per- 
ceive he took no great Pleaſure in that kind of Mirth, 
I have been drawn twice or thrice by Company to go 
to Bedlam, and have ſeen others very much delighted 
with the fantaſtical Extravagancy of ſo many vari- 
ous Madneſſes, which upon me wrought ſo contrary 
an Effect, that I always return d, not only melan- 
choly, but even ſick with the Sight. My Compaſſi- 
on there was perhaps too tender, for I meet a thou- 
{and Madmen abroad, without any Perturbation; 
tho', to weigh the Matter juſtly, the total Loſs of 
Reaſon is leſs deplorable than the total Depravation 
of it. An exact Judge of human Bleſſings, of Riches, 
Honours, Beauty, even of Wit it ſelf, ſhould pity 
the Abuſe of them more than the Want. | 

Briefly, tho* a wiſe Man could paſs never ſo ſe- 
curely through the great Roads of human Life, * 
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he will meet perpetually with ſo many Objects and 
Occaſions of Compaſſion, Grief, Shame, Anger, Ha- 
tred, Indignation, and all Paſſions but Envy (for he 
will find nothing to deſerve that) that he had better 
ſtrike into ſome private Path; nay, go ſo far, if he 
could, out of the common way, Ut nec facta audiat 
Pelopidarum; that he might not ſo much as hear of 
the Actions of the Sons of Adam. But, whither 
ſhall we fly then? Into the Deſarts, like the ancient 
Hermites? | 


Dua terra patet fera regnat Erynnis, Means. 1. 
In facinus juraſſe putes. 


One would think that all Mankind had bound 
themſelves by an Oath to do all the Wickedneſs they 
can; that they had all (as the Scripture ſpeaks) ſold 
themſelves to Sin; the Difference only is, that ſome 
are a little more crafty (and but a little, God knows) 
in making of the Bargain. I thought, when I went 
firſt to dwell in the Country, that without doubt I 
ſhould have met there with the Simplicity of the old 
Poetical Golden Age: I thought to have found no Inha- 
bitants there, but ſuch as the Shepherds of Sir Phil. 
Sydney in Arcadia, or of Monſieur d Urfe upon the 
Banks of Lignon; and began to conſider with my 
ſelf, which way I might recommend no leſs to Po- 
ſterity the Happineſs and Innocence of the Men of 
Chertſea: But to confeſs the Truth, I perceiv'd 
quickly, by infallible Demonſtrations, that I was ſtill 
in old England, and not in Arcadia, or La Forreſt; 
that if I could not content my ſelf with any thing 
leſs than exact Fidelity in human Converſation, I 
had almoſt as good go back and ſeek for it in the 
Court, or the Exchange, or Weſtminſter-Hall. I ask 


—— — 
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again then Whither ſhall we fly, or what ſhall \ we 
do? The World may ſo come in a Man's way, that 
he cannot chuſe but ſalute it, he muſt take heed tho 
not to go a whoring after it. If by any lawful Vo- 
cation, or juſt Neceſſity, Men happen to be marry'd 
to it, I can only give them St. Pauls Advice, 
1 Cor. 7. Brethren, the time is ſhort, it remains that 
” they that have Wrues be as theugh they had 
Verſe 7- none. But I would that all Men were even 
as I my ſelf. 

In all Caſes they muſt be ſure that they do Mun- 
dum ducere, and not Mundo nubere, They muſt re- 
tain the Superiority and Headſhip over it: Happy are 
they who can get out of the Sight of this deceitful 
Beauty, that they may not be 2 ſo much as into 
Temptation; who have not only quitted the Metro- 
polis, but can abſtain from ever ſeeing the next Mar- 
ket Town of their Country. 


— — — — — — 


Claudian Old Man of Verona. 


Appy the Man, who his whole Time doth bound 
Within th Encloſure of his little Ground. ; 

Happy the Man, whom the ſame humble Place, 
(Tr hereditary Cottage of his Race) 
From his firſt rifing Infancy has known, 
And by degrees ſecs gently bending down, 
With natural Propenſion to that Earth, 
Which both preſerv'd his Life, and gave him Birth. | 
Him no falfe diſtaat Lights, by Fortune ſet, | 
Could ever into fooliſh Wandrings get. 
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He never Dangers either ſaw, or fear d: 

The dreadful Storms at Sea he never heard. 

He never heard the ſhrill Alarms of War, 

Or the worſe Noiſes of the Lawyers Bar. 

No Change of Conſuls marks to him the Lear, 

The Change of Seaſons is his Calendar. 

The Cold and Heat, Winter and Summer ſhows, 
Autumn by Fruits, and Spring by Flow'rs he knows. 
He meaſures Time by Land-marks, and has found 
For the whole Day the Dial of his Ground. 

A neighb'ring Wood born with himſelf he ſees, 

And loves his old contemporary Trees. 

H'as only heard of near Verona's Name, 

And knows it, like the Indies, but by Fame. 

Does with à like Concernment Notice take 

Of the Red-Sea, and of Benacus Lake. 

Thus Health and Strength he to' a third Age enjoys, 
And ſees a long Poſterity of Boys. 

About the ſpacious World let others roam, 

The Voyage Life is Longeſt made at home, 


Mm 
— 


IX. The Shortneſs of Life, and Uncertainty 


I you ſhould ſee a Man who were to croſs from 
Dover to Calais, run about very buſie and ſolli- 
citous, and trouble himſelf many Weeks before in 
making Proviſions for his Voyage, would you com- 
mend him ſor a cautious and diſcreet Perſon, or laugh 
at 
| 
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at him for a timerous and impertinent Coxcomb? 


A Man who is exceſſive in his Pains and Diligence, 
and who conſumes the greateſt Part of his Time in 


furniſhing the Remainder with all Conveniences and |} 


even Superffuities, is to Angels and wiſe Men no leſs 

ridiculous; he does as little conſider the Shortneſs of 

his Paſſage, that he might proportion his Cares ac- 
cordingly. It is, alas, ſo narrow a Streight betwixt 
the Womb and the Grave, that it might be call'd the 
Pas de Vie, as well as that the Pas de Calais. We 
are all Eęiuee i (as Pindar calls us) Creatures of a 
Day, and therefore our Saviour bounds our Deſires 
to that little Space; as if it were very probable that 
every Day ſhould be our laſt, we are taught to de- 
mand even Bread for no longer a Time. The Sun 
ought not to ſet upon our Covetouſneſs no more than 
upon our Anger, but as to God Almighty a thouſand 
Years are as one Day, ſo in direct Oppolition, one 
Day to a covetous Man is as a thouſand Years; Tam 
brevt fortis jaculatur æ uo multa, ſo far he ſhoots 
beyond his Butt: One would think he were of the 
Opinion of the Millenaries, and hop'd for ſo long a 
Reign upon Earth. The Patriarchs before the Flood, 
who enjoy'd almoſt ſuch a Life, made, we are ſure, 
leſs Stores for the maintaining of it; they who Id 
nine hundred Years ſcarcely provided for a few Days; 
we who live but a few Days, provide at leaſt for nine 
hundred Years; what a ſtrange Alteration is this of 
human Life and Manners? And yet we ſee an Imi- 
tation of it in every Man's particular Experience, for 
we begin not the Cares of Life till it be half ſpent, 
and ſtill encreaſe them as that decreaſes. What 1s 
there among the Actions of Beaſts ſo illogical and re- 
pugnant to Reaſon? When they do any thing which 


ſeems to proceed from that which we call Reaſon, 
we 
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we diſdain to allow them that Perfection, and attri- 
bute it only to a natural Inſtinct; and are not we 

Fools too by the ſame kind of Inftin&? If we could but 
learn to number our Days (as we are taught to pray that 
we might) we ſhould adjuſt much better our other 
Accounts; but whilſt we never conſider an End of 
them, it is no Wonder if our Cares for them be 
without End too. Horace adviſes very wiſely, and 
in excellent good Words, Spatio breui ſpem longam 
re ſeces, From a ſhort Life cut off all Hopes that grow 
too long. They muſt be prun'd away like Suckers 
that choak the Mother-Plant, and hinder it from 
bearing Fruit. And in another Place to the ſame 
Senſe, Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare 
longam ; which Seneca does not mend when he ſays, 
Oh quanta dementia eſt ſpes longas inchoantium! But 
he gives an Example there of an Acquaintance of his 
named Serecio, who from a very mean Beginning by 
great Induſtry in turning about of Mony through all 
ways of Gain, had attain d to extraordinary Riches, 
but dy'd on a ſudden, after having ſupped merrily, 
In ipſo actu bene cedentium rerum, in ipſo procurren- 
tis fortune impetu, In the full Courſe of his good , 
Fortune, when ſhe had a high Tide, a ſtiff Gale, and 


all her Sails on; upon which Occaſion he cries, out 
of Virgil, 


Inſere nunc Melibee pyros, pone ordine vites, 


Go Melibæus, now, | 


Go graff thy Orchards and thy Vineyards plant; 
Behold the Fruit! 


For this Senecio J have no Compaſſion, becauſe he 
was taken, as we ſay, in iſo facto, {till Iabouring 
* 5 | 7 a in 
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in the Work of Avarice; but the poor rich Man in 
St. Luke (whole Caſe was not like this) I could pi- 
ty, methinks, if the Scripture would permit me, for 
he ſeems to have been ſatisfy'd at laſt, he confeſſes he 
Had enough for many Years, he bids his Soul take its 

Eaſe, and yet for all that God ſays to him, 
Take 12 Thos Fool, this Night thy Soul ſhall be re- 

quir'd of thee, and the things thou haſt laid 
up, whom ſhail they belong to? Where ſhall we find 
the Cauſes of this bitter Reproach and terrible Judg- 
ment? We may tind, I think, two, and God perhaps 
ſaw more. Firſt, That he did not intend true Reſt 


©. to his Soul, but only to change the Employments of 
fjt from Avarice to Luxury, his Deſigu is to eat, and 


to drink, and to be merry. Secondly, That he went 
on too long before he thought of reſting; the Fulneſs 
of his old Barns had not ſufficed him, he would ſtay 
till he was forc'd to build new ones; and God meted 
out to him the fame Meaſure: Since he would have 
more Riches than his Life could contain, God de- 
ſtroy d his Life, and gave the Fruits of it to ano- 

ther. ADE. | 
Thus God takes away ſometimes the Man from 
his Riches, and no leſs frequently Riches from the 
Man; what Hope can there be of ſuch a Marriage, 
where both Parties are ſo fickle and uncertain? By 

what Bonds can ſuch a Couple be kept long together ? 


I. 
Why doſt thou heap up Wealth, which thou muſt quit, 


Or, what is worſe, be left by it? 

Why doſt thou load thy ſelf, when thou'rt to fly, 
| On Man ordain'd to dic? 20% 
* I. Why 
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II. 
Why doſt thou build up ſtately Rooms on high, 

Thou who art under Ground to lye? 

Thou ſow'ſt and planteſt, but no Fruit muſt ſee, 

For Death, alas! is ſowing thee. 

III. 
Suppoſe thou Fortune couldſt to Tameneſs bring, 

And clip or pinion her Wing; 

Suppoſe thou couldſt on Fate ſo far prevail, 
As not to cut off thy Entail. 
IV. 
Yet Death at all that Subtilty will laugh; 
Death will that fooliſh Gard'ner mock, 
Who does a ſlight and annual Plant engraff, 
Upon a laſting Stock. 
V. 
Thou doſt thy ſelf Wiſe and Induſtrious deem; 

A mighty Husband thou wouldit ſeem 
| Fond Man! like a bought Slave, thou all the while 
Doſt but for others ſweat and toil, 
| VI. 

Officious Fool! that needs muſt medling be 
In Buſineſs that concerns not thee! 
For when to future Years thou' extend'ſt thy Cares 
g Thou deal'ſt in other Mens Affairs. 
: a 
Ev'n aged Men, as if they truly were 
Children again, for Age prepare; 
Provi- 


Ce ea een dt eee 
a 
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Proviſions for long Travel they deſign, 
In the laſt point of their ſhort Line. 


VIII. 
Wiſely the Ant againſt poor Winter hoards 


The Stock which Summer's Wealth affords; 
In Graſhoppers, that muſt at Autumn die, 
How vain were ſuch an Induſtry 2 


IX. 


Of Pow'r and Honour the deceitful Light 


Might half excuſe our cheated Sight, 
If it of Life the whole ſmall Time would ſtay, 
And be our Sun-ſhine all the Day, 
X. 
Like Lightning that, begot but in a Cloud, 
(Tho' ſhining bright, and ſpeaking loud) 
Whilſt it begins, concludes its violent Race, 
And where it gilds, it wounds the Place. 
XI. 
Oh Scene of Fortune, which doſt fair appear, 
Only to Men that ſtand not near! 
Proud Poverty, that Tinſel Brav'ry wears! 
And, like a Rainbow, painted Tears! 
b XII. 
Be prudent, and the Shore in Proſpect keep, 
In a weak Boat truſt not the Deep. 
Plac'd beneath Envy, above Envying riſe; 
Pity great Men, great Things deſpiſe. 


-4 


XII. The 
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XIII. 
The wife Example of the Heav'nly Lark, 


Thy Fellow-Poet, Cowley, mark, 
Above the Clouds let thy proud Muſick ſound, 
Thy humble Neſt build on the Ground. 


——_— 


X. The Danger of Procraſtination. 


A Letter to Mr. S. L. 


Am glad that you approve and applaud my De- 
ſign, of withdrawing my ſelf fromall Tumult and 
bufineſs of the World; and conſecrating the little 
reſt of my Time to thoſe Studies, to which Nature 
had ſo motherly inclin'd me, and from which For- 
tune, like a Step-mother, has ſo long detain'd me. 

But nevertheleſs (you ſay, which, But, is, 
Erugo mera, a Ruſt which ſpoils the good Hort. 

Metal it grows upon. But you ſay) you would 
adviſe me not to precipitate that Reſolution, but to 
ſtay a while longer with Patience and Complaiſance, 
till I bad gotten ſuch an Eſtate as might afford me 
(according to the Saying of that Perſon whom you 
and I love very much, and would believe as ſoon as 
another Man) Cum dignitate otium. This were ex- 
cellent Advice to 7eſbua, who could bid the Sun ſtay - 
too. But there's no fooling with Life, when it is 
once turn'd beyond Forty. The ſeeking of a Fortune 
then, is but a deſperate After-game, 'tis a hundred 
to one if a Man fling two Sixes, and recover all; 
eſpecially, if his Hand be no luckier than mine. 
There is ſome Help for all the Defects of Fortune, 
for if a Man cannot attain to the Length of his 
Wiſhes, 
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Wiſhes, he may have his Remedy by cutting of them 
| ſhorter. Epicurus writes a Letter to Idomeneas (who 
| was then a very powerful, wealthy, and (it ſeems) 
bountiful Perſon) to recommend to him who had 
| made fo many Men rich, one Pyrhoctes, a Friend 
| of his, whom he deſir'd might be made a rich Man 
| too; But I entreat you that you would not do it juſt 

the ſame way as you have done to many leſs deſer- 
ving Perſons, but in the moſt Gentlemanly Manner 
of obliging him, which is not to add any thing to 
| his Eſtate, but to take ſomething from his Deſires. 
The ſuin of this is, That for the uncertain Hopes of 
ſome Conveniences, we ought not to defer the Exe- 
Caution of a Work that is neceſſary, eſpecially when 
| the Uſe of thoſe Things which we would ſtay for, 
| 


may otherwiſe be ſupply'd, but the Loſs of Time 
never recoverd: Nay, farther yet, tho we were 
ſiure to obtain all that we had a Mind to, tho' we 
| were ſure of getting never ſo much by continuing 
the Game, yet when the Light of Life is ſo near 

| going out, and ought to be ſo precious, Le jeu ne 
1 auf pas la Chandelle, The Play is not worth the 
1 Expence of the Candle: After having been long toſt 
| ina Tempeſt, if our Maſts be ſtanding, and we have 
ſtill Sail and Tackling enough to carry us to our 
Port, it is no matter for the want of Streamers and 
Iop-Gallants; Utere velis, Totos pande ſinus. A 
Gentleman in our late Civil Wars, when his Quar- 

ters were beaten up by the Enemy, was taken Priſo- 


ner, and loſt his Life afterwards, only by ſtaying to 


| put on a Band, and adjuſt his Periwig: He would 
| eſcape like a Perſon of Quality, or not at all, and 
| dy'd the noble Martyr of Ceremony and Gentility. ! 
| think your Counſel of Feſtina lente is as ill to a Man 


who is fly ing from the World, as it would have been 
ON | | to 
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to that unfortunate well-bred Gentleman, who was 
ſo cautious as not to fly undecently from his Enemies, 
and therefore I prefer Horace's Advice before yours. 


—— ——Sapere Aude, Incipe | 


Begin; the getting out of Doors is the ,. 

10. 1. 

greateſt Part of the Journey. Varro teaches Agric. 
us that Latin Proverb, Portam itineri lon- 


r | g:/imam eſſe: But to return to Horace, 

) 

| d apere aude, 

f Incipe, vivendi qui recte prorogat horam, 

. Ruſticus expectat dum defluat Amnis, at ille 

x Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis ævum. 

- Begin, be bold, and venture to be wiſe; 

o He who defers this Work from Day to Day, 

7 Does on a River's Bank expecting ſtay, 

r Till the whole Stream, which ſtopp d him, ſhould be 
Ie That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. [gone, 
ie 


ſt Cæ ſur (the Man of Expedition above all others) 
e was ſo far from this Folly, that whenſoever in a 
ir Journey he was to croſs any River, he never went 
id one Foot out of his Way for a Bridge, or a Foord, 
A ora Ferry, but flung himſelf into it immediately, and 
r- | ſwam over; and this is the Courſe we ought to imi- 
o- tate, if we meet with any Stops in our Way to Hap- 
to pineſs. my till the Waters are low, ſtay till ſome 
14 Boats come by to tranſport you, ſtay till a Bridge be 
ad |} Þuilt for you; You had even as good ſtay till the Ri- 
I Þþ ver be quite paſs d. Perſius (who, you ule to ſay, 
an Jou do not know whether he be a good Poet or no, 
en ¶ decauſe you cannot underſtand him, and whom there- 
10 Vor. II. B b | fore 
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fore (I ſay) I know to be not a good Poet) has an 
odd Expreſſion of theſe Procraſt inators, which, me- 
thinks, 1s full of Fancy. 


FamCras Heſternum con ;ſumpſimus, Ecce aliud Cras 


Egerit hos annos. 
| Perſ. Satyr. J. 


Our Yeſterday's To-morrow now is gone, 
And ſtill a new To-morrow does come on, 
We by To-morrows draw up all our Store, 
Till the exhauſted Well can yield no more. 


And now, I think, I am even with you, for your 
Otium cum dignitate, and Feſtina lente, and three 
or four other more of your new Latin Sentences: If 
I ſhoulddraw upon you all my Forces out of Seneca and 
Plutarch upon this Subject, I ſhould overwhelm you, 


but ] leave thoſe as Triarii for your next Charge. 1 


ſhall only give you now a light Skirmiſh out of an 
_—_—_— your ſpecial good Friend, and fo, 
Vale. 


Mart. Lib. 5. Epigr. 59. 


To Morrow you will live, you always cry; 
In what far Country does this Morrow lye, 
That tis ſo mighty long &er it arrive? 
Beyond the Indies does this Morrow live? 
'Tis ſo far fetch'd this Morrow, that I fear 
Twill be both very Old, and very Dear. 
To Morrow I will live, the Fool does ſay; 
To Day it ſelf 's too late, the Wile liv'd Yeſterdaj 


Matl 
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Mart. Lib. 2. Ep. 9o. 


Wonder not, Sir, (you who inſtruct the Town 
In the true Wiſdom of the Sacred Gown) 
That I make haſte to live, and cannot hold 
Patiently out, till I grow rich and old. 

Life for Delays and Doubts no Time does give, 
None ever yet made Haſte enough to Live. 

Let him defer it, whoſe prepoſterous Care 
Omits himſelf, and reaches to his Heir: 

Who does his Father's bounded Stores deſpiſe, 
And whom his own too never can ſuffice. 


My humble Thoughts no glittering Roofs require, 
Or Rooms that ſhine with ought but conſtant Fire. 


I well content the Av rice of my Sight, 

With the fair Gildings of reflected Light: 
Pleaſures abroad, the Sport of Nature yields, 
Her living Fountains, and her ſmiling Fields: 
And then at home, what Pleaſure is't to ſec 

A little cleanly chearful · Family? 

Which if a chaſte Wife crown, no leſs in her, 
Than Fortune, I the Golden Mean prefer. 
Too noble, nor too wiſe, ſhe ſhould not be, 
No, nor too rich, too fair, too fond of me. 
Thus let my Life flide filently away, 

With Sleep all Night, and Quiet all the Day. 


Bba. XI. Of 


Gag: 
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Tar SELF 


I} is a hard and nice Subject for a Man to write of | 
himſelf, it grates his own Heart to ſay any thing | 
ot Diſparagement, and the Reader's Ears to hear any | 
thing of Praiſe from him. There is no Danger from | 
me of offending him in this kind; neither my Mind, | 
nor my Body, nor my Fortune, allow me any Mate- 
rials for that Vanity. Ir is ſufficient, for my own 
Contentment, that they have preſerv'd me from being 
ſcandalous, or remarkable on the defective Side. But 
beſides that, I ſhall here ſpeak of my ſelf, only in | 
relation to the Subject of theſe precedent Diſcourſes, þ 
and ſhall be likelicr thereby to fall into the Contempt, | 
than riſe up to the Eſtimation of moſt People. As far | 
as my Memory can return back into my paſt Life, þ 
before I knew, or was capable of gueſſing what the | 
World, or Glories, or Buſineſs of it were, the na- 
tural Affections of my Soul gave me a ſecret Bent of 
Averſion from them, as ſome Plants are ſaid to turn 
away from others, by an Antipathy imperceptible to 
themſelves, and inſcrutable to Man's Underſtanding 
Even when I was a very young Boy at School, in- 

ſtead of running about on Holy-days, and playing 

with my Fellows; I was wont to ſteal from them, 

and walk into the Fftlds, either alone with a Book; 
or with foine one Companion, if I could find any o 
the ſame Temper. I was then too, ſo much an Ene: 
my to all Conſtraint, that my Maſters could never 
prevail on me, by any Perſuaſions or Encouragements, 
to learn without Bock the common Rules of Gram: 
mar, in which they diſpensd with me alone, becauſ 
they found I made a ſhift to do the uſual Exercil: 
out of my own Reading and Obſervation. That I os 
| the 
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then of the ſame Mind as I am now (which, I con- 
fefs, I wonder at my ſelf) may appear by the latter 
End of an Ode, which I made when I was but thirteen 
Years old, and which was then Printed with many 


| other Verſes. The Beginning of it is Boyiſh, bur of 
| this Part which I here ſet down (if a very little were 
| corrected) I ſhould hardly now be much atham'd. 


IX. 
This only grant me, that my Means may lye 
Too low for Envy, for Contempt too high. 
Some Honour I would have | 
Not from great Deeds, but good alone. 
The unknown are better than ill known. 
Rumour can ope the Grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when't depends 
Not on the Number, but the Choice of Friends. 
* 
Books ſhould, not Buſineſs, entertain the Light; 
And Sleep, as undiſturb'd as Death, the Night. 
My Houſe a Cottage, more 
Than Palace, and ſhould fitting be 
For all my Uſe, no Luxury. 
My Garden painted oer 
With Nature's Hand, not Art's; and Pleaſures yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine Field. 


Xl. 


Thus would I double my Life's fading Space 


For he that runs it well, runs twice his Race. 


B b 3 
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And in this true Delight, | 
Theſe unbought Sports, this happy State, 
I would not fear, nor wiſh my Fate, 

But boldly ſay each Night, 


To Morrow let my Sun his Beams diſplay, 
Or in Clouds hide them; I have liv'd to Day. 


You may ſee by it, Iwas even then acquainted with 
the Poets (for the Concluſion is taken out of Horace; 
and perhaps it was the immature and immoderate Love 


of them which ſtamp'd firſt, or rather engrav'd theſe. 


Characters in me: They were like Letters cut into 
the Bark of a young Tree, which with the Tree ſtil] 
grow proportionably. But, how this Love came to 
be produc'd in me ſo early, is a hard Queſtion: I 
believe I can tell the particular little Chance that fil- 
led my Head firſt with ſuch Chimes of Verſe, as have 


never lince left ringing there: For I remember when | 


I began to read, and to take ſome Pleaſure in it, there 
was wont to lye in my Mother's Parlour (1 know not 
by what accident, for 
any Book but of Devotion) but there was wont to lye 
Spencer's Works; this I happen'd to fall upon, and 


was infinitely delighted with the Stories of the Knights, 
and Giants, and Monſters, and brave Houſes, which] 
I found every where there: (Tho' my Underſtanding} 
had little to do with all this) and by degrees with“ 
the Tinkling of the Rhyme and Dance of the Num- 

bers, ſo that I think I had read him all over before 
Was twelve Years old, and was thus made a Poet as 
irremediably as a Child is made an Eunuch. With 
theſe Affections of Mind, and my Heart wholly {et} 
upon Letters, I went to the Univerſity ; but was ſoon 
torn from thence by that violent publick Storm which 


| would 


herſelf never inher Liferead | 
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| would ſuffer nothing to ſtand where it did, but root” 


ed up every Plant, even from the Princely Cedars to 
me, the Hyſſop. Yet I had as good Fortune as could 
have befallen me in ſuch a Tempeſt; for I was caſt 


| by it into the Family of one of the beſt Perſons, and 


into the Court of one of the beſt Princeſſes in the 


World. Now tho? I was here engag'd in Ways moſt 


contrary to the Original Deſign of my Life, that is, 
into much Company, and no ſmall Buſineſs, and in- 
to a daily Sight of Greatneſs, both Militant and 
Triumphant (for that was the State then of the 
Engliſb and French Courts) yet all this was ſo far 
from altering my Opinion, that it only added the 
Confirmation of Reaſon to that which was before 
but Natural Inclination. I ſaw plainly all the Paint 
of that kind of Life, the nearer I came to it; and 
that Beauty which I did not fall in Love with, 
when, for ought I knew, it was real, was not like 


| to bewitch or entice me, when ] ſaw that it was A- 


dulterate, I met with ſeveral great Perſons, whom 
T liked very well, but could not perceive that any 


| Part of their Greatneſs was to be lik'd or deſir d, 


no more than I would be glad, or content to be in a 


Storm, tho I ſaw many Ships which rid ſafely, and 
| bravely in it. A Storm would not agree with my 
| Stomach, if it did with my Courage; tho'l was in a 
Croud of as good Company as could be found any 
{| where, tho' I was in Buſineſs of great and honoura- 


ble Truſt, tho' I eat at the beſt Table, and enjoy d 


the beſt Conveniences for preſent Subkitance that 
' Ought to be deſir d by a Man of my Condition, in 
| Baniſhment and publick Diſtreſſes; yet I could not 
abſtain from renewing my old School-Boy's Wiſh in 
| a Copy of Verſes to the ſame effe&. 
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vantage from his Majeſty's happy Reſtoration, but 
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Well then; I now do plainly ſee 
This buſie World and I ſhall ne'er agree, &c. 


And I never then propos'd to my ſelfany other Ad- 


4 


the getting into ſome moderately convenient Retreat 
in the Country, which Ithought in that Caſe I might | 
eaſily have compaſs'd, as well as ſome others, who 
with no greater Probabilities or Pretences have ar- 
rivd to extraordinary Fortunes: But I had before 
written a ſhrewd Prophecy againſt my ſelf, and I 
think Apollo inſpird me in the Truth, though not 
in the Elegance of it: 


- Thou neither great at Court, nor in the War, 
Nor at th' Exchange ſhalt be, nor at the wrangling! 
Content thy ſelf with the ſmall barren Praiſe, Bar; 


Which neglected Verſe does raiſe, &c. | 

| | Pindar. Od. Deſtiny, 

However by the failing of the Forces which I had 
expected, I did not quit the Deſign which I had re- 
ſolv'd on, I caſt my ſelf into it A Corps perdue, with-! 
out making Capitulations, or taking Counſel of For- 
tune. But God laughs at a Man, who ſays to his Soul, 
Take thy eaſe: | met preſently not only with} 
many little Incumbrances and Impediments, but with 
ſo much Sickneſs (a new Misfortune to me) as would 
have ſpoil'd the Happineſs of an Emperor as well as 
Mine: Yet I do neither repent nor alter my courſe} 
Non ego perfidum Dixi Sacramentum : Nothing ſhall} 
ſeparate me from a Miſtreſs, which I have lov'd ſol 
long, and have now at laſt marry'd; though ſhe nei- 
ther has brought me a rich Portion, nor liv'd yet fo 
quietly with me as I hop'd from her. * 
„ | —a\ 


—— 
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— Nec ves dulciſſima mundi | 
Nomina, vos Muſz, Libertas, Otia, Libri, 
Hortique Syluveque anima remanente relinquam. 
Nor by me eer ſhall you, 
You of all Names the ſweeteſt, and the beſt, 
You Muſes, Books, and Liberty and Reſt; 


You Gardens, Fields, and Woods forſaken be, 
As long as Life it ſelf forſakes not me. 


But this is a very petty Ejaculation z becauſe I 
have concluded all the other Chapters with a Copy 
of Verſes, I will maintain the Humour to the laſt. 


Martial. L. 10. Ep. 47. 


Vitam que faciunt beatiorem, &c. 


Ince, deareſt Friend, 'tis your defire to ſee 
A true Receipt of Happineſs from me 3 


Theſe are the chief Ingredients, if not all; c 


Take an Eſtate neither too great nor ſmall, 
Which Quantum Sufficit the Doctors call. 
Let this Eſtate from Parents Care deſcend; 
The getting it too much of Life does ſpend. 
Take ſuch a Ground, whoſe Gratitude may be 
A fair Encouragement for Induſtry. 

Let conſtant Fires the Winters fury tame; 
And let thy Kitchens be a Veltal Flame. 
Thee to the Town let never Suit at Law, 
And rarely, very rarely Buſineſs draw. 


Thy 


i 
78% Several Diſcomſes by ray of Eſſays, 
| | Thy active Mind in equal Temper keep, 
Li! In undiſturbed Peace, yet not in Sleep. 
| | Let Exerciſe a vigorous Health maintain, 
| Without which all the Compoſition's vain. 


| | In the ſame Weight Prudence and Innocence take, 
| j Ana of each, does the juſt Mixture make. 
1 But a few Friendſhips wear, and let them be 
| | By Nature and by Fortune fit for thee. 
J Inſtead of Art and Luxury in Food, 
Let Miirth and Freedom make thy Table good. 
If any Cares into thy Day-time creep, 

| At Night, without Wine's Opium, let them fleep. 
| | Let Reſt, which Nature does to Darkneſs wed, 


ith And not Luſt, recommend to thee thy Bed; 
| Be ſatisfy d, and pleas'd with what thou art, 
Act chearfully and well th allotted Part, 
Enjoy the preſent Hour, be thankful for the paſt, 
And neither fear, nor wiſh, th Approaches of the laſt. 


+ * a . 


Martial Book 10. Epigram 96. 


Ii E who have liv'd ſo long among the Great, 
16 Lou wonder to hear talk of a Retreat: 

| | And a Retreat ſo diſtant, as may ſhow 

No thoughts of a Return when once I go. 

Give me a Country, how remote ſoe er, 


Where Happineſs a mod rate Rate does bear, 


Where 


here 
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were Poverty it ſelf in Plenty flows; 3 
And all the ſolid uſe of Riches knows. bes 
The Ground about the Houſe maintains it ez 
The Houſe maintains the Ground about it here. 
Here even Hunger's dear, and a full Board  - 
Devours the vital Subſtance of the Lord. : 
The Land it ſelf does there the Feaſt beſtow, © 
The Land it ſelf muſt here to Market go. 

Three or four Suits one Winter here does waſte, 

| One Suit does there three or four Winters laſt. 

Here every frugal Man muſt oft be cold, 

And little Luke-warm-Fires are to you ſold. 

There Fire's an Element, as cheap and free 

Almoſt as any other of the three. 

Stay you then here, and live among the Great, 
Attend their Sports, and at their Tables eat. 

When all the Bounttes here of Men you ſcore: 

The Places Bounty there, ſhall give me more. 


— 


To the Duke of 8 „ upon bis Marriage 
quith the Lard Fairfax his Daughter. 


I. 


— and Strength together came, 
Even from the Birth with Buckingham z 


The litele active Seeds which ſince are grown 
So fair, ſo large and high, 


788 Several Diſcourſes by way of Eſſays, 
With Life it ſelf were in him ſown; 
Honour and Wealth ſtood like the Midwifes by, 

To take the Birth into their happy Hands, 
And wrapp'd him warm in their rich ſwadling Bands: 
To the great Stock the thriving Infant ſoon 

Made greater Acquiſitions of his own; 
With Beauty generous Goodneſs he Combin'd, 
Courage to Strength, Judgment to Wit he join'd; 
He pair'd, and match'd his Native Virtues right, 
Both to improve their Uſe, and their Delight. 

1 

O bleſt Conjunction of the faireſt Stare, 

That Shine in Human Nature's Sphere! 
But O! what envious Cloud your Influence bars, 

| Ill Fortune, what doſt thou do there? 

Hadſt thou the leaſt of Modeſty, 
'Thoud'ſt be aſham'd that we ſhould ſee 
Thy deform'd Looks, and Dreſs, in ſucha Company: 
Thou wert deceiv'd, raſh Goddeſs, in thy Hate, 

If thou didſt fooliſhly believe 
That thou could'ſt him of ought deprive, 

But, what Men hold of thee, a great Eſtate. 
And here indeed thou to the full didſt ſnew 

All that thy Tyrant Deity could do, 
His Virtues never did thy Power obey, 
Ii! In diſſipating Storms, and routed Battels they 
| Did cloſe and conſtant with their Captain ſtay ; 


They 
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They with him into Exile went, 
And kept their Home in Baniſhment. 
The noble Youth was often forc'd to flee 
From the inſatiate Rage of thee, 
Diſguiſed, and Unknown; 
In all his Shapes they always kept their own, 
Nay, with the Foil of Darkneſs, brighter ſhone, 
And might Unwillingly have done, 
But, that juſt Heav'n thy wicked Will abhorr'd, 
What Virtues moſt deteſt, might have betray'd their 
| III. [ Lord. 
Ah ſlothful Love, could'ſt thou with Patience ſee 
Fortune uſurp that flow'ry Spring from thee ; 
And nip thy roſie Seaſon with a Cold, 
That comes too ſoon, when Life's ſhort Year grows old, 
Love his groſs Error ſaw at laſt, | 
And promis'd large Amends for what was paſt, 
He promis'd, and has done it, which is more 
Than I, who knew him long, &er knew him do before- 
H' has done it Nobly, and we muſt confeſs 
Could do no more, though h' ought to do no leſs. 
What has he done? He has repaid 
The Ruins which a luckleſs War did make, 
And added to it a Reward 
Greater than Conqueſt for its ſhare could take. 
His whole Eſtate could not ſuch Gain produce, 
Had it laid out a hundred Years at ule. 


IV. Now 


790 Several Diſcourſes by way of Eſſays, 
Iv. 

Now Bleſlings to thy Noble Choice betide, 
Happy, and Happy-making Bride. 

Though thou art born of a Victorious Race, 

And all their rougher Victory doſt grace I 
With gentle Triumphs of thy Face, 

Permit us, in this milder War, to prize 

No leſs thy yeilding Heart, than thy Victorious Eyes. 

Nor doubt the Honour of that Field, 

Where thou didſt firſt o ercome, e er thou didſt yield. 
And tho thy Father's Martial Name | 
Has fill'd the Trumpets and the Drums of Fame, | 

Thy Husband triumphs now no leſs than he, 

And it may juſtly queſtion'd be, 
Which was the Happieſt Conqueror of the three. 

F. 

There is in Fate (which none but Poets ſee) 
There 1s in Fate the nobleſt Poetry, 

And ſhe has ſhown,Great Duke, her utmoſt Art in thee; 
For after all the Troubles of thy Scene, 
Which ſo confus d, and intricate have been, 

She has ended with this Match thy Tragicomedy ; 

We all admire it, for the Truth to tell, 

Our Poet Fate ends not all Plays ſo well; 

But this ſhe as her Maſter-piece does boaſt, 
And ſo indeed She may; 

For in the middle Acts, and Turnings of the Play, 
Alas! we gave our Heroe up for loſt, 
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All Men, I ſee, this with Applauſe receive, 
And now let me have leave, 
AServant of the Perſon, and the Art, 
To Speak this Prologue to the ſecond Part. 


Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris. 


IC, O Viator, ſub Lare parvulo, 
Couleius Hic eff Conditus, Hic Facet 
Defunctus humani Laborts 

Sorte, ſupervacuaque vita, 
Non Indecora pauperie Nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoque dilectis popello 
Divitiis animoſus hoſtis. 


. Poſſis ut illum dicere mortuum, 


En Terra jam nunc Quantula ſufficit ? 
Exempta ſit Curtis, viator, 
Terra ſit illa Levis, precare. 
Hic ſparge Flores, ſparge breves Roſas, 
Nam Vita gaudet Mortua Floribus, 
Herbiſque Odoratis Corona 
Vatis adhuc Cinerem Calentem. 
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PREFACE 
Comedy, call d the Guardian, and made by me when I was 
very Toung, was Acted formerly at Cambridge, and ſe- 
veral times after privately during the Troubles, as I am told, 
with good Approbation, as it has been lately too at Dublin. There 
being many Things in it which 1 diſlik'd,' and finding my ſelf for 
ſome Days idle, and alone in the Country, 1 fell upon the chan- 
ging of it almoſt wholly, as now it is, and as it was pla) d ſince 
at his Royal Highneſs s Theatre under this new Name. It met 
at the firſt Repreſentation with no favourable Reception, and [ 
think there was ſomething of Faction againſt it, by the early As- 
pearance of ſone Mens Diſapprobation before they had ſeen enough 
of it to build their Diſlike upon their Fudgment. Afterwards it 
got ſome Ground, and found Friends as well as Aaverſaries. In 
which Condition I ſhould willingly let it die, if the main Imputa- 
tion under which it ſuffer'd, had been ſhot only againſt my Wit 
or Art in theſe Matters, and not directed againſt the tendereſt 
Parts of Human Reputation, good Nature, good Manners, and 
Piety it ſelf. The firft Clamour which ſome malicious Perſons 
rais d, and made a great Noiſe with, was, That it was a Piece 
intended for Abuſe and Satyre-againſt the King's Party. Good 
God ! Againſt the King's Party ? After having ſerv'd it twenty 
Years during all the time of their Misfortunes and Aflictions, 
1 muſt be a very raſh and imprudent Perſon if I choſe out that of 
their Reſtitution to begin a Quarrel with them. I muſt be too 
much a Madman to 3 truſted with ſuch an edg'd Tool as Co- 
medy. But firſt, why ſhould either the whole Party (as it was 
once diſtinguiſh'd by that Name, which I hope is aboliſh'd now by 
Univerſal Loyalty) or any Man of Virtue or Honour in it, be- 
live themſelves injur d or at all concern d, by the Repreſenta- 
tion of the Faults and Follies of a few who in the general Divi- 
fron of the Nation had crowded in among them? In all mix'd 
A | Num- 
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Numbers (which is the Caſe of Parties) nay, in the moſt entire 
and continu d Bodies there are often ſome degenerated and cor- 
rupted Parts, which may be caſt away from that, and even cut 
off from this Unity, without any Infeition of Scandal to the re- 
maining Body. The Church of Rome with all her Arrogance, 
and her wide Pretences of Certainty in all Truths, and E 

tion from all Errors, does not clap on this enchanted Armour of 
Infallibility upon all her particular Subjects, nor is offended at the 
Reproof of her greateſt Doctors. We are not, 1 hope, become 
ſuch Puritans our ſelves as to aſſume the Name of the Congre- 
gation of the Spotleſs. It is hard for any Party to be ſo [ll as 
as that no Good, impoſſible to be ſo Good as that no Ill, ſhould be 
Found among them. And it has been the perpetual Privilege of 
Satyre and Comedy, to run their Vices and Follies, though not 
their Perſons, ont of the Sanctuary of any Title. A Cowardly 
ranting Soldier, an Ignorant Charlatanical Doctor, a fooliſh 
Cheating Lawyer, a ſilly Pedantical Scholar, have always been, 
and ſtill are the Principal Subjects of all Comedies, wo oth 72 
Scandal given to thoſe Honourable Profeſſions, or even taken by 
their ſevereſt Profeſſors. And, if any good Phyſician or Divins 
ſhowld be offended with me here 1 inveighing againſt a Quack, 
or for finding Deacon Soaker too often in the Butteries, my Re- 
ſpect and Reverence to their Callings ould make me troubled at 
their Diſpleaſure, but I could not abſtain from taking them for 
very Cholerick and Quarreſſome Perſons. What does this there- 
fore amount to, if it were true which is objected? But it is far 
from being ſo; for the Repreſentation of two Sharks about the 
Town (Fellows merry and ingenious enough, aud therefore ad- 
mitted into better Companies than they deſerve, yet withal two 
very Scounarels, which is no unfrequent Character at London) 
the Repreſentation I ſay of theſe as Pretended Officers of the Royal 
Army, was made for no other purpoſe but to ſhow the World, 
that the Vices and Extravagances imputed vulgarly to the Cava- 
liers, were really committed by Aliens who only uſurp'd that 
Name, and endeavour d to cover the Reproach of their Indigency 
or Infamy of their Actions with ſo hononrable 4 Title. So that 
the Buſineſs was not here to correct or cut off any natural Bran. 
ches, though never ſo corrupted or luxuriant, but to ſeparate and 
caſt away that Vermin which by ſticking ſo cloſe to them had done 
greas and conſiderable Prejudice both to the Beauty aud my 
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of the Tree; and this Ss as plainly ſaid and as often inculcated, 
as if one ſhould write round about a Sign, This is a Dog, This is 
a Dog, out of over-much Caution leſt ſome might happen to mi- 
ſtake it for 4 Lion. Therefore when this Calumny could not hold 
(For the Caſe is clear, and will take no Colour) ſome others 
Sought out a ſubtler Hint to traduce me upon the ſame Score, 
and were angry that the Perſon whom I made a true Gentleman, 
and one both of conſiderable Quality and Sufferings in the Royal 
Party, ſbould not have a fair and noble Character throughout, 
but ſhould ſubmit in his great Extremities to wrong his Neice 
for his own Relief. This is a refin'd Exception, ſuch as J lit- 
tle foreſaw, nor ſhould with the Dulneſs of my uſual Charity, 
have found out againſt another Man in twenty Tears. The 
truth is, I did not intend the Character of a Hero, one of ex- 
emplary Virtue, and, as Homer often terms ſuch Men, Un- 
b le, but an ordinary jovial Gentleman, commonly call d 4 
Good-Fellow, one not ſo conſcientious as to ſtarve rather than do 


the leaſt Injury, and yet endow'd with ſo much ſenſe of Honour, 


as to refuſe, when that Neceſſity was remov d, the Gain of five 
thouſand Pounds which he might have taken from his Neice by 
the rigour of a Forfeiture; and let the Frankneſs of this latter 
Generofity ſo expiate for the former Frailty, as may make us not 
A ſbam d of his Company, for if his true Metal is but equal to 
his Allay, it will not indeed render him ane of the ſineſt ſorts of 
Men, but it will make him Current, for ought I know, in any 


Party that ever yet was in the World. If you be to chaſe Parts 


for a Comedy ont of any noble or elevated Rank, of Perſons, the 
moſt proper for that Work are the worſt of that Kind. Comedy 
is humble of her Nature, and has always been bred low, ſo that 
ſhe knows not how to behave her ſelf with the Great and Accom- 
pliſh'd. She does not pretend to the brish_ and bold Qualities of 
Wine, but to the Stomachal Acidity of Vinegar, and therefore is 
beſt plac'd among that ſort of People which the Romans call, The 
Lees of Romulus. If I had deſign'd here the Celebration of the 
Virtues of our Friends, I would have made the Scene nobler wherg 
I intended to erect their Statues. They ſhould have ſtood in 
Odes, and Tragedies, and Epick Poems, (neither have I totally 
omitted thoſe great Teſtimonies of my Eſteem of them) Sed nurc 
non erat his Locus, &c. Aud ſo much for this little ſpiny Ob- 
jection which & Man cannot ſee without a M, agnifying-Glaſe 
| Cc 3 4 
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The next is enough to knock a Man down, and accuſes me of na 
leſs than Prophaneneſs. Prophane, to deride the Hypocrifie of 
thoſe Men whoſe Skulls are not yer bare upon the Gates ſince the 
public and juſt Puniſhment of it? But there is ſome Imitation 
of Scriptere-Phraſes; God forbid; There is no Repreſentation of 
rhe true Face of Scripture, but only of that Vixard which theſe 
Hypocrites ( that is, by Interpretation, Attors with a Vizara) 
draw upon it. Is it prophane to ſpeak of Harriſon's return ro 
Life again, when ſome of his Friends really profeſt their Belief 
of it, and be himſelf had been ſaid te promiſe it? A Man may 
ve ſo imprudentiy ſcrupulous as to find Prophaneneſs in any thing, 
either ſaid or written, by applying it under ſome Similitude or 
other to ſome Expreſſions in Scripture. This Nicety is both vain 
and endleſs, But I call God to witneſs, That rather than one 
Tittle ſhould remain among all my Writings, which, according 
ro my ſevereſt Fudgment, ſhould be found guilty of the Crime 
ovjetted, Iould my ſelf burn and extinguiſh them all together. 
Nothing is ſo deteſtably leud and wretchleſs as the Deriſion of 
things ſacred, and would be in me more unpardonabie than any 
Man elſe, who have endeavour'd to root out the ordinary Weeds 
of Poetry, and to plant it almoſt wholly with Divinity. I am ſo 
Far from allowing any looſe or irreverent Expreſſions, in Matters 
of that Religion which believe, that I am ver) tender in this 
Point, even for the groſſeſt Errors of Conſcientious Perſons; they 
are the propereſt Object (methinks) both of our Pity and Charity 
tos; they are the innocent and white Sett aries, in compariſon of 
another kind who engraft Pride upon Ignorance, Tyranny upon 
Liberty, and upon all their Hereſies, Treaſon and Rebellion. 
Theſe are Principles ſo deſtruttive to the Peace and Society of 
Man ind, that they deſerve to be purſu'd by our ſerious Hatred, 
and the putting a Mask of Sanctity upon ſuch Devils, is ſo Ridi- 
culpus, that it ought to be pron” to Contempt and Laughter. 
They are indted Prophane, who counterfeit the Softneſs of the 
Voice of Holineſs, to diſguiſe the Roughneſs of the Hands of Im- 
piety, and not they, who with Reverence to the thing which o- 
thers diſſemble, deride nothing but their Diſſimulation. If ſome 
Piece of an admirable Artiſt ſhould be ill Cpy d, even to Ridi- 
culouſneſs, by an ignorant Hand, and another Painter ſhould 
undertake to draw that Copy, and make it yet more Ridiculous, 
te ſhew apparently the Difference of the two Works, and Defor- 
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wity of the latter, will not every Man ſee plainly, that the A 
buſe is intended to the fooliſh Imitation, and not to the excellent 
Original? I might ſay much more to confute and confound thus 
very falſe and malicious Accuſation; but this is enough, I hope, 
to clear the Matter, and is, I am afraid, too much for a Pre- 
face to a Work of ſo little Conſideration. As for all other Ob- 
jections, which have been, or may be made againſt the Invention 
or Elocution, or any thing elſe which comes under the Critical 
Juriſdiction, let it ſtand or fall as it can anſwer for it ſelf, fur 
1 do not lay the great ſtreſs of my Reputation upon a Structure of 
this Nature, much leſs upon the ſlight Reparations only of an old 
and unfa ſhionable Building. There is no Writer but may fail 
ſometimes in point of Wit, and it is no leſs frequent for the Au- 
ditors to fail in point of Fudgment, I perceive plainly, by daily 
Experience, that Fortune is Miſtreſs of the Theatre, as Tully 
ſays it is of all Popular Aſſemblies. No Man can tell ſometimes 
from whence the Inviſible Winds riſe that move them. There are 
a multitude of People, who are truly and only Spectators at a Play, 
without any uſe of their Underſtanding, and theſe carry it ſomer. 
times by the Strength of their Numbers. There are others wha 
uſe their Underſtandings too much; who think it 4 ſign of Heal 
neſs and Stupidity, to let any thing paſs by them unattack'd, and 
that the Honour of their Judgments ( as ſome Brutals imagine 
of their Courage, conſiſts in Quarrelling with every thing. We 
are therefore wonderful wiſe Men, and have a fine Buſmeſs of it, 
we who ſpend our time in Poetry, I do ſometimes laugh. and. 
am often angry with my ſelf, when I think on it, and if I ha 
a Son inclin'd by Nature to the ſame Folly, I believe I ſhould 
bind him from it by the ſtricteſt Conjurations of a paternal Bleſ- 
ſing. For what can be more Ridiculous, than to labour to give 
Men Delight, whilſt they labour, on their Part more earneſtly, 
to take Offence? To expoſe ones ſelf voluntarily and frankly to 
all the Dangers of that narrow Paſſage to unprofitable Fame, 
which is defended by rude Multitudes of the Ignorant, and by 
armed Troops of the Malicious? If we do ill, many diſcover 
it, and all deſpiſe us; if we do well, but few Men find it out, 
and fewer entertain it kindly. 1f we commit Errors, there is 
no Pardon; if we could do Wonders, there would be but liitle 
Thanks, and that too extorted from unwilling Givers, But 
ſome perhaps may ſay, Was it 2 always thus Do you expett 
| Le 4 | 4 


* PREFACE: 


A particular Privilege, that was never yet enjoy'd by any Poet f 
Were the ancient Grecian, or 6 ang Authors, was Vir- 
gil hemſelf exempr from this Paſſibility, Qui multis melior 
quam tu fuit, — rebus, Who was, in many things, thy 
Better far, thou impudent Pretender? As was ſaid by Lucretius 
30.4 Perſon, who took_it ill that he was to die, though he had 
ſeen ſo many do it before him, who better deſery'd Immortality, 
aud this is to repine at the natural Condition of a Living Poet, 
as he did at that of a Living Mortal. I do not only achnow- 
ledge the Pre-eminence of Virgil (whoſe Footſteps I adore) but 
Alan to many of his Roman Brethren, and I confeſs, Tha 
even they, in their own times, were not ſo ſecure from the 
Aſſaxlts of Detraction (though Horace brags at laſt, Jam den- 
te minus mordeor invido) bat then the Barkings of 4 
were drown'd in the Applauſe of all the reſt of the World, and 
the Poiſon of their Bitings extinguiſh'd by the Antidote of great 
Rewards, and great Encouragements, which is a way of caring . 

non out of uſe, and I really profeſs, That I neither expect, nor 
think I deſerve it. Indolency would ſerve my turn inſtead of 
Pleaſure; but the Caſe is not ſo well; for though I comfort my 
felf with ſome Aſſurance of the Favour and Affection of very 
| candid and good natur d (and yet too judicious and even 
Critical) Perſons, yet this I do affirm, That from all which 
J have written I never receiv'd the leaſt Benefit, or the leaſt 
Advantage, but, on the contrary, have felt ſometimes the Effect: 
ef Malice and Misfortanc. | 
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PROLOGUE 


\ S when the Midland Sea is no where clear 
ht 


From dreadful Fleets of Tunis and Argier, 
ch Coaſt about, to all they meet with Foes, © 


And upon which nought can be got but Blows, © 
The Merchant-Ships ſo much their Paſſage donbt, 
That, tho full-freighted, none dares venture out, 
And Trade decays, and Scarcity enſues : 
uſt ſo the timo'rous Wits of late refuſe, 
Tho' laded, to put forth upon the Stage, 
Aﬀrighted by the Criticks of this Ape. 
It is a Party numerous, watchful, bold ; an 
They can from nought, which ſails in ſight ,vith-hold,. 
Nor do their cheap, tho mortal, Thunder ſpare 
They foot, alas, with Wind-Guns, charg'd with Air. 
But yet, Gentlemen Criticks of Argier, 
For your own Int'reſt Id adviſe ye here, 
To let this little forlorn Hope go by, 
Safe and untouch'd. That — not be wh 1 cry) 
If ye be wiſe, it muſt ; — tell ye why. 
There are 7,8, 9, 
Ten Plays at leaf}, which wait but for a Wind, 
And the glad News that we the Enemy miſs, 
And thoſe are all your own if you ſpare this. 
Some are but new trimm'd up, others quite New, 
Some by known Shipwrights built, and others tao 
By that great Author made, who-eer he be, 
That ſtiles himſelf Perſon of Quality. 
All theſe, if we miſtarry here to Day, 
Will rather 'till they rot in th Harbour ſtay, 
Na ys they will back again, tho they were come 
Ev'n to their laſt as + fe Road, the Tyring-room. 
Therefore again 1 ſay, if you be wiſe, 


Let this for once paſs free, let it ſuffice 


That 


PROLOGUE. 


That we, your Sov reign Pow'r Here to od ow, © 
Thus humbly e er we paſs, ſtrike Sail to you. 


Added at Court. 1 : 


4 
Tay, Gentlemen; what I have ſaid, was all 
but forc d Submiſſion, which I now recal. 
Zere all but Pirates now again; for here | 
Does the true Sou'reign of the Seas appear, 
The Sovereign of theſe narrow Seas of Mit; 
Tis his own Thames; he knows and governs it. 
'Tis his Dominion, and Domain; as he 
Nleaſes, tis either Shut to us, or Free. 
Not only if his Paſs-port we obtain, 
Me fear no little Rovers of the Main 
But if our Neptune his calm Viſage ſhow, 
No Wave ſhall dare to Riſe, or Wind to Blow. 


—— 


The nes. 
Ca Folly, a Gentleman whoſe Eſtate was confiſcated 


in the late Troubles, 

Mrs. Aurelia, his Daughter, 

Mrs. Lxcia, his Neice, left to his Tuition. 

Cutter, a merry, ſharking Fellow about the Town, pretend- 
ing to have been a Colonel in the King's Army. 

Form, his Companion, and ſuch another Fellow, pretending 
to have been a Captain. | 
Mr. Pay, a young, rich, brisk Fop, pretending to extraordi- 
nary Wit, Suiter to Mrs, Lucia. Ti 

Mr. Truman Senior, an old, teſty, covetous Gentleman. 

Mr. Truman Junior, his Son, in Love with Mrs. Lucia. 

Mrs. Barebottle, a Sope-boiler's Widow, who had bought 
Folly's Eſtate, a pretended Saint. 

Mrs. Tabitha, her Daughter. ä 

Mrs. Jane, Mrs. Lxcia's Maid, a little Jaughing Fp. 

Mr. Soaker, a little fudling Deacon. 

Several Servants. 8 


The SCENE LONDON, in the Year 1658. | 
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Coleman- Street. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 
Enter Truman Junior. 
hn © has hard, alas, is that young Lo- 


Jun. ver's Fate, 
. Who has a Father covetous and cho- 

lerick! b | 

What has he made me ſwear ?—— 

I dare not think upon the Oath, leſt I ſhould keepit— 

Never to ſee my Miſtreſs more, or hear or ſpeak 

Without his Leave; and farewel then the Uſe of 
Eyes and Ears | 

And all this Wickedneſs I ſubmitted to, 

For fear of being diſinherited; 

For fear of loſing Dirt and Droſs, I loſe 

My Miſtreſs— There's a Lover! Fitter much 


For Hell, than thouſand Perjuries could make him. 
Fit to be made th Example which all Women 


Should reproach Men with, when themſelves grow 
"5" * d 


Let 
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Tet ſhe, the good and charitable Lucia, 

Wirh ſuch a Bounty as hath only been 

Practis d by Heav'n, and Kings inſpird from thence, 
Forgives ſtill, and ſtill loves her perjur'd Rebel. 

Ell to my Father ſtrait, and ſwear to him 
Ten thouſand Oaths, ne er to obſerve that wicked one 
Which he has extorted from me Here he comes; 
And my weak Heart, already us'd to Falſhood, 
Begins to waver. | | 


SCENE I. : 
Enter Truman Senior, and Truman Fun. 


Trum. ſen. Well, Dick, you know what you ſwore 
to me yeſterday, and ſolemnly. | 

I ha' been confidering, and confidering all Night, 
Dick, for your good; and methinks, ſuppoſing 1 
were a young Man again, and the Caſe my own (for 
I love to be juſt in all things) methinks tis hard for 
a young Man, I ſay, who has been a Lover, ſo long 
as you ha' been, to break off on a ſudden. Am I in 
the right or no, Dick? Do you mark me? ; 
Trum. jun. Hard, Sir; tis harder much than any 
Death prolong d by Tortures. "WE 

Tram. ſen. Why ſo I thought; and thErefore out 
o' my Care for your Eaſe, I have hit upon an Expe- 
dient, that I think will ſalve the matter ! 

Trum. jun. And I will thank you for it more, Sir, 
than for the Life you gave me. 

Trum. ſen. Why! well ſaid, Dzck, and I am glad 
with all my Heart I thought upon't; in brief, tis 

his, Dick ; ; 

] ba found out another Miſtreſs for you. 

Trum. jun. Another? Heav'n forbid, Sir! 

Trum ſen. Ay; another, Good-man Jack Sawce; 
marry come up; wo'nt one of my chuſing ferve your 

| l | | turn, 
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turn, as well as one of your own; ſure I am the 
older Man, Jack Sawce, and ſhould be the wiſer! 
Trum. jun. But Nature, Sir, that's wiſer than all 
Mankind, | 11774 KELTY 
Is Miſtreſs in the Choice of our Affect ions. 
Affections are not rais d from outward Reaſons, but 
inward Sympathies. 
Tram. ſen. Very well, Diel, if you be a dutiful 
Son to me, you ſhall have a good Eſtate, and ſo has ſne; 
There's Sympathy for you now; but I perceive 
You're hank'ring ſtill after Mrs. Lucy. Mats 
Do, do! forſwear your ſelf; do, damn your ſelf, 
and be a Beggar too; ſure, I would never undo my 
ſelf by Perjury; if I had a mind to go to Hell, Com- 
well ſhould make me a Lord for't! ay, and one of 
his Council too; I'd never be damn'd for nothing, for 
a Whim-wham in a Coif. But to be ſhort, the Per- 
ſon I deſign for you is Mrs. Tabitha Barebottle, our 
Neighbour, the Widow's Daughter. What do you 
ſtart at, Surah? Ay, Sirrah, Jack-an-apes, if you 


| ſtart when your Father ſpeaks to you. 


Trum. jun. You did not think her Father once, 
I'm ſure, a fit Perſon for your Alliance, when he 
plunder'd your Houſe: in Hart fordſbire, and took a- 
way the very Hop-poles, pretending they were Arms 


' r00, 


Trum. ſen. He was a very Rogue, that's the Truth 
ont, as to the Buſineſs between Man and Man; but 
as to God-ward he was always counted an upright 
Man, and very devour. But that's all one, I'm 
he'as rais'd a fine Eſtate out of Nothing, by his In- 
duſtry in theſe Times: An' I had not been a Beaſt 
too but Heav'n's Will be done, I could not ha 
don't with a good Conſcience. Well, Dick, III go 
talk with her Mother about this Matter, and exa- 

mine 
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mine fully what her Eſtate is, for unleſs it prove a 
good one, III tell you true, Dick, I'm o' your Opt- 
nion, not to marry ſuch a Rogue's Daughter. 
Trum. jun. I beſeech you Sir [ Exit Trum. ſen. 
It is in vain to ſpeak to him 
Tho? I, to ſave this Dunghill, an Eſtate, 
Have done a Crime like theirs, by 
Who have abjur d their King for the ſame Cauſe, 
I will not yet, like them, purſue the Guilt, 
And in thy Place, Lucia, my lawful Sov'reign, 
Set up a low and ſcandalous Uſurper! 


Enter Servant. 


Serv. Tis well the old Man's juſt gone. There's 
a Gentlewoman without, Sir, deſires to ſpeak one 
Word with you. Dh 
Trum. jun. With me? Who ist? 

Serv. It ſhould be Mrs. Lucia by her Voice, Sir, 
but ſhe's veil'd all over. 
Will you pleaſe to ſee her, Sir? 

Trum. jun. Will I ſee her? Blockhead? 
Les, go out and kneel to her, 


And pray her to come in. [Exit Serv. 
"PRs SCENE II. 
Enter Lucia veiÞPd. 


_ » Traum. jun. This is a Favour, Madam! 

That I as little hop'd, as I am able , | 

To thank you for it But why all this muffling ? 

Why a Diſguiſe, Deareſt, between us? A 

Unleſs to encreaſe my Deſire firſt, and then my Joy 
to ſee thee, | 

Thou caſt this ſubtle Night before thy 0 

And now like one ſcorch'd with ſome raging Fever, 

Upon whoſe Flames no Dew of Sleep has fall'n, 


— 


N 
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Jo keep it were a Sin Dear Madam 
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I do begin to quarrel with the Darkneſs, | 
And blame the ſlothful Riſing of the Morn; | 
And with more Joy ſhall welcome it, than they ; 
Whoſe icy Dwelhngs the cold Bear o'erlooks, 
When after half the Year's Winter and Night, 
Day and the Spring at-once ſalutes their Sight! 
Thus it appears, thus like thy matchleſs Beauty, 

| [Offers to pull of the Vail. 
When this black Cloud is vaniſh'd. 
Why d'ye ſhrink back, my deareſt? 
I prithee let me look a little upon thee : 4 
'Tis all the Pleaſure Love has yet allow d me, | 
And more than Nature does in all things elſe. 
At leaſt ſpeak to me; well may I call it Night, 
When Silence too thus joins 1t ſelf with Darkneſs. 
Ha! I had quite forgot the curſed Oath I made—— 
Piſh!, What's an Oath forc'd from a Lover's Tongue? 
'T'is not recorded in Heav'n's dreadful Book, 
But ſcatter d looſely. by the Breath that made it: 
Away with it; to make it was but a Raſhneſs, 


Hat: let's ſee this then firſt! LAG ed. Dol | 
[Offers ain, but ſhe refuſes, and gives him a Note. 


He reads] Lon know I have forgiven your um- 
kind Oath to your Father, and ſhall never ſuffer 
you "to, be perjur'd.' I come only to let yon know, 
the Phyſician and the *Pothecary will do this Morn- 
ing what we propos'd; be . at hand, there 
ſboulu be occaſion for your Preſence: I dare not ſlay 

one Minute. Farewel. IH; 1 2 


Now thouſand Angels wait upon thee, Lucia, 
And thouſand Bleſſings upon all thou doſt. 

Let me but kiſs your Hand, and III diſmiſs you. 
Ah cruel Father, when thou mad'ſt the Oath, 


Thou 
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Thou little thought'ſ that thou hadſt left 
Such Bleſſings for me out of it. [Exeunt. 


S CEN E IV. 


Enter Col. Jolly in an Indian Gown and Night-Cap, 
with Will. his Man. 


* Give me the Pills; what ſaid the Door, 
: 

Will. He ſaid a great deal, Sir, but I was not Do- 

Qor enough to underſtand half of it. 

Foll. A Man may drink, he 295 for al theſe 
Baubles? | 

Will. He's ill advis'd if he give your Worſhip drink 
ing Pills, for when you were drinking laſt together, | 
a Fit took you to beat the Doctor, which your Wor- | 
ſhip told him was a new Diſeaſe. | 

- Foll. He was drunk then himſelf firſt, and ſpoke | 
falſe Latin, which becomes a Doctor worſe _ a | 1 
beating. But he does not remember that, I hope 

Will I think he does, Sir, for he ſays the i Pills 
Are to purge black Choler! 

Foll. Ay, Melancholy; I ſhall ha* need of chen I 
then, for my old Purger of Melancholy, Canary, will f 
grow. too dear for me ſhortly; my own Eſtate was n 
— for bein ing with the King at. xfard. A Curſe t. 

pon an old Dunce.that harp muſt be going to Ox - | uv 


= n Lears! My Neighbour, I thank him, a 
ear-the-Lor y goo 1 a Saint and a/ ta 
Sope-boiler, bought it; but he's dead, and boiling t 


now himſelf, that's the beſt of tʒ there's a Cavalier's 
Comfort! If his damnable Wife now would mar = 

me, it would return again, as I hope all things 

at laſt; and even that too were as hard a Compoſiti- 
on for ones own, as ever was made at Haberdafpers- in 


2220 but hang her, ſhe'll ha” none o me, unlefs I 
were \ 
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were True Rich and Counterfeit Godly z let her go 
to her Husband; (ſo much for that | Takes a Pill. 
It does not go down ſo glib as an Egg in Muskadine). 
Now when my Neice's Portion too goes out o 
Hands, which | can keep but till a handſome Wen 
of eighteen pleaſes to marry (a pitiful ſlender Te- 
nure, that's the Truth*on't). I ha' nothing to do. but 
to live by Plots for the King, or at leaft to be hang d 
by em. (So, go thou too) [ Takes the twoother Pills. 
Well, ſomething muſt be done, unleſs a Man could 
get true Gems by drinking; or, like a Mouſe in a 
Cheeſe, make himſelf a Houfe by eating. 

I Vill. Did you ſend for Colonel Cutter and Captain 
orm, to come and keep me Company this Morning 
that I take Phyſick? They Il be loth to come to Day, 


I there's ſo little hope o drinking here. 
Mil. They ſaid they would be here, Sir, before 
| || this rimes/ © Ae en een eee IG 
s Some Morning's Draught, I believe, has intercept» 
| rem NEG) TRI NAD | 

Foll. I could repent now heartily, but that twould 
+ | look as if I were compell'd tot; and beſides, if it 
1 Þ| ſhould draw me to Amendment, twould undo me 
s now, till I ha' gotten ſomething. *Tis a hard cafe 
e | to wrong my pretty Neice; but unleſs I get this 
„wicked Widow, I and my Daughter muſt ſtarve elſe; 
1, and that's harder yet: Neceſſity is, as I take it, Fa- 
a / || tality, and that will excuſe all things. O!] Here 
g | they are! * 1. e 
4 SCENE V. 


Enter Coll. Jolly, Col. Cutter, Capt. Worm. L 
Foll. Welcome! Men o War, what News abroad 


in Town? | 7 
Cut. Brave News i faith, it arriv'd but Ta 
7 
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hy an Iriſb Prieſt, that came over in the Habit of a 
| Fiſh-wife, a cunning Fellow, and a Man o' Bufineſs, 
bes to lye Lieger here for a whole Iriſh College be- 
| -Fond Sea, — do all their Affairs of State. The 

Toprain {poke with him hſt — at the Blue-An- 


” — 3 Well, and what is? 0 
orm Why, Buſineſs is afloat again; the King 
has muſter'd five and twenty thouſand Men in 
Flanders, as tall Fellows as any are in Chriſtendom. 
: :Z0ll. APox upon you for a Couple of groſs Cheats! 
I wonder from what Fools in what blind N yo 
ger a Dinner for this Stuff. 
Cut. Nay, there's another: News that's 8 ftranger 
yet, but for that let the Captain anfwer.' +... 
Mor. ] confeſs I ſhould ha' thought it very ridicu- 
dous, but that 1 faw. it from-a good Had beyond 
Sea, under Black and White, and all in —— 14 
+ Folh O it can't miſs then; what may it be, pray? 
Hor. Why, that the Emperor of Muſcovy has pro- 
mis d to land ten thouſand Bears 1 in England to over 
run the Country. | 
+ Fol. Oh! that's in revenge of the late * 
Murder of their Brethren here I warrant. you. 
Cut. Why, Colonel, Things will come about again: 
We {ball have another Bout for't ! | 
Joll. Why all this to a Friend that knows you; 
where were thy former Bouts, I prithee, Caller; 
Where didſt — ever ſerve the King, and when? 
Cut. Why every where; and the laſt time at Vor- 
ceſter. If 1 never ſerv'd him ſince, the Fault's not 
mine; an' there had been any Action 
Foll. At Worceſter, Cutter? Prithee how got ſt 
Than thither ? 


Cut. Why, as you and all other Gentlemen N= 
. | 3 K 


— 
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ha ' done; I carry'd him in a Troop; of Reformado 


Ns nt moſt of them had been under my Command 
efore! 1 | 
Foil. Ill be ſworn they were Reformado Tapſters 
then; but how got'ſt thou off?ʒ́ mQ _ 2 8 
Cut. Why, as the King himſelf, and all the reſt of 
the great ones; in a Diſguiſe, if you'll,needs know't. 
Wor. He's very cautious; Colonel, he as kept it 


ever ſince. ; 


Joll. That's too long ifaith, Cutter; prithee take 
one Diſguiſe now more at laſt, and put thy ſelf into 
the Habit of a Gentleman. 

Cut. I'll anſwer no more Prithees; Is this the 
Morning's-Draught you ſent for me to? 

Fell. No, I ha' better News for ye both, than ever 


ye had from a good Triſh Hand; the Truth is I have 


a Plot for you, which if it take, ye ſhall no more 
make monſtrous Tales from Bruges to revive your 
ſinking Credits in loyal Ale-houſes, nor inveigle into 
Taverns young Foremen of the Shop, or little beard- 
leſs Blades of the Inns of Court, to drink to the 
Royal Family Parabolically, and with bouncing Oaths 
like Cannon at every Health; nor upon unlucky fail- 
ing Afternoons take melancholy Turns in the 7 _ 
Walks, and when you meet Acquaintance, cry, Lou 
—_— why your Lawyer ſtays ſo long, with a Pox 
to him. | | 

Mor. This Phyſick has ſtirr'd 11 Humours in the 
Colonel, would they were once well purg'd, and we 
a 8 again lovingly together as we were wont 
to do. 
Fell. Nor make headleſs Quarrels about the reckon- 
ing Time, and leave the Houſe in Confuſion; nor 
when you go to Bed produce ten ſeveral Snuffs to make 
up one poor Pipe o Tobacco 1 
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Cut. Would Thad one here now; I han't had my 
Morning Smoak yet, by this Day ! E 
Foll. Nor change your Names and Lodgings as 
often as a Whore; for as yet if ye liv'd like Tartars 
in a Cart (as I fear ye muſt die in one) your home 
could not be more uncertain. To Day at Wapping, 
and to Morrow you appear again at Mill. bant (like 
2 Duck that dives at this End of the Pond, and riſes 
unexpectedly at the other) I do not think Pyrhago- 
ras his Soul er chang'd ſo many Dwellings as you 
Ha done within theſe two Years. TIT 
Cut. Why, what then, Colonel? Soldiers muſt re- 
move their Tents ſometimes, Alexander the Great 
did it a thouſand times. 0-290] | 


: Wor. Nine hundred, Cutter, you're but a Dance 


in Story; 


But what's all this to tir Matter, Noble Colonel? 


You run a Wool-gathering like a zealous Teacher 
Where's the uſe of Conſolation that you promis d us? 


Foll. Why thou ſhalt have it, little Vorm, for 


thefe damn'd Pills begin to make me horrible ſick, 
and are not like to allow of long Digreſſions; Thus 
3 as befits a Man in my caſe! 

When my 


Brother the Merchant went into Africk, 


to follow his great Trade there——— 
Mor. How of Devil could he follow it? why he 
had quite loſt his Memory; I knew him when he 
was fain to carry his own Name in Writing about 
him, for fear leſt he ſhould forget it. 
Joll. Oh his Man John, you know, did all, yet 


ſtill he would go about with old John, and thought 


if he did go, he did his Buſineſs himſelf; well, when 
he went he left his Daughter with a. Portion o five 
thouſand Pounds to my Tuition, and if ſhe marry'd 
without my Conſent, ſhe was to have but a thou- 


ſand 


My PPFY pad fot 


+ _-+ 


| — upon theſe Terms I'Il marry 
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ſand of it. When he was gone two Years he dy d 
Wor. He did a little forget himſelf methinks, when 
he left the Eſtate in your Hands, Colonel. 17 
Joll. Hold your Tongue, Capt. Coxcomb; now 


the Caſe is this; ye ſhall give me a thouſand Bounds 
for my Intereſt and Favour in this Buſineſs, ſettle the 


-reſt upon her and her Children, or me and mine, if 


ſhe ha none (d ye mark me? For Iwill not have one 
Penny of the Principal paſs through ſuch glewy Fin- 
her to one of you; 
always provided tho that he whom ſhe ſhall chuſe 
(for ſhe ſhall haye as fair a Choice as can be between 
two ſuch Fellows) ſhall give me good Aſſurances of 
living afterwards like a Gentleman, as befits her 
Husband, and caſt off the t other's Company! 

Cut. The Conditions may be admitted of, tho! af 
I have her, ſhe'll ha' no ill Bargain ont when tha 
King comes home; but how, Colonel, if ſhe ſhould 
prove a; fooliſh fantaſtical Wench, and refuſe to r 
ry either of us? 

Foll. Why! then ſhe ſhall never ha my Conſent 
to marry any body; and ſhe'll be:hang'd, I think, 
firſt in the Friar's Rope, Cer ſhe turn Nun. + 

Wor. III be a Carthuſian an ſhe do! INET 

Foll.-If't were not for | Chaſtity and Obedience 
thou might't be ſo; their other Vow of never car- 
rying any Mony about them, thou haſt kept from 
wy outh upwards. - | 
Mor. III have her; I'm the better Scholar; gn 
we re both equal Soldiers, Im ſure. 203 

Cut. Thou, Captain Bobadil? What with that 
been Face o thine? that Razor o' thy Noſe? 
thou lock 5 as if thou hadſt never been fed ſiuce thou 
luck'dſt thy Mother's Milk. Thy Cheeks begin to 
" ne y Mouth, that- thou: right eat them. 

Dd 3 Why 
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Why thou very Lath, with a thing cur like a Face 
at top, and a Slit at bottom. I am a Man ha' ferv'd 
| my King and Country, a Perſon of Honour, Dog- 
bolt, and a Colonel. 


| -: Wor. Yes, as Prieſts are made now-a.days; a Co- 
wel made by thine own ſelf. I muſt confeſs thus 
much o' thy good Parts, thou'rt beholding to no bo- 
dy but thy "ef for what thou art. Thou a Soldier? 
Did not I ſee thee once in a Quarrel at  Nine-pins be- 
hind Sodom Lane diſarm'd with one of the Pins? A- 
las, good Cutter There's Difference, as I take it, be- 
twixt the. clattering o' Swords and Quart: pots, the 
Exfuſion of Blood and Claret- Wine 
Cut. (What a bragging little Cur's this? 
Wor. The Smoak of Guns and Tobacco — nor 
can you, Cutter, fight the better, becauſe you ha 
beat an old Bawd or a Drawer; beſides, what Parts 
haſt thou? Haſt thou Scholarſhip enough to make a 


thou haſt not; canſt thou write more than thine own 
Name, and that in ſuch vile Characters, that moſt 
Men take em for Arabian Pot-hooks! Doſt thou not 
« live, Cutter, in the Chymerian Darkneſs of no- 
- rate ? 

Joll. Cymmerian, Captain, let it be C a: 
Hor. Ay; I know ſome will have Ir ſo, but by 
this Light I alway s calPt Chymerian ! n- 

Cut. 0 brave Scholar! Has the Colonel caught 
you in falſe Latin, you Dunce you? You'd een as 
good ſtick — your Captainſhip; and that you may 
thank me for, you ingrateful Pimp you, was not [ 
the firſt that ever call'd you ſo; and ſaid you had 
nd *. in my Regiment at Newberry? ? 

lg. Be — ?— Welll Leave your quar- 


begin 


Brewer's Clerk? Canſt thou read the Bible? I'm ſure 


ns, and = * Fortunes * 1 
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cegin to be very ſick, I'll leave you, and ſend in my 
Neice to entertain you: Upon my Life, if you quar- 
rel any more, as great Soldiers as you are, III ha 
you caſhier d for ever out o this Garriſon o mi | 
look to't. Exit Col. Jolly, 
Wor. Come, Cutter, we'd Cen better play fair 
Play with one another, than loſe all to a third. Let's 
draw Cuts who {hall accoſt her firſt when ſhe comes 
in, and the t other Ow Room for a little while. 
Cut. Agreed! You may thank the Colonel for 
coming off ſo eaſily; you know well enough 1 dare 
not offend him at ſuch a time as this! 
Wor. The longeſt firſt [ Draws Inca 
Cut. Mine! Odds my Life! here ſhe is already! 


SCENE VI. 
Enter Lucia, Cutter, Worm. 


Luc. Not chuſe amiſs? Indeed I muſt do, — 
[To her ſelf at her Entrance, 
IF I ſhould chuſe again; eſpecially, : 
If I ſhould do't out of your Drinking Company 
Tho'I have ſeen theſe Fellows here, I think, © 
A hundred times, yet I ſo much deſpiſe em, 
I never ask d their Names: But I muſt ſpeak to em now; 

My Uncle, Gentlemen, will wait upon you pre- 
ſently again, and ſent me hither to delire your Vat 
tience | 

Cut. Patience, Madam, will be no Virtue requia 
lite for us, whilſt you are pleas'd to ſtay here: Hay 
ha! Cutter! that lit pretty pat faith for a begin: 
ning. [ Worm goes We 

Luc. Is your Friend going, Sir? 

Cut. Friend, Madam?——( hope I ſhall be ever 
with him preſently) he's a merry Fellow that your 
Whcle and I divert our ſelves withal. 14-208 
Ve: Dd 4 Luc. 


81/5 
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Tuc. What is he, pray, Sir? 1 55 2 
Cut. That's ſomething difficult to tell you, Madam; 
But he has been all things. He was a Scholar once, 
and ſince a Merchant, but broke the firſt half Lear; 
after that he ſerv d a Juſtice o Peace, and from thence 
turn d a kind o Sollicitor at Gold ſinit he- Hall; he'as 
a pretty Smattering too in Poetry, and would ha 
been my Lady ProteQreſs's Poet; he writ once a Co- 
Py in Praiſe of her Beauty, but her Highneſs gave 
him for it but an old Half-crown Piece in Gold, 
which ſhe had hoarded-up before theſe Troubles, and 
that diſcouragd him from any further Applications 
to the Court. Since that, he'as been a little Agita- 
tor for the Cavalier Party, and drew in one of the 
Prentices that were hang d lately: He's a good in- 
enious Fellow, that's the Truth on't, and a pleaſant 
oll when tas got a Cup of Wine in his Pate, which 
your Uncle and | ſupply him with; but for Matters 
that concern the King,” neither of us truſt him. Not 
that I can ſay h'as betray*d any body, but he's ſo in- 
digent a Varlet, that I'm afraid he would fell his 
Soul to Oliver for a Noble. But, Madam, what a 


* 


= ſhould we talk any more o that Mole-catcher? 
ow I'm out again I am ſo us d only to ranting 
Whores, that a modeſt Gentlewoman puts me to the 
Nonplus! | 
Luc. Why, my Uncle recommended him to me, 
Sir, as a Perſon of Quality, and of the ſame Con- 
dition with your ſelf, only that you had been a Co- 
lonel o' Foot, and he a Captain of Horſe in his Ma- 
jeſty's Service. „ | 
Cut. You know your Uncle's drolling Humour, 
Madam; he thought there was no Danger in the 
Raillery, and that you'd quickly find out who he 
was: Here he comes again, Enter 9 
| 1 cav 
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leave him with you, Madam, for a Minute, 'and 
wait upon you immediately, (I am at a Loſs, and 
muſt recover my ſelf) Captain, I ha' dealt better by 
you than you deferv'd, and given you a high Cha- 
racer to her; ſee you do me right too, if there be 
occafion——1'1l make bold tho to hearken whether 
you do or no. [| Exit Cutter, and ſtands at the Door. 
Wor. Madam, my noble Friend your Uncle has 
been pleas'd to honour me ſo far with his good Opi- 


nion, as to allow me the Liberty to kiſs your Hands. 


Luc. You're welcome, Sir'; but pray, Sir, give 
me Leave, 
Before you enter into farther Compliment, 
To ask one Queſtion of you. 

or. I ſhall reſolve you, Madam, with that Truth 
Which may, I hope, invite. you to believe me 


In what I'm to ſay afterwards.. 


Luc. Tis to tell me your F viend s Name, Sir, and 
his Quality, which, tho I have ſeen him oft, I am 
ou ignorant of: I ſuppoſe him to be ſome honoura- 

le Perſon, who has eminently ſerv'd the King in 


the late Wars. 


Cut. 'Tis a ſhrewd diſcerning Wench, ſhe has hit 
me right already. [At the Dar. 
Wor. They call him Colonel Cutter, but to deal 
faithfully with you, Madam, he's no more a Colonel 


than you're a Major-General. 


Cut. Ha! Sure I miſtake the Rogue! 

Wor. He never ſerv'd his King, not he, no more 
than he does his Maker: "Tis true, haas drunk his 
Health as often as any Man, upon other Mens Charges; 


and he was for a little while, I think, a kind of He- 


ctor, till he was ſoundly beaten one Day, and 
draggd about the Room, like old r 0 2 rey 


abput the Town. 
_= ns Car. 
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Cut. What does this Dog mean; trow?, - 

Wor. Once indeed he was very low for almoſt a 
Twelve- month, and had neither Mony enough to 
hire a Barber, nor buy Ciſſars, and then he ware a 
Beard (he ſaid) for 2 Charles 5 he's now in pret- 


ty good Cloaths, but would you ſaw the Furniture 


of Niis Chamber! Marry, half a Chair, an earthen 
Chamber-pot without an {Lan and the Bottom of an 
Ink-horn for a Candle-ſtick, - the reſt. is broken ſoul 
Tobacco-pipes, and a Dozen o Gally- o with Salve 
in em. | 

Cut. Was there ever ſuch a curſed Villain! E un 

Wor. H'as been a known Cheat about the Town 
1 twenty Years. 

What does my Uncle mean to keep him 
—— if he be ſuch a one? 

Wor. Why he's infatuated, I think! I ba warn 
him on't a — times; he has ſome Wit (to give 
the Devil his due) and that 'tis makes us endure hun, 
but however I'd adviſe your Uncle to be a little more 
cautious how he talks before him o' State Matters, for 
he's ſhrewdly wrong'd if he ben't Cromwel!'s Agent 
for all the Taverns between King 's-Street, and the 
Dewvil at A e indeed he's a kind o Reſident 
in em. 

Cur. Fleſh and Blood can bear no longer. 
Worm, you're a ſtinking, lying, perjur'd, FRG 
Villain; and if I don't bring you, Madam, his Noſe 
and both his Ears, and lay 'em at your Feet here be- 
fore Night, may the Pillory and — Pox take mine; 
till teh ſuſpend your Judgment. [Exit Cutter. 

Luc: Nay, you re both even; juſt ſuch ad 
lent Character did he beſtow on you; 4 4304 
Why, thou vile Wretch, „ Peil 
Go to the Stews, the Goal, and there ouke Love, 

Thou'lt 


Ser = inf, 4 oy 
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Thov'lt find none there but ſuch as will ſcorn thee! 
Wor. Why here's brave Work i faith! Iha'carry'd 

it \mimmingly, I'll cen go ſteal away and drink a 

dozen before 1 venture to think one Thought o the 

Buſineſs. | Exit. 
Luc. Go curſed Race, which ſtick your loathſome 

Crimes 

Upon the honourable cauſe an Party; 

Ane to the noble Loyal Sufferers, 

A worſer Suffering add of Hate and Infamy. 

Go to the Robbers and the Parricides, 

And fix your Spots upon their painted Vizards, 

Not on the Native Face of Innocence. 

Tis you retard that Induſtry by which 

Our Country would recover from this Sickneſs; 

Which, whilſt it fears th Eruption of ſuch Ulcers, 

Keeps a Diſeaſe tormenting it within, | 

But if kind Heav'n pleaſe to reſtore our Health, 

When once the great Phylician ſhall return, 

He 2 will, I hope, reſtore our c, La 


ACT. Il. SCENE E 


Enter Addie”. 


See 'tis no Call part of policy (6! 
To keep ſome little Spies in Enemies Quarters: 
Ine Parliament had Reaſlon——— 
I would not for five hundred Pounds but ha currup- 
ted my Couſin Lucia s Maid; and y 11. coſts me no- 
thing but Sack-poſſers, and Wine, and Sugar when 
iſtreſs is a Bed, and tawdry Ribbonds, or fine 


trimin'd Gloves ſometimes, and once | n a. por 
That 


of Counterfeit Ruby Pendants 
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That coſt me Half a Crown. The poor Wench 
Joves EDTA road 1 C4 
Dy'd Glaſs like an Indian ;, for a Diamond Bob I'd 
have her Maiden-head if I were a Man and ſhe a 
Maid. If her Miſtreſs did but talk in her Sleep ſome- 
tunes, o my Conſcience ſhe'd. fit up all Night and 
watch her, only to tell me in the Morning what the 
ſaid; tis the prettieſt diligent 'Wretch in her Cal- 
Iing, now ſhe has undertaken't. t. 34 5s Hr: 
Her Intelligence juſt now was very good, and 
May be o Conſequence; That young Truman is 
Stoln up the back way into my Coulin's Chamber, 
Theſe are your grave Maids that ſtudy Romances, 
and will be all Mandana's and Caſſandra's, and ne- 
ver {pit but by the Rules of Honour; Oh, here ſhe 


comes, I hope, with freſh Intelligence from the Foes 
Rendezvous. : 55 
SCENE IL 1 


4 


Enter Aurelia, Jane. 0 11 '4s 


Jane. Ha, ha, ha! for the Love of Goodneſs hold 
me, or I ſhall fall down with laughing, Ha, ha, ha! 
'Tis the beſt Humour ——no——-l can't tell it, you 
— 3 ha! the prettieſt Sporty Ha, 

[ 

3 . , * 

Aur. Why, thou haſt not ſeen him lye with her, 
haſt thou? Mond aa“ zr 5 
The Wench is mad; prithee what is t? n 

Fane. Why (hee, hei, ha!) my Miſtreſs ſits hy 
her Servant in a long Veil that covers her from Top 
to Toe, and ſays not one Word to him, becauſe of the 
Oath you know that the old Man forc d his Son to 
take after your Father had forbid him the Houſe, 
and he talks half an Hour, like an Aſs as he is, all 
alone, and looks upon her Hand all the While e 


ues 
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kiſſes-it. « But that which makes me die with laugh- 

ing at the Conceit (Ha, ha, ha!) is, that when he 

asks lier any thing, ſhe goes to the Table, and writes 

her Anſwer: You: never ſaw ſuch an innocent Pup- 
et-play ! | | ＋ 

. 9 Jane (kiſs me, Fane) how ſhall I do 

toi ſee em? | „vas 

Fane. Why, Madam, I lt go look the Key of my 
Miſtreſs's Cloſet above, that looks into her Chamber, 
where you may ſee all, and not be ſeen. 8 
Aur. Why that's as good as the Trick o' the Veil; 
do, dear Jane, quickly, twill make us excellent Sport 
at Night, and we'll foddle our Noſes together, ſhall 
we dear Fane £ 18 1 tif ed 

Fane. Ay, dear Madam! III go ſeek out the Key. 
Aur. is ſtrange, if this Trick o' my Couſin's 
ſhould beget no Trick o' mine, That would be piti- 
ful dull doingss. 
3601 yiw 11. SICENE IL 
A 11 Enter Aurelia, Mr.Puny. 

Aur. Here comes another of her Servants; a young, 
rich, fantaſtical Fop, that would be a Wit, and has 
got a new way of being ſo; he ſcorns to ſpeak any 
thing that's common, and finds out ſome impertinent 
Similitude for every thing. The Devil, Ithink, cant 
find one for him. This Coxcomb has ſo little Brains 
too, as to make me the Confident of his Amours. III 
— him for his Confidence e' er I ha' done with 

m. 

Pun. Who's here? O Madam! is your Father 
out of his Metaphorical Grave yet? You underſtand 
my Meaning, my dear Confident? You're a Wit! 
Aur. Like what, Mr. Puny ? 

Pun. Why ——like——me! 

Aur. 
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- Aur. That's right your way, Mr. Pany, it's an 
odd Similitude. | 1 | 
Vun. But where's your Father, little Queen o' Dia- 
monds? Is he extant? I long like a Woman big with 
Twins to ſpeak with him! 1 
Aur. You can't now poſſibly. There was never 
any Creature ſo ſick with a Diſeaſe as he is with 
Phyſick, to Day, the Doctor and the Apothecary's 
with him, and will let no body come in. But, 
Mr. Puny, I have Words o Comfort for you! 
Pun. What, my dear Queen o' Sheba! and -Lhave 
Opbir for thee if thou haſt. F (h eo! 
Aur. Why your Rival is forbid our Houſe, and 
has ſworn to his Father never to ſee or hear your 
Miſtreſs more. W ie A wn} 
Pun. I knew that Yeſterday as well as I knew my 
Credo, but I'm the very Few of Malta, if ſhe did not 
uſe me ſince that, worſe than I'd uſe a rotten Apple. 

Aur. Why that can't be, Brother Wit, why that 
was uncivilly done of her! 

Pun. O hang her, Queen of Fairies, (I'm all for 
Queens to Day I think) ſhe cares much for that; 
no, that Aſſyrian Crocodile Truman is ſtill ſwumming 
in her Præcordiums, but I'll ſo Ferret him out, III 
beat him as a Bloomsbury Whore beats Hemp; I'll 
ſpoil his grave Dominical Poſtures; I'll make him 
ſneak, and look like a Door off the Hinges. 
Aur. That's hard! but he deſerves it truly, if he 
ſtrive to Annihilate. at 

Pun. Why well ſaid, Siſter Wit, now thou ſpeak ſt 
odly too! | 

Aur. Well, without Wit or Foolery, Mr. Puny, 
what will you give me, if this Night, this very im- 
2 Night, I make you marry my Couſin 

ucia 


Pun, 
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- Pun. Thou talk'ſt like Medu/a's Head, thou aſto- 
niſheſt me. 

Aur. Well, in plain Language as befits a Bar ain; 
there's Pen and Ink in the next Chamber, give but a 
Bill under your Hand to pay me five hundred Pounds 
in Gold (upon Forfeiture of a thouſand if you fail) 
within an Hour after the Buſineſs is done, and Fll be 
bound Body for Eody my Couſin Lucia ſhall be your 
Wife this Night: z if I ; you, your Bond will 
do you no hurt, if I do not, conſider a little before- 
hand, whether the Work deſerves the Reward, and 
do as you think fit. 

Pun. There ſhall be no more conſidering chan i. in 
a Haſty- Pudding; I'll write it an' you will, in Short- 
hand, to diſpatch immediately, and preſently go put 
tive hundred Marygolds in a-Purſe for you. C 
away like an Arrow out of a Scy7hzan Bow. 

Aur, III do your Bufſineſs for you, III warrant 


youz Allons Mon- Cher. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE: IV. 
0% Euter Cutter, Worm. 


Cat. Now I ha' thee at the Place where hos af: 
fromed'ſt me, here will I cut thy Throat. 

or. You'll be hang d firſt. 

Cut. No by this Light. | 

Wor. You i be bang d after then. 

Cut. Not ſo neitlier z for ILIl hew thee TOY fo 
many Morſels, that the Crowner ſhall not be able to 
give his Verdict, whether 'twas the Body of a Man 
or of a Beaſt, as thou art. Thou ſhalt be Mince- 
meat, Worm, within this Hour. 

Wor. He was a Coward once, nor have I ever 
heard one Sy llable ſince of his Reformation, he ſhall 
not daunt me. A 

11. 
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Cut. Come on; PIL ſend thee preſently to Ere- 
bus ; Drau. 
Without either Bail or Main- prize. | } 

Mor. Have at you, Cutter, an thou hadſt as many 
Lives as are in Plutarch, I'd make an end of em all. 

Cut. Come on, Miſcreant. 
Wor. Do, do! ſtrike an' thou dar'ſt. 

Cut. Coward, I'll give thee the Advantage of the |} ; 
firſt Puſh, Coward. | $20 13. Sil f 
Mor. I ſcorn to take any thing o thee, ew. 5 

Cut. If thou dar'ſt not ſtrike firſt, thou ſubmitt'ſt, 
and I give thee thy Life. 211 Aut: voy 2s ob 
Wor. Remember, Cutter, you were treacherous 117 
firſt to me, and therefore muſt begin. Come, pox || 
upon t, this Quarrel will coſt us Quarts of Wine a- oh 
piece before the Treaty o Peace be ended. 

Cut. Here's Company coming in; I'll hear o' no 
Treaties, '#orm, we'll tight it out. 

SCENE V. 
Enter Aurelia, Puny, Cutter and Worm. G 
Aur. Five hundred neat Gentlemen-like twenty 
Shilling Pieces, though never waſh'd nor barb'd—— 
. Po; [_ Reading. 
A Curſe upon him, can't he write a Bond without 
theſe Sotteries ? | me > if 

Pun. Why how now Panims? Fighting like two 
Sea-fiſh in the Map? Why how now my little Ga- Pl 


_ limaufry, my little Oleopodrido of Arts and Arms; 


Hold the fierce Gudgeons! . 
Aur. Ods my Life, Puny, let's go in again; thats 
the only way to part em. 
Pun. Do, do! kill one another, and be hang d like 
Ropes of Onions. | 
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Cut. At your Command? No, Pum, III be forc'd 
by ro Man; put up, arm; we'll fight for no Man's 
Pleaſure, but our own. 

Mor. Agreed! Iwon't make Sport with murdering 
any Man, an' he were a Turk. | 

Pun. Why now ye ſpeak like the Pacifick Sea; 
we'll to the King's Pole anon, and drink all into 

Pylades again; we'll drink up a whole Veſſel there 
to Redintegration, and that ſo big, that the Tun of 
Heydelberg (hall ſeem but a Barrel of Pickl'd Oyſters 

1E it; mean time, thou pretty little Smith o' my 
good Fortune, beat hard upon the Anvil of your Plot, 

III go and provide the Spankers. [ Exit. Puny. 

X Cut. Your Couſin, Mrs. Aurelia, has abusd us 

* moft irreverently. 

Aur. Why what's the Matter? 

Cut. Your Father recommended us two as Suiters 
to her. 

Aur. And ſhe'd ha' none of you? What a fooliſh 
Girl 'tis, to ſtand in her own Light ſo? 

Wor. Nay, that's not all, but ſhe us'd us worſe 
tf than if we'd been the verieſt Rogues upon the Face 
hof the whole Earth. 

Aur. That's a little thought too much, but twas 
ſafer erring o that hand. 

Cut. Ay, we're like to get much, I ſee, by com- 
plaining to you. 


10 


Enter Jane. 


„Jane. Ha, ha, ha! Here's the Key o' the Cloſet, 
go up ſoftly, Madam, Ha, ha, ha! and make no 
Noiſe, dear Madam, I muſt be gone. [ Exit. 

Aur. Why does this little Foppotee laugh always? 
Tis ſuch a Ninny that ſhe betrays her Miſtreſs, and 

links ſhe does no hurt at all, no, not ſhe; well, 
| Ee wretched 
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wretched Lovers, come along with me now, ( but | 5] 
ſoftly upon your Lives, as you would ſteal to a Mi- 
ſtreſs through her Mother's Chamber) and I'll thew th 
ou this ſevere Penelope, lock'd up alone in a Cham- 
bh with your Rival. 
Cut. As ſoftly as Snow falls. 0 
Mor. Or Vapours riſe. | A 
Aur. What are you Puniſh too with your Simili- 
tudes? Mum—nort a Word—pull off your Shoes itÞ 


Bottom of the Stairs, and follow me. | 4 
SCENE VI. 15 
Enter Truman Junior. lit 


And preſently Aurelia, Cutter, and Worm, appear at Si 
a little Window. A 
Trum. Why ſhould her cruel Uncle ſeek t' oppoſe Þ/% 

A Love in all reſpects ſo Good and Equal? 0 

He has ſome wicked End in't, and deſerves 

To be deceiv'd! an 
Cut. Deceiv'd? pray mark that, Madam. lee 

Trum. She is gone in to ſee if things be ripe yet, 

To make our laſt Attempt upon her Uncle; 

If our Plot fail | 
Aur. A Plot ! faith, and I ſhall Counter-plot ye. NI. 
Trum. In ſpight of our worſt Enemies, our Kin 

dred 3 | 1 

And a raſn Oath that's cancell'd in the making, 

We will purſue our Loves to the laſt Point, 

And buy that Paradiſe, though't be with MartyrdomWe; 


SCENE VII. ; 
Enter Lucia. 

She goes to the Table and writes whilſt he Speak 
and gives him the Paper. 


Trum. She's come, methinks I ſee her through han; 
Veil 3 She 
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it She's naked in my Heart with all her Beauties. 
Mor. Thou haſt a bawdy Heart, [I'll warrant 
I thee. | 
Cut. Hold your Peace, Coxcomb. | 

Trum. That has, I think, taken an Oath 
Quite contrary to mine, never to ſee 
Any thing elle ! 


| Hes extreamly Sick, and thinks | Reads a Paper gi- 

be ſhall die; the Doctor and Po- ven him by Lucia. 

thecary have atted very well; J 

be with him preſently, go into my 

little Oratory, and pray for the [A Cry within, 

41 ucceſs—F I pray with as much Mrs. Aurelia 
Zeal as any Sinner, converted 

e Juſt upon the Point of Death, prays his ſhort time 

ſout. Ereunt Truman and Lucia. 


Aur. What can this mean > [They cry within, 
and the Cry within there? Pray let's go down and 
ice what's the Matter. 


Enter Will and Ralph crying. 
Vill. Ab, Lord! My poor Maſter! Mrs. Aurelia, 


Mrs. Aurelia 
Aur. Here, what's the Buſineſs? 
Ralph. O Lord! The ſaddeſt Accident. 
Aur. For the love of Heav'n ſpeak quickl 7). 
Mill. 1 cannot ſpeak for Weeping, my poor Ma- 
oMBter's Poiſon'd, 15 7 | 
Aur. Poiſon d! How prithee, and by whom? 
Vill. Why by the ſtrangeſt Accident, Miſtreſs: | 
abs he Doctor preſcrib'd one, what d'yecall it, with a hard 
ame, and that careleſs Rogue the Pothecary s Man 
miſtaking one Glaſs for another that ſtood by it) put 
he n another what d' ye call it, that is a mortal Poiſon. 
he! Ee 2 Aut. 
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Aur. Oh then tis plain, there was the Plot they 
talk'd of; ye heard, Gentlemen, what they ſaid; 
pray follow me, and bear Witneſs. Exit Aurelia. 3! 
Cut. Undoubtedly they had a Hand in't; we ſhall 
be brought to ſwear againſt them, Worm. I 

Mor. Il ſwear what I heard, and what I heard 
not, but I'll hang 'em. I fee I ſhall be reveng'd o 
that proud Tit; but it grieves me for the Colonel. | E 


SCENE VII ö 


Colonel Jolly (brought in a Chair) Aurelia, Cutter, 
Worm, Will, Ralph, other Servants. 


Joll. Oh! I ha vomited out all my Guts, and all 
my Entrails f 

Aur. Oh my dear Father! | 

Foll. Im going, Daughter ha? ye ſent the 
pocky Doctor and the plaguy 'Pothecary to a Juſtice 
o' Peace to be exaniin'd? 

Will. Yes, Sir, your Worſhip's Steward and the 
Conſtable are gone with em; does your Worſhy 
think they did it out o Malice, and not by a Miſtake! 
If I had thought they did, I'd a hang'd 'em preſent: 
ly, that you might ha' ſeen it done before you dy'd. 

Foll. Huh, huh, huh ! I think that Rogue th 
Doctor did it, becauſe I beat him tother Day in ou 
drinking! Huh, huh, huh! l 

Aur. No, Sir, (O my dear Father) no, Sir, you bi 
little think who were the Contrivers of your Mur w 
der, e en my Couſin Luce and her Gallant 0 
Lord tis diſcoverd by a miraculous Providence 
—— they're both together in her Chamber now, anc 
there we overheard em as it pleas'd—— theſe tui 
Gentlemen heard em as well as l | 

| Foll. Can they be ſuch Monſters? Oh! I'm as hd! 
as Lucifer —Oh—Oh! What did you hear em ſay n 
h my Stomach! | Cui 


”- 5 AS. :- Fo *— 


S > ery 
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y Cut. Why that they had a Plot 

J; Aur. And that the Doctor and Pothecary had done 

a. it very well. 

1h Mor. Ay, and your Neice ask'd if he thought the 
Poiſon were ſtrong enough. 

rd“ Arr. There never was ſuch an Impudencet 

of Mill. How Murder will out! I always thought, 
Fellow Ralph, your Miſtreſs Lucia was nought with 
that young ſmooth-fac'd Varlet; do you remember, 
Ralph, what I told vou in the Butteries once? 

er Aur. Here ſhe comes! O Impudence! 


Enter Lucia. 


Joll. Oh! Oh! Oh!—go all afide a little, and let 
me ſpeak with her alone. Come hither, Neice 
Oh! Oh! You ſee by what Accident t has pleas d 
hub —huh—huh—to take away your loving Uncle, 
Neice! huh | 

Luc. I ſee't, Sir, with that Grief which your 

Misfortune, and mine in the Loſs of you does re- 
Þ quire. 

l Cut. There's a Devil for you; | Joll. and Luc. 
But, Captain, did you hear her fall together. 
ſpeak o Poiſon, and whether it 

were ſtrong enough ? | 

Vor. No, but I love to ſtrike home when I do a 
voll buſineſs, I'm for thorough-ſtitch; I'm through pac'd, 
url what a pox ſhould a Man ſtand mincing ? | 
ON £uc. I hope, Sir, and have Faith, that you'll re- 
-n cover! But Sir, becauſe the Danger's too apparent, 

and who (alas) knows how Heav'n may diſpoſe of 
you? Before it grow too late (after your Bleſſing) I 
humbly beg one Boon upon my Knees. | 
Foll. What is t (riſe up, Neice) Oh I can de- 

ny you nothing at this time ſure ! 
Ee 3 Luc. 
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Luc. It is (Iwo not rife, Sir, till you grant it) 
That ſince the Love 'twixt Truman and my ſelf 
Has been ſo fix d, and like our Fortunes equal, 
Ye would be pleas'd to ſign, before your Death, 
The Confirmation of that Love, our Contract, 
And when your Soul ſhall meet above my Father's, 
As ſoon as he has bid you Welcome thither, 
He'll thank you for this Goodneſs to his Daughter; 
I do conjure you, Sir, by his Memory! 
By all your Hopes of Happineſs hereafter 
In a better World! and all your deareſt 
Wiſhes of Happineſs for thoſe whom ye 
Love moſt, and leave behind ye here! : 
Foll. You ha' deſervd ſo well of me, Neice, that 
tis umpoſiible to deny you any thing: Where's gentle 
Mr. Truman ? 
Luc. In the next Room, Sir, waiting on your Will, 
As on the Sentence of his Lite and Death too. 

Foll. Oh—Tm very ſick pray bring him in. 
Luc. A thouſand Angels guard your Life, Sir! 
Or, if you die, carry you up to Heav'n. [ Exit 

Wor. Was there ever ſuch a young diſſembling 
Witch? 
Cut. Here's Woman in Perfection! 
The Devil's in their Tails, and in their Tongues ! 
They're poſſeſs d both ways! 
Joll. Will, Ralph, is Feremy there too? Be r 
dy when I ſpeak to you. 


Enter Truman, Lucia (veil d.) 


Trum. Our Prayers are heard, tis as we wiſh'd, 
dear Lucia, Oh this bleſsd Hour! 

Foll. Take him and carry him up to the Green 
Chamber — Oli my Belly — lock him in ſure there 
till you ſce what becomes of me; if I do die, be 

l ; and 


AN S©S 
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I and his Miſtreſs ſnall have but an ill Match of it at 
Dburn. Oh my Guts Lock up Luce too in her 
Chamber. | 

Trum. What do ye mean, Gentlemen? Are you 
mad? | 
Will. We mean to lock you up ſaſe, Sir, for a 
great Jewel as you are! | | 
Luc. Pray hear me all. | 
Foll. Away with 'em. [ Fxeunt all the Servants 
with Truman and Lucia, ſeveral ways. 
Aur. How do you, Sir? I hope you may o'er-come 
it, your Nature's ſtrong, Sir. 
Foll. No, tis impoſſible; and yet I find a little 
gat! Eaſe, but tis but a flaſh Aurelia—Oh there it 

Hef wrings me again—fetch me the Cordial-glaſs in the 
Cabinet Window, and the little Prayer-Book; I would 

I, fain repent, but it comes ſo hardly I am very un- 
fit to die, if it would pleaſe Heav'n ſo, ſet down 
the Glaſs there give me 

Aur. The Prayer-Book, Sir, 's all mouldy, I muſt 
it. wipe it firſt. 

nfl Joll. Lay it down too——ſo——it begins t'af- 
{wage a little there lay down the Book; twill 
but trouble my Brains now I'm a dying. 


Enter Will. 


| 8 

Will. Here's the Widow, Sir, without, and Mrs. Ta- 
bitha her Daughter; they have heard o your Mif- . 
fortune, and ha' brought Mr. Knock-down to com- 
fort you. I 

Foll. How? Everlaſting Knock-down ! Will they 
trouble a Man thus when he's a dying? Sirrah! 
Blockhead! Let in Foſeph Knock-down, and I'll ſend 
thee to Heav'n before me; I have but an Hour or 
Ke 4 two 
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beo to live perhaps, and that's not enough for him 
Im ſure to Preach in! 

Will. Shall Mrs. Barebottle come in, Sir? 

Foll. That's a She Knock-down too; well, let her 
come in—huh! huh! hub! I muſt bear all things 
patiently now: But Sirrah, Rogue! Take heed o 
Foſeph Knock. doton, thou ſhalt not live with Ears, 
if Joſeph Knock-down enter. 


Enter Widow, Tabitha. 


Wid. How do you do Neighbour Colonel? How 
is't? Take Comfort. 

— Cut off i' th Flower o' my Age, Widow. 

id. Why, Man's Life is but a Flower, Mr. Jol. 
ly, and the Flower withers, and Man withers, as 
Mr. Knock-down obſerv'd laſt Sabbath-day at Eve- 
ning Exerciſe : But, Neighbour, you're paſt the 
Flower, you're grown old as well as I 

Foll. I the very Flower; that damn'd Quack-ſal- 
ver 

Tab. Methoughts he was the uglieſt Fellow, Mo- 
ther; and they ſay he's a Papiſh too, forſooth. 

Wid. I never lik d a Doctor with a red Noe; my 
Husband was wont to ſay How do you, Mrs. Au- 
relia? Comfort your ſelf, we muſt all die ſooner or 
later; to Day here, to Morrow gone. 
| Joll Oh the Torture of ſuch a Tongue! Would 

I were dead already, and this my F uneral Sermon. 

Mid. Alas poor Man! his Tongue I warrant ye is 
as hot as paſſes; you have a better Memory than TI, 
Tabitha, tell him what Mr. Knock-down id was a 
Saint's Duty in tormenting Sickneſſes; now Potſon's 
a great Tormenter. 

Foll. Oh! Oh!—this additional Poiſon will cer- 
tainly make an end of me! 1. 

id. 
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| Wid. Why ſeek for ſpiritual Incomes, Mr. Colo- 
nel; Tl tell you what my Husband Barebotrle was 
wont to obſerve (and he was a Colonel too) he ne- 

ver ſought for Incomes, but he had ſome Bleſſing fol- 

; | low'd immediately; once he ſought for 'em in Hart- 
" | fordfhire, and the next Day he took as many Horſes 
; and Arms in the Country, as ſerv'd to raiſe three 
Troops; another time he ſought for 'em in Bucklers- 

bury, and three Days after a Friend of his, that he 

ow'd five hundred Pounds to, was hang'd for a Ma- 

7 lignant, and the Debt forgiven him by the Parlia- 
ment; a third time he ſought for em in Hartford. 

ire 

k 1 Tab. No, Mother, twas in Worceſterſhire, for- 
8 ſooth. 
e 


Mid. Ay Child, it was indeed in Worceſterſhire ; 
and within two Months after the Dean of Morce- 
ſter's Eſtate fell to him. 

V Zoll. He fought for em once out o my Eſtate too, 
I thank him: Oh my Head! a 
j- Mid. Why truly, Neighbour Colonel, he had that 
but for his Penny, and would have had but a hard 
y Bargain of it, if he had not by a Friend's means of 
the Council hook'd in two thouſand Pounds of his 
r | Arrears. | 
Cut. For Shame let's relieve him; Colonel, you 
d ſaid you had a Mind to ſettle ſome Affairs of your 
Eſtate with me, and Capt. Vorm here. 
is Mid. Il leave you then for a while, pray ſend for 
I, me, Neighbour, when you have a Mind to't: Hea- 
a ven ſtrengthen you; come, Tabitha. | 


* Foll. Aurelia, go out with them, and leave us 
three together for half an Hour. | 
r- [Exit Wid. Tab. Aur. 


a Stay you, Mill, and reach me the Cordial; I begin 
4. to 
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to hope that my extream violent Fit of Vomiting and 
Purging has wrought out all the Poiſon, and ſav'd 
my Life——my Pain's almoſt quite gone, but I'm 
ſo ſore and faint—give me the Glaſs. 

Wor. What d' you mean, Colonel? You will not 
doar, I hope, now you're dying? Drink I know not 
what there, made by a Doctor and a Pothecary? 
Drink a Cup o' Sack, Man, healing Sack; you'll 
fie d your old Antidote beſt. | 

Cut. He'as Reaſon, Colonel, it agrees beſt with 
your Nature; tis good to recover your Strength 
as for the Danger, that's paſt, Pm confident, already. 
Jioll. Doſt thou think fo, honeſt Cutter? Fetch 
kim a Bottle o Sack, Will, for that News; I ll drink 
a little my ſelf, one little Beer-glaſs. 

Cut. Poor Creature! He would try all ways to 
live! | 

Joll. Why if I do die, Cutter, a Glaſs o Sack will 
do me no Hurt I hope: I do not intend to die the 
whinirg way, like a Girl that's afraid to lead Apes 
in Hell | Euter Will, with a Bottle and great Glaſs. 
So, give it me; a little fuller, —yet—it warms ex- 


ceedingly—and is very Cordial —So,—hill to the 
Gentlemen. 
Mor. Let's drink, let's drink, whilſt Breath we 


have; | | Sings. 
You'll find but cold, but cold drinking in the Grave. 
Cut. A Catch 1 faith! Boy, go down, Boy, go 
down, 
And fill us t other Quart, 
That we may drink the Colonel's Health, 
Wor, That we may drink the Colonel's Health, 
Both. Before that we do part. | 
Wor. Why doſt thou frown, thou arrant Clown? 


Hey Boys Tope | 700 
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Foll. Why this is very chearly! Pray let's ha' the 
Catch that we made t' other Night againſt the Doctor. 
Wor. Away with't, Cutter ; hum 
Come fill us the Glaſs o Sack. 
Cut. What Health do we lack? 
Wor. Confufion to the Quack. 
Both. Confound him, confound him, 
Diſeaſes all around him. 
Cut. And fill again the Sack, 
Wor. That no Man may lack, 
| Cut. Confuſion to the Quack, bs 
Both. Confuſion to the Quack, 
N Confound him, confound him, 
| Diſeaſes all around him. 
Mor. He's a kind of Grave-maker, 


Cut. A Urinal Shaker, | 
Mor. A wretched Groat-taker, 
| Cut. A ſtinking Cloſe-Stool raker, 
; Mor. He's a Quack, that's worſe than a Quaker. 
5 Both. He's a Quack, Cc. 
. Mor. Hey Boys Gingo 


Foll. Gtve me the Glaſs, Will. ll venture once 
© more, what e' er come on't. Here's a Health to the 
Royal Traveller, and ſo Finis Coronat. 
8 1 Wor. Come on Boys, Vivat; have at you again 
then. 
. Now a Pox on the Poll of old Politick Noll. 
0 Both. We ll drink till we bring 
| In Triumph back the King. 

Cut. May he live till he ſee 
Old Noll upon a Tree. 

Wor. And many ſuch as he. 

Both. May he live till, &c. 

Foll. Pm very ſick again; Will, help me into my 
Bed; reſt you merry, Gentlemen, p 

| a #r. 
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Cut. Nay, we Il goin with him, Captain, he ſhall 
not die this bout. 5 
Wor. It's pity but he ſhould, he does't fo bravely; 
come along then, kiſs me, Cutter ; Is not this bet- 
ter than Quarrelling? 
Both. May he live till he ſee, Cc. | 
Hey for Fidlers now ! [ Exeunt. 


4 


S ACT III SCENE. I 
4 Enter Jolly, and Anrelia. 


Joll. IS true, Aurelia, the Story they all agree 
| in; 'twas nothing but a fimple Plot o the 


two Lovers to put me in fear o Death, in hope to 


work then upon my good Nature, or my Conſcience, 
and Quack conſpir d with them out o Revenge; twas 
a curſed Rogue though to give me ſuch an unmerci- 
ful Doſe of Scammony! It might ha' prov'd but an 
ill Jeſt ; but however, I will not be a loſer by the 
Buſineſs, e er I ha' done with't. 

Aar. Methinks there might be ſomething extracted 
out of it. 

Joll. Why ſo there ſhall; I'll pretend Aurelia, to 
be ſtill deſperately Sick, and that I was really poiſon d, 
no Man will blame me after that, for whatſoever I 
do with my Niece. But that's not all, I will be 
mightily troubled in Conſcience, ſend for the Wi- 
dow, and be converted by her, that will win her 
Heart, join'd with the hopes of my ſwallowing Lu- 
cias Portion. 5 

Aur. For that Point T'11 aſſiſt you, Sir: Aſſure her 
that my Couſin Lucia is marry d privately this After- 
noon to Mr. Puny. 

Joll. 
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Joll. J would ſhe were, Wench (for thine and my 
ſake) her Portion would be forfeited then indeed, 
and ſhe would ha' no great need of 't, for that Fop's 
very rich. | 

Aur. Well, Sir, I'll bring ſufficient Proofs of that, 
to ſatisfie the Widow, and that's all you require; be 
pleas'd to let the Secret of the Buſineſs reſt with 1ae 
yet a while, to morrow you ſhall know't. But for 
my own part, Sir, if I were in your place, I'd rather 
patiently loſe my Eſtate for ever, than take't again 
with her. | 

Joll. Oh! hold your ſelf contented, good frank- 
hearted Aurelia; would | were to marry ſuch a one 
every Week theſe two Years : See how we differ 
now? | 

Aur. Bleſs us! What humming and hawing will 
be i' this Houſe ! What preaching, and houling, and 
faſting, and eating among the Saints! Their firſt 
pious Work will be to baniſh Fletcher and Ben Fohn- 
ſon out o the Parlour, and bring in their rooms Mar- 
tin Mar-Prelate, and Poſies of Holy Hony-ſuckles, 
and a Salve-box for a wounded Conſcience, and a 
Bundle of Grapes from Canaan. I can't abide em; 
but Il break my Siſter Tabitha's Heart within a 
Month one way or other. But, Sir, ſuppoſe the 
King ſhould come in again, (as I hope he will forall 
theſe Villains) and you have your own again o courſe, 
you'd be very proud of a Soap-boiler's Widow then 
in Hide-Park, Sir. | 5 

Joll. Oh! Then the Biſhops will come in too, 
and ſhe'll away to New- England; well, this does 
not do my Buſineſs; I'll about it, and fend for. her. 

Exit. 


E nter 
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Enter Ralph. 


Aur. And I'll about mine; Ralph, did you 
ſpeak to Mr. Puny to meet me an Hour hence at the 
Back-door in the Garden? He muſt not know the 
Eſtate the Houſe is in yet. 

Ralph. Yes, forſooth, he bad me tell you, he'd 
no more fail you than the Sun fails Barnaby-day, I 
know not what he means by t, but he charg'd me to 
tell you ſo, and he would bring (forſooth) his Re- 
giment of five hundred. He's a Mad-man, I think. 
Aur. Well, did you ſpeak to Mr. Soaker to ſtay 
within too, the little Deacon that uſes to drink with 
Wilt and you. ; 

Ralph. Yes, forſooth, he's in the Buttery. 

Aur. Pray Heav'n he don't forget my Inſtructions 
there! But firſt I have a little Trick for my Lovers 
to begin withal, they ſhall ha' twenty more before I 
ha*done with em. [ Ext. 


SCENE ll. 
Enter Truman Junior. 


F Trum. The Veil of this Miſtake will ſoon be caſt 
away, I would I could remove £uc1a's as eaſily, and 
fee her Face again, as fair, as ſhortly our Innocence 
will appear. 

But if my angry Father come to know our late In- 
telligence in this unlucky Buſineſs though we ha' ful- 
filPd the Letter of his Will, that which can ſatisfie 
a Lover's Conſcience, will hardly do ſo to an old 
Man's Paſſion; ye heav'nly Powers, or take away my 
Life, or give me quickly that for which I only am 


content to keep it. 


SCENE 


he. 


Forget the Ways of Virtue and of Honour. 
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SCENE III. 
Enter Aurelia, (veil d.) 


Ha! I did but ſpeak juſt now of heav'nly Powers, 

And my bleſt Angel enters, ſure they have 

Heard me, and promiſe what I pray'd for. 

My dear Lucia, I thought you'd been a kind of Pri- 
ſoner too. | She gives him a Paper, and embraces him. 

She's kinder too than ſhe was wont to be; 

My Prayers are heard and granted, I'm confirm d in't. 


By my Maid s means I have gotten Keys | Reads. 
both of my own Chamber and yours ; we | 
may eſcape if you pleaſe ; but that I fear would ruin 
you ; We lye both not in the ſame Houſe, a good For. 
tune that is not Vie to 'tontinue ; ſince I have the 
Engagement of out Faith,” ¶ account my ſelf your 
Wife already, ald all pi my Honour into your 
Hands; about Midnight I Rall ſteal to you; If I 


were to ſpeak this J ſhould bluff; but I note whom I 


truſt. od | e Kors, Lucia. 
Trum. Thou doſt not knoui me Bucia, A ſide. 
And haſt forgot thy ſelf: I amn d. 
Stay, here's a Poſtſcript. Bam this Paper as ſoon 
as you have read it. 
Burn it? Yes, would I had don't before, 
Burns it at the Candle. 


May all Remembrance of thee periſh with thee, 
Unhappy Paper ! 

Thy very Aſhes ſure will not be innocent. 

But fly about and hurt ſome chaſte Man's Eyes, 
As they do mine. [ Weeps. 
Oh, Lucia, this I thought of all Misfortunes 


Would never have befall'n me, to ſee thee 


\ 
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T little thought to ſee upon our Love, 

That flouriſh'd with ſo feet and freſh a Beauty, 

The ſlimy Traces of that Serpent, Luſt. 

What Devil has poiſon'd her? I know not whati to 
ſay to her. t bi. 

Go, Lucia, retire, 8 to thy Chamben; LI 

And call thy wandring Virtue home again, 1 i 

It is not yet far gone, , ak call it quickly; 4-150 

'Tis in a dangerous way; I will forget thy Brior, 

And ſpend this Night in Prayers that Heawn may 
do ſo. ERR xit. — 

Would ſhe have had me been 1 890 Adulterer? 

Before my Marriage? — Oh 1 0 Oh Frailty—— 

Where in all Hh Nature: all. we.nhſs - 

The ulcerous Fermentation Ns by Heat 

When thus (alas) we tin Jes 


reaking out 
Upon the comlrit Viſage.of a Fon) ion Exit. 
S GENE TV. 
"Enter Aurelia. 


Aur. Pray Heav' 'n, Than't made my fooliſh Wit 
ſtay for me; if he talk with others of the Houſe be- 
fore me; I'm undone. Stay, have I 


Pulls out a my Paper ready? Oh! thats well! my 
Paper. Hand I'm ſure's as like hers as the Lett 

is to the Right, we were taught by the 
fame Maſter, pure Italian, there's her A's and her 


G's III ſwear Oh! are you come? That's well. 


SCENE V. 
Enter Puny. 


Tis almoſt four o Clock, and that's the precious 


Hour. 


Pun, My little Heling abales, here I am, Preſto! 
Aur. 


r ar © it  oa,uuw ao 
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Aur. You're always calling me Names, Mr. Puny, 
that's unkindly done to one that's labouring for you 
as Iam. 

Pun. I ha' made 'more haſte hither than a Parſon 
mas to a Living o three hundred and fifty Fournds a 

ear. 

Anr. Puny, you're not a Man o Buſineſs I'f7 
that's not the Style o' Buſineſs ; Well, Tha” done, 
think, the Work for Vous, tis as odd a Plot as ever 
you heard. 

Pun. I like it better, 1 We odd thi 

Aur. Why thus then, you know Mr. — took 
an Oath to his Father never to ſee my 9 more 
without his leave. —— 

Pun. Piſh, do I know that aLawyer loves to ak 
Mony in a Michaelmaſs Tem: 

Aur. A pies upon you: Well, my Father ls l 
Lucy ſwear too never to ſee 7 aer without his 
Conſent. | 

Pun. Good, then will be Fee) Bb-pe ep Love. 

Aur. For all this, they're reſolv'd to burg this 
Afternoon (nay, don't interrupt me with your Fop- 
peries, or I'll be gone) and to fave their Oaths (like 
cunning Caſuiſts, as all Lovers are) they'll be mar- 

ry'd in a dark Room (do you mark me?) the Mini- 
iter, Mr. Soaker, is to marry them without Book; 
and becauſe they're bound not to ſpeak to one ano- 
ther (for that J forget to tell you) they re to lignt- 
fie adn Conſent, ws ok he asks ? em, Wil you ſuch 
a one by Reverences, and giving their Hands; 
* — never heard of ſyely a Humour, but they're both 
m 

Pun. Ha, 1 ha! . as Fantaſtical as a Whirl- 
gig but how came you to know all this, my lit- 
tle pretty Witch of Lancaſbire? 

Vor. II. Ff Aur. 
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Aur. Why that Im coming to; her Maid you 
muſt know is my Penfioner, and betrays all Counſels; 
and to confirm all this to you, here's her laſt Letter 
tg Truman about the Buſineſs, which my Intelligen- 
cer. has deliver'd to me inſtead of him, you know her 
Hand: Read it all over to your ſelf. | 

. Pun. [11 ſwear by her Foot, this is her Hand 
hum Reads. y Uncle's ſict, and no Body will be 


In at the back Door which ſhall be left only put to 
Cha, ha, ha!) Mr. Soaker with you—juſt at four — 
you muſt not ſtay long with me. (ha, ha, ba! ) when 
tis done and paſt recovery they'll releaſe us of our 
Oaths—hum—1 foall not fail Tours, L. (Ha, 
ha, ha! 0 | i | 


Aur. Now he knows nothing o the time, for that 


he ſhould ha known by this Letter; and you conceive 
my Defign, I hope? you're not a Wit for nothing. 
Pun. My dear Pythagorean, that I ſhould go in 
and Marry her inſtead of him? 
Aur. Right! Thou'ſt a ſhrewd reach. 
Pan. But where's old Soaker all this while! 


Aur. Why, Iha told all this to him, only naming 


you in all things inſtead of Truman; and that 'twas 
my Contriyance all for my Couſin's and your ſake ; 
he's within at a Call, I'll ſend for him; who's there? 
Mary ? Call hither Mr. Soaker ; I ha' given him five 
Pounds, and for ſo much more he'll Marry you to 
another to Morrow, if you will. 

Pun. I adore thee, Queen Solomon; I had ra- 
ther be marry'd by ſuch a Plot as this, than be Ne- 
phew to Preſter - John Il make t a thouſand 
Spankers. } > W; 


— 


at this ſide o the Houſe--the matted Chamber —hum— : 


A I? Enter 


miſs d elſe, and all ſpoil d. 
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Enter Mr. Soaker. 


Aur. Oh come, tis time, Mr. Soaker; as ſoon as 
you ha' done leave the marry'd Couple together, I'll 
lock this Door upon you, go out at the t other, where 
ſhe'll come in to you. 

Pun. Tis as dark as the Devil's Conſcience x but 
the beſt is, the Parſon has a good Fjeri Facies, like 
a Holiday, that will give — Light. | 

Aur. No! there's * enough to keep you From 
ſtumbling within. Oh! I forgot to tell you, break. 
a piece of Gold, and give her half, for a Proof of the— 
do you underſtand me? 

—. Pan. *Tis well thought on; but, Domine Docto- 
40 can you ſay the Service without Look are you 
ure ? 

Hater. I warrant you, Siry, can you lye with her 
without Book afterwards? 

Pun. He's a Wit too by Juno; all are Wits that 
have a Finger in this Veniſon-Paſty. 

Aur. She'll come immediately, go in; do not ſtay 
above half an Hour, Mr. Puny, my Coulin will be 


Pun. I'll wafrant you, let's in; dear Learning lead 
theWay. [They go in, and Aurelia locks the Door 


the out. ſide. 
Aur. So, all's ſure this way ; P11 be with you 
ſtraight. 
SCENE IV. 


Euter Jolly, Cutter. 


Foll. So, now the Widow's gone, I may breath a 
little; I believe really that true Devotion is a great 
Pleaſure, but tis a damin'd Conſtraint and Drudgery 
methinks, this _ of it. wonder gl 
2 .,.uh 
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the new Saints can endure it, to be always at the 
Work, Day and Night acting: But great Gain makes 
every thing ſeem eaſie; and they have, I ſuppoſe, 
luſty Recreations in private. She's gone, the 
ittle Holy Thing, as proud as Lucifer, with the 
Imagination of having been the choſen Inſtrument of 
my Converſion from Popery, Prelacy, and Cavele- 
riſm, ſhe's gone to brag of'r to Foſeph Knock-down, 
and bring him to Confirm me. But, Cutter, thine 
was the beſt Humour that ever was begot in a Rogues 
Noddle, to be Converted im an Inſtant, the Inſpiration 
520 by my Example! It may hap to get Thee Tabi- 
—_— _ | : SSITTOUNTT 3, 
Cut. Nay, and J hit juſt pat upon her way, for 
though the Mother be a kind of Brotniſt (l know 
not. what the Devil ſhe is indeed) yet Tabitha is o 
the Fifth Monarchy Faith, and was wont to go every 
Sunday afoot over the Bridge to hear Mr. Feat, when 
he was Priſoner in Lambeth. Hou ſe, ſhe hus had a 
Viſion too her ſelf of Horns, and ſtrange things. 
Joll. Piſh!' Cutter, for the Way that's not mate- 
tial, ſo there be but enough of Nonſenſe and Hypo- 
criſie: But, Cutter, you muſt reform your Habit too, 
a little; off with that Sword and Buff, and greaſie 
Plume o' Ribbons in ybur Hat. They ll be back 
here preſently, do't quickly: © 
Cut. IIl be chang d iti an Inſtant, like a Scene, and 
then Il fetch em to uu. L Erit. 
SCENE VII. 
Euter Fruman Jenior. 
Tum. ſen. Ay, there goes one of his Swaggerers; 
1 could ha fwagger'd with him once. Oh! Co- 
lonel, you're finely poiſon d, are you not? Would I 
Had the potforting o you=—Where's my don Dict? 
What ha you done with him? Foll. 
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Zoll. Mr. Truman. „q low o of 1 

Trum. ſen. True me no more than I true 70. 
Come Colonel, you're. but a ſwaggering——Pll 
ha the Law to ſwagger with you, that Iwill. 

Joll. Firſt leave your raging; tho you ſhould rage 
like Tamerlain at the Bull, *rwould do no good here. 

Trum. Do you call me Names too? Ill have an 
Action o Scandalum. Well, Colonel, ſince you pro- 
voke me, the Protector ſhall know what you are, 
and what you would have had me done for the _—_ 
in the — of the laſt riſing. 

Foll. Mr. Trumau, I took you for a Perſon of Hs: 
nour, and a Friend to his Majeſty ;. I little thought 


to hear you ſpeak of betraying a ' Geneletan _ 
Pratector. Bu TY 94 7 l e019 
Trum. len. Betray ing? No, Sir, Þ-ſcorn: it od 
much as you, bur TY let him know! ulat you 77 
and fo forth, an you keep my Son from me. 
Joll. Mr. Truman, if you'll but hear me patients 
ly, I ſhall propoſe a thing — will, J hope, be good 
and acceptable both to your Son and you. 
Trum. ſen. Say you ſo, Sir? Well, but [ won't 
be call'd Tamerlan. 
Joll. My Neice, not only by her. wicksd Defi ign 
to poiſon me, but by marrying her ſelf without my 
Conſent this Day to Pany, has (as you know very 
well, for you were a Wineſs, Sir, to my Brother's 
Will) loſt all the Right ſhe had to a e 
Portion. Aurelia ſhall have that and my Eſtate 
(which now within a few Days I ſhall — aftet 
my Death; ſhe's not, I thik, unhandſome, and all 


that know her will conſeſs ſhe wants no Wit; with _ 


theſe Qualitits, and this Fortune, if your Son- like 
her (for tho h as injur d me, Sir, I forget that, and 
e to the Erichanrments'of my wh | 


5 
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I do ſo well approve both of his Birth and Parts, and 
of that Fortune which you, I think, will pleaſe to 
— him, that I ſhould be extreamly glad of the Al- 
lance. Lech WT e 
- Trum. ſen. Good Colonel, you were always a kind 
Neighbour and loving Friend to our Family, and ſo 
were we to you, and had Reſpects for you; you 
know I would have had Dick marry your Neice, 
till you declar'd he ſhould ha* no Portion with her. 
- Foll. For that I had a particular Reaſon, Sir; 
your Son's above in my Houſe, ſhall I call him, Sir, 
mn 3 know his Mind? I would not have him 
orc! 3 | | . L123 854 | 
Trum. ſen. Pray ſend for him, good Colonel: 
Forc'd? No, I'll make him do't, Fll warrant you. 
Boys muſt not be their own Chuſers, Colonel, they 
muſt not i faith; they have their Simpathies and 
Fiddle- come - faddles in their Brain, and know not 
what they would ha' themſelves. e 


SCENE VIII. 
Enter Lucia. | h 

Foll. Why how now Lucia? How come you from 
your Chamber? 

Luc, I hope you did not mean me a Priſoner, Sir, 
| fince now you're ſatisfy d ſufficiently that you're not 
ö | | 
Foll. I am not dead, that's true. But I'may thank 
Heavn, and a ſtrong Conſtitution fort; you did 
— Endeavours; however, for the Honour of our 

amily, and for your Father's ſake, I'll ſpeak no 
more of that; but I could wiſh, for the Security of 
my Life hereafter, that you would go home to your 
Husband, for they ſay you're marry'd, Neice, this 
Day without my Knowledge——Nay,——Im, con- 
N nt 


a 
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tent go home to him when you pleaſe, you ſhall 
ha' your thouſand Pounds. 

Trum. ſen. Hark you, Colonel, ſhe ſhould not 
have a Groat of em, not a Groat; ſhe can't recover't 
by Law, I know the Will. 

Luc. 1 marry'd, Sir? Tis the firſt news I've heard 


. 
SCENE IX. 
Enter Truman Junior. 
Lucia goes to put on her Veil. 


Joll. Nay, leave your pretty Jeſuitical Love- 
tricks to ſalve an Oath; Mr. Truman, you may let 
your Son ſee her now. 

Trum. ſen. Ay, Dick, you may ſee her as much 
as you pleaſe; ſhe's marry d. | | 

Trum. jun. Marry'd? 

Trum. ſen. Ay, marry'd, ſo I fay, marry'd tas 
Afternoon to Mr. Puny. 

Luc. What do they mean? 

Trum. ſen. And, Dick, I ha' got a Wiſe too for 
you, you ſhall ha' pretty Mrs. Aurelia. 

Trum. jun. Lucia marry'd? i att 

Trum. ſen. Her Father and I are agreed of all 
things; Hark you, Dict, the has a 1 Fe ortune 
now. 

Trum. jun. Marry'd to Puny ? 

Trum. ſen. You hall have her preſently. 

Trum. jun. This Afternoon? 
Tum. ſen. Come, Dick; there's a Wife for yous 

Dick. 

Trum. jun. I won't marry, Sir. 

Trum. ſen. What do you ſay, Sir? 

Trum. jun. I wo not marry, Sir. 

Trum. ſen, Get you out o my Sight, you Rebel. 


214 Joll. 
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Joll. Nay, good Mr. Truman. 

Trum. ſen. Fll neer acknowledge him for my Son 
again, I tell you, Colonel, he's always thus, with 
his wo'nots and his cannots. | 

+ 4+ > + =» aa 


f . ; 
+ * * 
4 — ” = » 4 "3 a 


Enter Puny. 


Pun. We ha' made ſhort Work on't; 'twas a brave 
quick Parſonides: The little skittiſn Philly got away 
from me, I know not how, like an Eel out of a 
—_— 

Foll. Give him a liatle time, Mr. Truman, he's 
troubled yet at my Neice's Marriage, . over 
quickly. 

Trum. ſen. Give my Son time, Mr. Joly ? Marry 
come u 


i N. E XI. 
Enter Aurelia, (after Puny.) 


Aur. What ha' you done already? You're a ſweet 
Husband indeed. | 

Pun. Oh! My little Pimp of Honour! Here, 
here's the five Read Marigolds; hold thy Hand, 
Dido Londer's my Wife, by Satan; — Devil 
that little Mephoſtophilus got hither before me? 

Aur. To her, Puny; never conceal the Myſtery 
any longer, tis too good a Jeſt to be kept lake. 

Trum. ſen. For your fake I will then, Colonel; 
Come prithee, Dick, be chearful 

Trum. jun. I beſeech you——Sir—— | 

Trum. ſen. Look you there, Colonel; now he 
ſhould do what I would have him, now he's a beſeech- 
ing tis the proudeſt ſtubborneſt Coxcomb—— 
Pun. to Folly.) And now, my nob 


I Uncle —nay, 
never be angry at a Marriage i' the way of . 
7 
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My fair Egyptian Queen, come to thine Anthony. 
Luc. What would this rude Fellow have? 
Trum. jun. IJ am drown'd in Wonder! , + 
Pun. Twas I, my dear Philoclea, that marry'd 
thee cen now in the dark Room, like an amorous 
Cat; you may remember the Damask Bed by a bet- 
ter Token of two than a bow'd Philip and Mary. 
Luc. I call Heav'n to witnels, 
Which will protect and juſtifie the Innocent, 
I underſtand not the leaſt Word he utters, 
But as I took him always for a Fool, 
I now do for a Madman. * 
Aur. She's angry yet to have miſtook her Man. 
To Jolly. ] Tis true, Sir, all that Mr. Puny ſays, I 
mean for the Marriage, for the reſt, ſhe's beſt able 
to anſwer for her ſelf. 17 | 97> 
Luc. True, Coufin, then I ſee tis ſome Conſpira- 
cy t'enſnare my Honour and my Innocence. 
Aur. The Parſon, Mr. Soaker, that marry'd em 
is ſtill within. | my 
Will. He's i' th Buttery, ſhall I call him, Sir? 
Zoll. Ay, quickly. gud 
Trum. jun. Tis the Sight of me, no doubt, con- 
founds her with a Shame to confeſs any thing: It 
ſeems that ſudden Fit of raging Luſt, that brought 
her to my Chaniber, could not reſt till it was ſatiſ- 
fy d, it ſeems I know not what. N 


Enter Mr. Soaker. 


Foll. Mr. Soaker, did you marry my Neice this 
Afternoon to Mr. Pany, in the Matted- Chamber? 

Soak. Yes, Sir, I hope your Worſhip won't be an- 
gry, Marriage, your Worſhip knows, is honourable. 
Luc. Haſt thou no Conſcience neither? 


f SCENE 


1 
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SCENE XII. 


Enter Widow, Tabitha, Cutter in 4 Puritanical 
| Habit. 


Jul. Neice, go in a little, Ill come t you pre- 


ſently and examine this Matter 1 Mr. Pump, 


lead in your Wife for ſname. 
Luc. Villain, come not near me, III fodnes touch 
a Scorpion or a Viper. | | [ Exit. 
Pun. She's as humorous as a Bell- Rope; ſhe need 


not be ſo cholerick, I'm ſure I behav'd my ſelf _ 


Propria que maribus. 
Aur. Come in with me, Mr. — III teach you 


how you ſhall handle her. [ Exeunt Aur. Pun. 


| Joll Mr. Truman, pray take your Son home, and 
ſee how you can work upon ** there; ſpeak fairly 


to him. 


Trum. ſen. Speak fairly to my Son? I'll ſee him 
bury'd firſt. 

75 211. I mean perſuade him 

Trum. ſen. Oh! that's — matter; I will per- 
ſuade him, Colonel, but if ever I {peak fair to x 
till he mends his Manners — Come along with me, 
Jack-ſawce, come home. 

Trum. ſen. Ay, Sir, any "4H 

[ Exeunt Trum. ſen. Trum. jun. 

Wid. What's the Matter, Brother Colonel, are 
there any Broils here ? 

Joll. Why, Siſter, my Neice has marry'd with- 


out my Conſent, and ſo it pleaſes, it cen pleaſes 


Heav'n to beſtow her Eſtate upon me. 


Mid. Why, Brother, there's a Bleſſing now alrea- | 


dy: If you had been a wicked Cavalier ſtill ſhe'd ha 
done her Duty, I warrant you, and defiauded you of 


the whole Eſtate; my Brother Cutter here is. grown 


— ky” pp I fend 5% wn 


al 


PF 
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the heavenlieſt Man o the ſudden, tis his Work. 
Cut. Siſter Barebottle, I muſt not be call'd Cutter 
any more, that is a Name of Cavalero Darkneſs, the 
Devil was a Cutter from the Beginning, my Name is 
now Abednego, I had a Viſion which whiſper'd to 
me through a Key-hole, Go call thy ſelf Abednego. 
Tab. The wonderful Vocation of ſome Veſſels! 
Cut. It is a Name that ſignifies fiery Furnaces, and 


Tribulation, and Martyrdom, I know I am to ſuffer 
For the Truth. 


Tab. Not as to Death, Brother, if it be his Will. 

Cut. As to Death, Siſter, but I ſhall gloriouſly re- 
turn. 

Foll. What, Brother, after Death? That were 


miraculous. 
Cut. Why the Wonder of it is, that it is to be 


miraculous. 


Foll. But Miracles are ceas d, Brother, in this 
wicked Age of Cavaleriſm. 

Cut. They are not ceas d, Brother, nor ſhall they 
ceaſe till the Monarchy be eftabliſh'd. | 

I fay again, I am to return, and to return upon a 
Purple Dromedary, which ſignifies Magiſtracy, with 
an Axe in my Hand that 1s call'd Reformation, and 
I am to ſtrike with that Axe upon the Gate of IW eſt- 
minſter-Hall, and cry, Down Babylon, and the 
Building call'd We/tmenſter-Hall is to run away, and 
caſt it ſelf into the River, and then Major General 


Harriſon is to come in green Sleeves from the North 


upon a Sky-colour'd Mule, which ſignifies heavenly 


Inſtruction. 


Tab. Oh the Father! He's as full of Myſteries as 
an Egg is full of Meat. | 
Cur. And he is tq have a Trumpet in his Mouth 
25 big 23 a Steeple, and at the ſounding 3 that 

| rum- 


an at their Command beſide their Tears, | 
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Trumpet all the Churches in London are to fall down. 


I/:4. Oh ſtrange, what Times, ſhall we ſte here 
in poor England ! 

Cur. And then Venner ſhall SETS up to us from 
the Weſt in the Figure of a Wave of the Sea, hold- 
ing in his Hand a Ship that ſhall-be call'd the Ark of 


the Reform'd. 


Foll. But when muſt this be, Brother Abeduego 7 
Cut. Why all theſe things are to be when the Cat 
of the North has o ercome the Lion of the South, 


and when the Mouſe of the Weſt has ſlain the Ele- 


phant of the Eaſt. I do hear a ſilent Voice within 


me, that bids me rife up preſently, and declare theſe 
things to the Congregation of the Lovely in Cole- 
— 22th Tabitha, Tabitha, Tabitha, call 
thrice, come along ich me, Tabitba. [ Exit. 
Tab. There was ſomething of this, as 1 remem- 


ber, in wy laſt Viſion of Horns the other Day. Ho- 


ly Man! I follow thee: Farewel, forſoothy Moher 


A1 anon. 


Foll. Come, let's 50 in too, e, Ras. 


1 —— 


I"; 
— 


ACT IV. SCENE. I. 


Enter Truman Juni iar. 


H * 1 aal think heneeforth of Woman: 
ind? 
When I know Lucia was the beſt Ä 
And ſee her what ſhe is? What are they made of 5 
1 Love, their Faith, their Ws lr to 
on! 


And 
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And we, vain Men, whom ſuch Heat-drops de- 


ceive! 
Hereafter I will ſet my ſelf at Liberty, 
And if I ſigh or grieve, it ſhall not be 
For Love of one, but Pity of all the Sex. 


SCENE I. 


Enter Lucia. 
Ha! ſhe will not let me ſee her ſure ; 
If ever, Lucia, a Veil befitted thee, 


'Tis now, that thou may'ſt hide thy guilty Bluſhes. 
Luc. If all their Malice yet 


| Have not prevail'd on Truman's Conſtancy, 


They'll miſs their wicked End, and I ſhall live ſtill. 
III go and ſpeak to him. 

Trum. Forbear, Lucia, for I have made a ſecond 
Oath, which 1 ſhall keeps I hope, with leſſer trou- 
ble, never to ſee thy Face more. 

Luc. You were wont, Sir, 

To ſay, you could not live without the fight oft. 

Trum. Ay, twas a good one then. 

Luc. Has one Day ſpoil'd it? 

Trum. O yes, more than a hundred Years of time, 
made as much more by Sorrow, and by Sickneſs, 
cou'd e er a done. 

Luc. Pray hear me, Truman: 

For never innocent Maid was wrong'd as I am; 
Believe what I ſhall fay to you, and confirm 
By all the holieſt Vows that can bind Souls. 

Trum. I have believ'd thoſe Female Tricks too 
lon 
I — thou canſt ſpeak winningly, but thy Words 
Are not what Nature meant thein, thy Mind's Pi- 

cture; 

FI believe now what repreſents it better, 


Thine 
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Thine own Hand, and the Proof of mine own Eyes, 
Luc. I know not what you mean; believe my 

Tears. 
Trum. They're idle empty Bubbles, 

Rais'd by the Agitation of thy Paſhons, | 

And hollow as thy Heart; there is no Weight in 
nn. ---: 

Go thou once, Lucia; Farewel, 

Thou that wer't dearer to me once, than all 

The outward things of all the World beſide, 

Or my own Soul within me, farewel for ever; 

Go to thine Husband, and love him better than 

Thou didſt thy Lover. | 

I neer will ſee thee more, nor ſhall, I fear, 

Eer ſee my ſelf again. | 
Luc. Hear me but once. [ Kneels, 

Trum. No, tis enough; Heav'n hear thee when 

thou knee l ſt to it. Exit. 
Luc. Will he? He's gone; now all the World 
has left me, . 

And I am deſolately miſerablesn 

Tis done unkindly, moſt unkindly, Truman. 

Had a bleſs'd Angel come to me and ſaid, 

That thou wert falſe, I ſhould have ſworn it ly'd, 


And thought that rather fal n than thee. 


Go, dear, falſe Man, go ſeek out a new Miſtreſs; 


But when you ha talk d, and lov'd, and vow'd, and 


{worn 
A little while, take heed of uſing her 
As you do me; no, may your Love to her 
Be ſuch as mine to you, which all thy Injuries 
Shall never change, nor Death it ſelf aboliſh. 
May ſhe be worthier of your Bed than I, 
And when the happy courſe of many Years 
Shall make you appear old to all but her, 


May 
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May you in the fair Glaſs of your freſh Iſſue 


See your own Youth again; but I would have em 
True in their Loves, and kill no innocent Maids; 
For me it is no matter; when I'm dead, 

My buſie Soul ſhall flutter ſtill about him, 

Twill not be elſe in Heav'n; it ſhall wateh 

Over his Sleeps, and drive away all Dreams 

That come not with a ſoft and downy Wing; 

If any Dangers threaten, it ſhall becken 

And call his Spirit away, till they be paſt, 

And be more diligent than his Guardian Angel, 
And when juſt Heav'n, as I'm aſſur'd it will, 
Shall clear my Honour and my Innocence, 

He'll ſigh, I know, and pity my Misfortunes, 

And blame himſelf, and curſe my falſe Accuſers, 
And weep. upon my Grave, 

For my wrong d Virtue, and miſtaken Truth, 
And unjuſt Death, I ask no more. (Exit. 


SCENE II. 
Enter Truman Junior. 


Twas barbarouſly done to leave her ſo; | 
Kneeling and weeping to me; 'twas inhuman 
I'll back and take my Leave more Civilly, 
So as befits one who was once her Worſhipper. 
[ Goes over the Stage, and comes back. 
She's gone; why let her go; I feel her ſtill; 
I feel the Root of her, labouring within 
To ſprout afreſh, but 1 will pluck it up, 
Or tear my Heart with it. 


SCENE IV. 
Enter Jolly, Truman Senior. 


Foll. He's there, Sir, pray let him now reſolve 
you poſitively what he means to do. mr 
ram. 


| 
| 


| 
t 
ö 
| 
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Trum. ſen. What he means to do, Colonel? that 
were fine | 
Tfaith; if he be my Son he ſhall mean nothing; 
Boys muſt not have their Meanings, Colonel: 
5 him mean _ - mean with E rm ayes 

rum. jun. Iſhall be preſt, I ſee, by em, upon the 

hateful Subject of a — > on 
And to fill up the Meaſure of Affliction, 
Now I have loſt that which I lov'd, compell'd 
To take that which I hate. Li, | 

Trum. ſen. I will not be troubled, Colonel, with 
his Meanings, if he do not marry her this very Even- 
ing (for I'll ha'none of his Flim-flams, and his May- 
bes) I'll ſend for my Son Tom from St. Johns Col- 
lege (he's a pretty Scholar I can tell you, Colonel, I 
have heard him ſyllogize it with Mr. Soater in Mood 


and Figure) and ſettle my Eſtate upon him with her; 


if he have his Meanings too, and his Sympathies, IL'II 
Diſinherit em both, and marry the Maid my ſelf, if 
ſhe can like me, I have one Tooth yet left, Colonel, 
and that's a Colt's one. | 
Trum. jun. Did I ſubmit'to loſe the Sight of 
Lucia, 64 7 2211 
Only to ſave my unfortunate Inheritance, 


And can there be impos d a harder Article 


For me to boggle at: 
Would I had been born ſome wretched Peaſant's Son, 
And never known what Love or Riches were. 


Ho—— I'll marry her Why ſhould I not? 
If I 2 
Muſt marry ſome body, — 


And hold my Eſtate by ſuch a ſlaviſn Tenure, 
Why not her as well as any elſe? 

All Women are alike I fee by Lucia, 

Tis but reſolving to be miſerable, 
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And that is reſol d for me by my Deſtiny. © I 

Joll. Well, try him pray, bur do it kindly, Sir, 
And artificially. 

Trum. ſen. I warrant you; Dick, PII ha JOE mar- 
ry Mrs. Aurelia to Night. - © 

Trum. jun. To Night? The Warnings ſhort, Sir, 


and it may be 

Trum. en. Why look you, -Colonsl, he's at's "oi 
Lock, he's at's May-bees again. 

Trum. jun. I know not, Sir 

Trum. ſen. Ay, and his Naswe how you ſhall hive 
him at his Wo'nots preſently; N will have 
you know, Sir 't 

Foll. Nay, good Mr. Truman — know, not 
yet what Anſwer he intends to make you. 

Trum. jun. Be pleas'd, Sir, e Cenider- -l 

Trum. ſen. Look you, Sir, I muſt conſider now, 
he upbraids his Father with the Want of ee. 
tion, "like a Varlet as he is. 

Trum, jun. What ſhall I do? Why ſhould I not t do 
any thing, 
. all things are indifferent? 

Joll. I beſeech you, Mr. Truman, have but A Lie- 
tle Patience 
Your Father, Sir, deſires to - 

Trum. ſen. I do not deſire him, Colonel, nor ne- 
ver will defire him, I command him upon the Ou 
of a Child | 

Foll. Whether you can > Alpe your ſelf to love 
and marry my Daughter Aurelias and if you can, for 
ſeveral Reaſons we deſire it may be preſently confum- 
mated. 

Trum. jun. Out with it, ſtubborn Tongue; 

I ſhall obey my Father, Sir, in all things. 0 ELL) 
Vo. II. Gg Trum. 
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Trum. ſen. Ha! What d'ye fay, Sir? 
Joll. This old teſty Fool is angry, I think, to 
have no more Occaſion given him of bid ſo. 

Trum. jun. I ſhall obey you, Sir. 

Foll. You ſpeak, Sir, like a virtuous Gentleman, 
the fame Obedience and Reſignation to a Father's 
Will I found in my Aurelia, and where two ſuch 
Perſons meet, the Iſſue cannot chuſe but be fucceſs- 


Trum. ſen. Ah Dick, my Son Dick, he was al- 

ways the beſt natur'd Boy——he was like his Father 
in that——he makes me weep with Tendernefs, like 
an old Fool as I am Thou ſhalt have all my E- 
ſtate, Dick, IIl put my ſelf to a Penſion rather than 
thou ſhalt want——Go ſpruſe up thy ſelf preſent- 
ly, thou art not merry i faith, Dich, prithee be mer- 
ry, Dick, and fetch fine Mrs. Aurelia preſently to 


the little Church behind the Colonel's Garden; 


Mr. Soaker ſhall be there immediately, and wait for 
you at the Porch; (we'll have it inſtantly, Colonel, 
done, left the young Fool ſhould relapſe) Come, 
dear Diet, let's go cheerily on with the Buſineſs. 
Trum jun. What have | ſaid? What am I doing? 
The beſt is, it is no matter what I ſay or do. 

Foll. Tl ſee Aurelia ſhall be ready, and all things 
on my part, within this half Hour. 

Trum. ſen. Good, honeſt, noble Colonel, let me 
ſhake you by the Hand. Come, dear Dick, we loſe 


EINE. * [ Exeunt. 
| SCENE V. 


Enter Cutter, Tabitha, a Boy. 


Cut. And the Viſion told me, Siſter Tabitha, that 
this ſame Day, the firſt of the ſeventh Month, 2 
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the Year of Grace, 1658, and of Revelation, and 
Confuſion of Carnal Monarchies the tenth, that we 
two, who are both holy Veſſels, ſhould by a holy 
Man be join d together in the holy Bond of ſancti- 
fy'd Matrimony. : 
a Tab. Ay, Brother Abednego ; but our Friends Con- 
cents 
Cut. Heav'n is our Friend, and, Siſter, Heav'n 
puts this into our Thoughts; it is, no doubt, for 
Propagation of the great Myſtery ; there ſhall ariſe 
from our two Bodies a great Confounder of Gogma- 
gog, who ſhall be called the Peſtle of Amichriſt, 


and his Children ſhall inherit the Grapes of Ca- 


naan. | 
Tab. My Mother will be angry, I'm afraid. 
Cut. Your Mother will rejoice, the Viſion ſays ſo, 


Siſter, the Viſion ſays your Mother will rejoice ; 
how will it rejoice her righteous Heart to ſee you, 


Tabitha, riding behind me upon the Purple Dro- 
medary ? I would not for the World that you ſhould 
do it, but that we are commanded from above; 
for to do things without the aforeſaid Command 1s 
= unto the building of a Fire without the Bottom- 
cake. 

Tab. Ay, ay, that it is, he knows. | 

Cut. Now to confirm to you the Truth of this 
Viſion, there is to meet us at a zealous Shoemaker's 
Habitation hard by here, by the Command of a Vi- 
ſion too, our Brother Zephaniah Fats, an Opener 
of Revelations to the Worthy in Mary White-chaps 
pel, and he is the choſen Veſſel to join our Hands. 

Tab. I would my Mother knew't; but if that ho- 
ly Man come too by Viſion, I ſhall have Grace, 1 
hope, not to reſiſt. | 

Gg 2 Cut. 
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ag Siſter, let me ſpeak one Word of Inſtruction 
onder Babe. 
ab. Oh how my Bowels yern | 

Cut. Sirrah, is my little Doctor already ſtaying 
for me at Tom. Underleather my Shoe-maker” 8 
Houſe? 

Boy. Yes, Sir, but he's in ſo ſtrange a Habit, that 
Mr. Underleather's Boy Frank, and I, were ready to 
die with laughing at him. 

Cut, Oh ſo much the better; go you little Piece 
of a Rogue, and get every thing ready againſt I come 
back. [Exit Boy. 
Sifter, that Babe you faw me ſpeaking to is predeſti- 


nated to Spiritual Mightineſs, and is to be Reſtorer 


of the Myſtical Tribe of Gad 
Tab. Oh the Wonderous——But, Brother Abed- 
-nego, will you not pronounce this Evening: tide be- 
fore the Congregation of the Spotleſs in Coleman- 
3 

Cut. The Will of the latter Viſion 1s to be fulfil- 
led firſt, as a Preparatory Viſions let us not make 
the Meſſenger of Myſtery, who is ſent by a Viſion 
ſo far as from Mary Whiti-chappel for our ſakes, to 
ſtay too long from his lawful Vocation of Basket- 
making. Come, Sifter Tabitha. 

Tub. Hei, ho! But I will not refiſt. [ Exeunt. 
..S$CEiN E: VI. 
Enter Jolly, Puny, Worm. 

Foll. Mr. Puny, ſince you threaten me, I tell you 
plainly I think my Neice has undone her felf by mar- 
ry ing thee; for thongh thou haſt a fair Eftate at 
preſent, I'm tainoufly miſtaken if thou beeft not 


cheated of it all r theſe three Years by ſuch 
Rabbet- 
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Rabbet-ſuckers as theſe, that keep thee Company, 
and like lying Sons o'the Devil as they are, cry thee 
up for a Wit, when there's nothing ſo unlike, no 
not any of thy own Similitudes, thy odious Compa- 
riſons. | , | 

Pun. The Colonel's raging mad, like a Baker in 
the Suburbs, when his Oven's over-heated. . _ 

Wor. Good, very good 1faith. 

Foll. Ay, that was one of em; as for her Portion, 
I thought to ha given her a thouſand Pounds, but 

Pun. O magnanimous Colonel! What a Portion 
for a Tooth-pick-maker's Daughter 

Wor. Good, ſhoot him thick with Similies like 


| Hail-ſhot. 


into Weſtminſter-Ha 


| „ nnen Wok 19:9 aledt oo 

Joll. But now thou ſhalt not have a Groat with 
her. | | | 1 4 | We 2 "A 
Pun. What not a poor old Harry Groat that looks 


* 
* © 


as thin as a Poet's Cloak? But however, my noble 


| Mountain-hearted Uncle, I ha* made her Maiden- 


head a crack'd Groat already, and if I ha' nothing 
more from her, ſhe ſhall ha' nothing more from me; 
no, ſhe ſhall foot Stockings in a Stall for me, or make 
Childrens Caps in a Garret fifteen Stories high, _ 
Joll. For that matter (for though thou ſpeak'ſt no 
Senſe, I gueſs thy brutiſh Meaning) the Law will 
allow her honourable Alimony out o your Foolſhip's 
Fortune. N 
Pun. And the Law will allow me her Portion too, 
good Colonel Uncle, 75 nat too big to he brought 
J nay, Captain, his Neice uſes 
me worſe too, ſhe: will not let me touch the Nail of 


her little Finger, and rails at me like a Flounder- 


mouth d Fiſh-woman with a Face like Biſingſgate. 
Gg 3 Joll. 
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Joll. What Fleſh can ſupport ſuch an affected 
Widgeon, who has not a Deſign to cheat him of ſome- 
thing that that Vermin has? Well, I ſhall be able 
to Live now I hope as befits a Gentleman, and there- 
fore Ill endure the Company of Fops and Knaves no 
longer. "RI rod 

Wor. Come, Colonel, let's go in, and diſpute the 
Difference conſcienciouſſy over a Bottle o Sack. 

Joll. I keep no Tavern, Worm, or if I did, thy 
whole Eſtate would hardly reach to a Jill. 

Mor. Colonel, thou art grown unkind, and art 
Drunk this Afternoon without me. 1 
Jyoll. Without thee, Buffoon? Why I tell thee, 
thou ſhalt never ſhew that odd, pimping, cheating 
Face o thine within my Doors again, [I'll turn awa 
any Man of mine that ſhall diſparage himſelf to drin 
with ſuch a Fellow as thou art. | 
; a As I, Why what am I, pray? mighty Co- 
n | 
Foll. Thou art or haſt been every thing that's ill, 
there is no ſcandalous way of Living, no Vocation 
of the Devil, that thou haſt not ſet up in at one time 
or other; Fortune has whipp'd thee about through all 
her Streets; thou'rt one that lives like a Raven, by 
Providence and Rapin; now thou'rt feeding upon that 
raw young Fellow, and doſt devour and kaw him; 
thou'rt one that if thou ſhould'ſt by chance go to Bed 
ſober, would'ſt write it down in thy Almanack, for 
an unlucky Day; Sleep is not the Image of Death to 
Thee, unleſs thou bee ſt dead drunk; thou art — I 
know not what—thov'rt any thing, and ſhalt be 
ro me hereafter nothing. q en a 
Pun. This Colonel piſſes Vinegar to Day. 


Wor. 
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Wer. This is uncivil Language, Colonel, to an 
old Comrade, and one of your own Party. 

Joll. My Comrade? O' my Party thou? Or any 
but the Party of the Pick - purſes! 

Pun. This bouncing Bear of a Colonel will break 
the Back of my little Whelp of a Captain, unleſs I 
take him off; come away Captain, III fitk his Back 
with two Bum: bailiffs till he ſpew up any Stiver 
of her Portion. 

Joll. F are-ye-well, Gentlemen, come not near 
theſe Doors if you love your Leather, I'll ha* my 
Scullions batter you with Bones and Turnips, and 
the Maids drown you with Piſs- pots, if you do but 
approach the Windows; theſe are ſawcy Knaves 1n- 
erg to come to me for Ponds and, Portions. 
| Extt. 

Wor. Poverty, the Pox, an ill Wife, and the De- 
vil go with thee, Colonel. 

Pun. I vex'd him to the Gills, Worm, when I 
put that bitter Bob o' the Baker upon him. 

Wor. Ay, Ist een ſo? Not come to your Houſe? 
By Fove I'll turn him out of it himſelf by a Trick 
that I have. 

Pun. Puſh! Thou talkeſt 
monger in a Fever. 

Wor. I'll dot, by 7ove. 

Pun. How, prithee, Ca ain? What does thy Pe- 
ricranium mean? 

Mor. Why here I bat by Jove; Tm raviſh' 
with the Fancy of it; let me ſee let me ſee— 
his Brother went ſeven Years ago to Guimey — 

Pun. Ay, but the Merchants ſay he's dead wag 
fince, and gone to the Blackamores bela . | 
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Wor. The more Knaves they ; he lives, and Im 
the Man. 

Pun. Haz ha, ha! Thou talk'ſt like a fowc'd Hog's 


Face. 

Wor. I knew him very well, and am pretty like 
him, liker than any of your Similitudes, 'Puny ; by 
long Converſation with him, and the Colonel, I 
know all Paſſages betwixt ein; and what his Hu- 


mour and his Eſtate was, much better than he him- 


ſelf, when he was alive; he was a ſtranger thing than 
any Monſter in Africk where he traded. ; 

Pun. How, prithee, Captain? I love theſe odd 
fantaſtical things as an Alderman loves Lobſters. 

Mor. Why, you muſt know, he had quite loſt his 
Memory,, totally, and yet thought himſelf an able 
Man for Buſineſs, and that he did himſelf all that 
was done by his Man John, who went always along 
with him; like a Dog with a blind Man. 

Pun. Ha, ha, hat Sublimely fantaſtical. 

Wor. He carry'd a-Scrowl about him of Memo- 
randums, even of his Daughter's and his Brother's 
Names, and where his Houſe ſtood; for as I told 
you, he remember'd nothing; and where his Scrowl 
failed, John was his Remembrancer, we were wont 
to call him Remembrancer ohn. 

Pun, Ha, ha, ha! Rarely exotick; Pl! act that 
Apple Jobi, never was ſuch a John as Iʒ not John 
o Gant, or John o Nokes, I will turn Remem- 
| 1 John, as round as a | Wedding:-Ring, ha, ha, 
Na 1210 15 — 

Wor. Well ſaid) But you muſt lay afide Conceits 
For a while, and temote Fancies. TH! teach you his 
Humour inſtantly; now will I and my Man John 


fr Arty our Faces over as if that Country s Heat = 
1 made 
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made em ſo, (which will diſguiſe us ſuthciently) 
and attire our ſelves in ſome ſtrange Habits o' thoſe * 
Parts (I know not how yet, but we ſhall ſee it in 
Speed's Maps) and come and take Poſſeſlion of our 
Houſe and Eſtate. 

Pun. Dear Ovid, let's about thy Metamorpho ſis. 

Wor. Tuill be diſcover'd perhaps at laſt, but 
however, for the preſent twill break off his Match 
with the Widow (which makes him ſo Proud now) 
and therefore it muſt be done in the twinkling of an 
Eye, for they ſay he's to marry her this Night; if 
all fail, will be at leaſt a merry Bout for an Hour, 
and a Mack to the Wedding. 

Pun. Quick, dear Rogue! quick as Precipitation, 

Wor. I know where we can ha' Cloaths hard by 
here; give me ten Pounds to hire em, and come a- 
way; but of all things, Man John, take heed of 
being witty. 

Pun. Ay, that's the Devil on't: Well g0; PII FL 
low you behind like a long Rapier. Erna. 


SCENE VII. 
Enter Aurelia. 


Aur. If they would allow me but a little time, I 
could play ſuch a Trick with Mr. Truman, as he 
ſhould ſmart ſorely fer the reſt of his Lite, and be 
'reveng'd abundantly on my Coufin for getting of 
him from me, when I was ſuch a foohith Gul Eng 
Lear ago, as to be in Love with him. 
But they would have us marry d inſtantly. 
The Parſon ſtays for us at Church. I know not oY * 
to do all muſt out Ods my Life he's coming to 
fetch me here t to Church already 7. | 


SCENE 
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SCENE VIII. 
Enter Truman Junior. 


Trum. jun. I muſt go through with it now; 
P11 marry her, 


And live with her according to the Forms, 


But I will never touch her as a Woman. 
She ſtays for me Madam—— 

Aur. Sir. 

Trum. jun. I cannot out with it—Madam. 

Aur. Sr ——- 

Trum. jun. Muſt we go marry, Madam; 

Aur. Our Friends will have it fo, it ſeems. 
Trum. jun. Why will you marry me? What is 

there in me 
That can deſerve your Liking? I ſhall be 
The moſt untoward and ill- favourd Husband 
That ever took a melting Maid t' his Bed; 
The Faculties of my Soul are all untun d. 
And ev'ry Glory of my ſpringing Youth, 
Is fall'n into a ſtrange and ſudden Winter, 
You cannot love me ſure. 
Aur. Not to Diſtraction, Sir. 
Trum. jun. No, nor I youz why ſhould we mar- 
ry then? 
It were a Folly, were it not, Aurelia? 

Aur. Why they ſay, tis the beſt Marriage, when 
like is join d to like; now we ſhall make a very even 
Match, for neither you love me, nor I love you, and 

*tis to be hop'd we may get Children that will love 
neither of us. 

. * jun. Nay, by my Soul, I love you, but, 

as, 
22g in that way that n ſhould their Wives; 
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I cannot toy, nor kiſs, nor do I know not what, 

And yet I was a Lover, as true a Lover 
Aur. Alack a day! 
Trum. jun. Twas then (methoughts) the only 

Happineſs 6 

To ſit and talk, and look upon my Miſtreſs, 

Or if ſhe was not by, to think upon her; 

Then ev'ry Morning, next to my Devotion, 

Nay often too (forgive me Heav'n) before it, 

Shelipp'd into my Fancy, and I took it 

As a good Omen for the following Day; 

It was a pretty fooliſh kind of Life, 

An honeſt, harmleſs Vanity; but now 

The faireſt Face moves me no more, than Snow 

Or Lillies when I ſee 'em, and paſs by ; 

And I as ſoon ſhould deeply fall in Love 

With the freſh Scarlet of an Eaſtern Cloud, 

As the red Lips and Cheeks of any Woman. 

I do confeſs, Aurelia, thou art Fair, 

And very Witty, and (I think) Well -· natur d, 

But thou'rt a Woman ſtill. hy or 
Aur. The Sight of you, Sir, 

Makes me not repent at all my being ſo. | 
Trum. jun. And prithee now, Aurelia, tell me 

truly, | | 

' Are any Women conſtant in their Vows? 

Can they continue a whole Month, a Week, 

And never change their Faith? Oh! if they could 

They would be excellent things; nay, ne'er diſ- 
ſemblez © Tr 

Are not their Luſts unruly, and to them 

Such Tyrants as their Beauties are to us? N 2 

Are their Tears true, and ſolid when they weep? 


Aur. 
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Aur. Sure, Mr. Truman, you ha'nt ſlept of late, 


If we ſhould be marry d to Night, what would you 


do for Sleep? 

Trum. jun. Why? . Do not marry'd People ſleep 
o' Nights? 

ah, Yes! yes! Alas, good Innocence. 

Trum. jan. Ty have a ſcurvy Lite on't, if they 

doit; 

But we'll not live as other People do, 
Well tind out ſome new handſome way of Love, 
Some way of Love that few ſhall imitate, 
Yet all admire; for 'tis a ſordid thing, 


That Luſt ſhould dare t inſinuate it ſelf 
Into the Marriage Bed; we'll get no Children, 


The worſt of Men and Women can do that 

Beſides too, if our Iſſue ſhould be Female, 

They would all learn to flatter and diſſemble, 

They would deceive with Promiſes and Vows _ 
She ſimple Men, and then prove falſe, and kill em. 
Would they not dot, Aurelia? 


Aur. Ay, any thing, Mr. Truman ; but what ſhall 


we do, Sir, when we're marry'd, pray ? 
Trum. jun. Why! we'll live very lovingly toge: 
ther, 


Sometimes we'll fit and talk of excellent Things, 


And laugh at the Nonſenſe of the World, 
Sometimes we'll walk together, | 


Sometimes we'll read, and ſometimes. eat, and fome- 


times ſleep, 
And ſometimes pray; and then at laſt we 1 die, 
And go to Heav'n together; 'twull be rare! 
Aur. We may do all chis mn ads never 
marry for the matter. | 


Trum. 
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Trum. jun. Tis true, we may ſo! 
But fince our Parents are reſolv'd upon it, 
In ſuch a Circumſtance let em have their Humour. 
My Father ſent me in to compliment, 
And keep a prating here, and play the Fool; 
I cannot do't; what ſhould I ſay, Aurelia ? 
What do they uſe to ſay? | 
Aur. I believe you knew, Sir, when you wood 
my Couſin. 1 2 
Trum. jun. Ay, but thoſe Days are paſt; they're 
gone for ever, | | 
And nothing elſe but Nights are to ſucceed 'em; 
Gone like the Faith and Truth of Womenkind, 
And never to be ſeen again! O Lucia! 
Thou waſt a wondrous Angel in thoſe Days 
Of thy bleſt State of Innocence. | 4 
There was a Cheek! A Fore-head! And an Eye! 
Did you obſerve her Eye, Aurelia? 
Aur. O yes, Sir! There were pretty Babies in't. 
Trum. jun. It was as glor ious as the Eye of Heav'n; 
Like the Soul's Eye it pierc'd through ev'ry thing; 
And then her Hands—her Hands of liquid Ivory! 
Did ſhe but touch her Lute (the pleafing'ſt Harmo- 
ny then upon Earth when ſhe her ſelf was ſilent 
The ſubtile Motion of her flying Fingers 
Taught Mufick a new Art, to take the Sight, as well 
as Ear. 
Aur. Ay, Sir, ay! you'd beſt go look her out, 
and marry her, ſhe has but one Husband yet. 
Trum. jun. Nay, prithee, good Aurelia, be not 
angry, a | 
For I will never love, or ſee her more. 
do not ſay ſhe was more Fair than thou art, 
Yet if I did No, but I wo'not fay ſo; 


Only 


: 
| 
: 
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Only allow me this one ſhort laſt Remembrance of 
one I lov'd ſo long. And now I think ont, Ill beg 
a Favour of you, you will laugh at me I know, when 
you have heard it, but prithee grant it; tis that you 
would be veil'd, as Lucia was of late, for this one 
Day; I would fain marry thee ſo; 
Tis an odd fooliſh Fancy, I confeſs. 
But Love and Grief may be allow'd ſometimes 
A little innocent Folly. | 

Aur. Good! This Fool will help me, I ſee, to 

cheat himſelf, 22 | 

At a dead Lift, a little Hint will ſerve me. 
III do't for him to the Life. 

Trum. jun. Will you, Aurelia? 

Aur. That's but a ſmall Compliance; you'll ha" 
Power anon to command me greater things. 
Trum. jun. We ſhall be marry'd very privately ; 
None but our ſelves; and that's e en beſt, Aurelia. 
Why do I ſtick here at a fatal Step 
That muſt be made? Aurelia, are you ready? 

The Miniſter ſtays for us. 
Aur. [Il but go in and take my Veil, as you com- 
mand me, Sir; A 

Walk but a few-Turns in the Garden, in leſs than 
half an Hour I'll come to you; ha, ha, ha! [ Exit. 

Trum. jun. I go, I am condemn'd, and muſt obey ; 
The Executioner ſtays for me at Church. [ Exit. 


ACT 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
Enter Colonel Jolly, Will. 
Joll. OO, 1 have her at laſt, and honeſt Joſeph 


Knock-down marry d us, methinks, with 
convenient Brevity; I have ſome Hold now upon 
my Eſtate again; (tho ſhe, I confeſs, be a Clog up- 
on it worſe than a Mortgage) that, my good Neigh- 


bour Barbottle left wholly to his Wife; almoſt all 


the reſt of the Incomes upon his ſeeking, go to his 
Daughter Tabitha, whom Cutter has got by this 
time, and promiſes me to live like an honeſt Gentle- 
man hereafter; now he may do ſo comfortably and 
merrily. She marry'd me thus ſuddenly, like a good 
Huſwife, purely to ſave Charges; however tho' we'll 
have a good Supper for her, and her eating Tribe; 
Mill, is the Cook doing according to my Directi- 
ons? 

Mill. Yes, Sir, he's very hard at his Bufineſs; 
he's ſwearing and curſing in the Kitchen, that your 


Worſhip may hear him hither; he'll fright my new 


old Miſtreſs out of the Houſe. TY 
oll. Tis ſuch an over-roafted Coxcomb——Bid 
him be ſure to ſeaſon well the Venifon that came in 
luckily to Day. | 
Mill. Troth, Sir, I dare not ſpeak to him now, 
unleſs I ſhould put on your Worthip's Armour that 
lyes hid in the Barrel below; he'd like to ha ſpitted 
me juſt now; like a Gooſe as I was, for telling him 
he look d like the Ox that's roaſted whole in St. Fames's 


Fair. Who's there? 


Joll. |} 
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Foll. Sce who's at Door. I ſhall ha“ ſome plun- 
der'd Plate, I hope, to entertain my Friends with, 
when we come to viſit the Trunks with Iron-hoops; 
Who ist? 3 5 

Will. Nay, Heav'n knows, Sir; two Fiends, I 
think, to take away the Cook for ſwearing. They 
ha” thruſt in after me. | 


SCENE... 


Enter Worm and Puny diſguiſed like the Merchant 
and John. | 

Mor. They'll hardly know us at firſt in theſe fo- 
reign Habits. 

Pun. Ay, Sir, and as the Sun has us d us in thoſe 
hot Countries. 

Mor. Why, this is my old Houſe here, John; ha, 
ha! Little thought I to ſee my old Houſe upon 
Tower- Hill again. Where's my Brother Folly ? 

Foll. They call me Colonel Folly. 

or. Ha! let me ſee, [ Looks on his Note. 
'A burly Man of a moderate Stature. A Beard a 
little greyiſh Ha! A quic Eye, and a Noſe in- 
clining to Redl | 

Pun. Nay, tis my Maſter's Worſhip, Sir, would 
we were no more alter'd ſince our Travels. 

Mor. It agrees very well——Save you, good Bro- 
ther, you little thought to ſee me here again, tho 
I dare ſay you wiſh'd it; ſtay, let me ſee, how ma- 
ny ears, Sohn, is t ſince we went from hence? 

Pun. U is now ſeven Years, Sir. | 

Mor. Seven? Methinks I was here but yeſterday, 
how the what de-ye-call-it runs? How do you call 
it? | 
Pun. The Time, Sir. 


Wor. 
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Mor. Ay, ay, the Time, John; what was I ſay- 
ing? I was telling you, Brother, that I had quite 
forgot you; was I not telling him ſo, John? 

Foll. Faith, we're both quits then; I'll ſwear I 
ha forgot you; why you were dead five-Years ago. 

Mor. Was I? I ha' quite forgot it; John, was I 
— five Years ago? My Memory fails me very much 

ate. . | 

Pun. We were worſe than dead, Sir, we were 
taken by a barbarous Nation, and there made Slaves; 
John, quoth he? I was poor John I'm ſure; they 
kept us three whole Years with nothing but Water 
and Acorns, 'till we look'd like Wicker-bottles. 

Wor. What, Sirrah, did your Mafter look like? 
F'll teach you to ſay your Maſter look d like what 
de-ye-call-'ums. | | 

Joll. Where did they take you Priſoners? | 

Wor. Nay, ask John, he can tell you I warrant 
| you; 'twas in—— tell him, John, where it was. 
Pun, In Guiney. | 
By what Country- men were you taken? 
Hor. Why they were called I ha' forgot what 
they call *em, twas an odd kind o Name, but Jabn 
can tell you. 5 F 

Pun. Who I, Sir? Do you think I can remember 
all things? | | | 

Wor. Tis i my Book here I remember well. Name 
any Nation under the Sun. 

Pun. I know the Name, Sir, well enough; but I 
only try'd my Maſter's Memory, 'twas the Tarta- 
rians. | WI 

Wor. Ay, ay, thoſe were the Men. 

Foll. How, John? Why all the World, Man, 
lyes betwixt em, they live up in the North. . 

Vo 1. II. 1 Pun. 
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Pun. The North? 
Foll. Ay, the very North, John. 
Pun, That's true indeed, but theſe were another 
Nation of Tartarians that livd in the South, they 
came anciently from the others. 
Joll How got you from em, John, at laſt? 
Pun. Why, faith, Sir, by a Lady's means, who, 
to tell you the Truth, fell in Love with me; my 
Maſter has it all in his Book, 'tis a brave Story. 
_. Foll. In what Ship came you back? 
5 Pun. A Plague of t, that Queſtion. will be our 
uin. | 
Wor. What Ship? *Twascall'da Thing that ſwims, 
what d' you call it? 
Jol The Mermaid? 
Wor. No, no, let me ſee. 
Foll. The Triton? | 
Mor. No, no, a Thing that in the Water does— 
It ſwims in the Water 
Foll. What is't? The Dolphin ? 
Wor. No, no, I ha' quite forgot the 
but tis no matter, it \wims—— 


Name ont, 


Jul. What ſay you, John? 


Pun. Ay, Sir, my Maſter knows well enough; 
you can't conceive the Miſery we endur d, Sir. 
Fyoll. Well, Brother, I'll but ask you one Queſti- 
on more; where did you leave your Will? 

Pmn. S Life, now he's pos d again——We ſhall 
never carry t through. . 

Wor. Ell tell you preſently, Brother let me ſee; 
Memorandums about my Will; | Reads in his Scrowl. 
left to my Brother the whole Charge of my Eſtate— 
hum hum ive thouſand Pounds —hum-— What 
did you ask me, Brother? | 

1 a if Fell. 
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Jol In what Place you left your Will 8 
mor. Ay, that was it indeed, that was the ve- 


ry thing you ask'd me; what a treacherous a 


have I? My Memory is fo ſhort 

Foll. This is no Anſwer to my Queſtion yet. 

Wor. Tis true indeed; what was your: n 
Brother? | 

Foll. Where you left your Will? wg es 
Hor. Good Lord, that I ſhould forget yon wk 4 
me that! I had forgot it, i faith, Law:thar I had, 
you'll pardon, I hope, my Infirmity, for- L alas 
alas I ha forgot what I was going to ſay to you, 
but I was ſaying ſomething, that I was. 

Foll. Well, Gentlemen, Im now in haſte, walk 
but a while into the Parlour there, FH deu to you 
pteſently. | 

Wor. But where's my Daughter | 

Pun. Lucia, Sir? 4 

Wor. Ay, Lucia——Put me in mind to "ack for 
her (a Plague o your Tartarians.) 

Pun. And o' your What-dee-de-call-'ems. 

Wor. Life, Tartarians. | Exeutir Worm, Puny. 

Foll. If theſe be Rogues, (as Rogues they ſeem ro 
be) I will ſo exerciſe my Rogues, the Tyranny of a 
new Beadle over a Beggar ſhall be notlltg to tz what 
think ſt thou of em, Hall? 

Will. Faith, Sir, I know not- bras juſt my 
Maſter's Noſe and upper Lip; but if you think? it be 


not he, Sir, III Dore em worſe than the Tartarians 


did. 
Foll. No, let's try em firſts—Trick for Trick 
Thou wert wont to be a precious Knave, and a great 


Actor too, a —— Roſcius; didſt not thou A once 


4orur? | 
of H h 2 ; Will, 


the Clown in 
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Will. No, but I play'd the Bear, Sir. 

Foll. The Bear! why that's as good a Part; thou'rt 
an Actor then I'll warrant thee, the Bear's a well- 
penn'd Part, and you remember my Brother's Hu- 
mour, dont you? They have almoſt hit it. 

Will. Ay, Sir, I knew the Shortneſs of his Me- 
mory, he would always forget to pay me 77. Wages, 

till he was put in mind of t. 

Foll. Well ſaid, I'll dreſs thee within, and all the 
Servants'ſhall acknowledge thee; you conceive the 
Deſign be confident, and thou canſt not miſs; 
but — ſhall-do truſty ohn? 

Will. Oh, Ralph the Butler, Sir, s an excellent 
try'd A Nor, he play'd a King once; I ha' heard him 

— a Play ex tempore in the Butteries. 

Joll. O excellent Ralph! Incomparable Ralph, 
againſt the World! Come away, Williew III give 
you Inſtructions within, it muſt be done in a Mo- 

*mene: © 55; Exceunt. 
8 CE N E II. 


Enter Aurelia, Jane. 


Jane. Ha, ha, ha! This is the beſt Plot o' o yours, 
dear Madam, to marry me to Mr. Truman in a Veil 
—_— of your ſelf; I can't chuſe but laugh at the 

ry Conceit oft; 'twill make excellent Sport: My 
Miſtreſs will be ſo mad when ſhe knows that I have 
got her Servant from her, ha, ha, hal 
. Aur. Well, are you ready? Veil your ſelf all 
over, and never ſpeak one Word to him, whatever 
he ſays, (he'll ha' no Mind to talk, much) but give 
him your Hand, and go along with him to Church; 
and when you come to, I tate thee——mumble. it 
over that he may nt * the Voice. 5 
ane. 
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Jane. Ha, ha, ha! I can't ſpeak for laughing 
Dear, Hony, Madam, let me but go in — f ing- on a 
Couple o arches 1 z you can't imagine how much 
prettier I look with a Lozenge under the Left Eye, 
and a Half Moon o this Cheek; and then I'll "oh 
{lip on the Silver-lac'd Shoes that vou gave me, and 
be with him in a trice. 
Aur. Don't ſtay, he's a uu RT: F e if the 
Whimſey take him, he'll be gone. [Excunt. 


.SCENE IV. 
Enter Lucia. 


| Lac. They ſay he's to paſs inſtantly this w way, 

To lead his Beide to Church; ingrateful Man! 

III ſtand here to upbraid his guilty Conſcience, 

And in that black Attire in which he ſaw me, 

When he ſpoke the laſt kind Words to me; 

»Twill now befit my Sorrows, and the Widow-hood 
of my Love. 

He comes alone, what can that mean? 


SCENE V. 


Enter Truman Junior. band. 


Tum. jun. Come, Madam, the Pricſt ns: for us 
too long; 


I ask your Pardon for my dull Delay, | 
And am aſham'd of t. 
Luc. What does he mean? III 800 with 1 what- 
e er it mean. | [EExeunt. 
SCE N E VI. . 


Enter Cutter, Tabitha, wg 


Cut. Come to my Bed, my Dear, my N. (Sings. 
My Dear come to 11. Bed; 7 
or 


[0 
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For the pleaſant Pain, and the Loſs with Gain, 
Is the Loſs of a Maiden- head. 
For the pleaſant, G ”Q . £395 


Tab. Is that a Pſalm, Brother Husband, which 
Fn what __ 
Cut. No, Siſter Wife, a ſhort Ejaculation only. 
" [Boy brings @ Hat and Feather, Sword and 
Belt, broad Lac'd Band, and Peruke. © 
Well ſaid, Boy, bring in the Things 
Tab. What do you mean, Brother Abednego You 


will not turn Cavalier, I hope, again; you will not 


open before Sion, in the Dreſſings of Babylon 2 | 

Cut. What, do theſe Cloaths befit Queen Tab:- 
tha's Husband upon her Day of Nuptials > This 
Hat, with'a high black pore wat for a Crown, and 
a Brim no broader than a Hat-band? Shall I, who 
am to ride the Purple Dromedary, go dreſs d like 


Revelation Fats the Basket-maker? Give me the Pe- 


ruke, Boy; ſhall Empreſs Tabitha's Husband go as 
if his Head were ſcalded? Or wear the Seam of a 
Shirt here for a Band? Shall I, who am zealous even 
to ſlaying, walk in the Streets without a Sword, and 
not dare to thruſt Men from the Wall, if any ſhall 
preſume to take't of Empreſs Tabitha? Are the 
Fidlers coming, Boy? | 4, 4 
Tab. Piſh, I cannot abide theſe doings; are you 
mad? There come no prophane Fidlers here. © 
Cut. Be peaceable, gentle Tabitha; they will not 
bring the Organs with them hither; I ſay be peace- 
able, and conform to Revelatipns; It was the Viſion 
bid me do this; wilt thou reſiſt the Viſion? 
Tab. An theſe be your Viſions! Little did I thin 

[ wuſſe——0O what ſhall [ do? Is this your =y - 
10 "1 * K ; Ara on 


- 
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ſion? Which of all the Prophets wore ſuch a Map 
without their Ears, or ſuch a Sheet about their 
— Oh, my Mother! What ſhall I do? I'm un- 

— | 
Cut. What ſhalt thou do? Why, thou ſhalt dance, 
and ſing, and drink, and be merry; thou ſhalt go 
with = Hair curl'd, and thy Breaſts open; thou 
ſhalt wear fine black Stars upon thy Face, and Bobs 
in thy Ears bigger than bouncing Pears; nay, if thou 
doſt = in to look ruſtily —— T1 ha? thee paint thy 
ſelf, like the Whore of Babylon. 

Tab. Oh! that ever I was born to ſee this Day 

Cut. What, doſt thou weep, Queen Dido? Thou 
ſhalt ha' Sack to drive away thy Sorrows: Bring in 
the Bottle, Boy; I'll be a loving Husband, the Vi- 
ſion muſt be obey'd: Sing, Tabitha; Weep o thy 
Wedding Day ? 'Tis ominous,  - 

Come to my Bed, my Dear, G . 

Oh, art thou come, Boy? Fill a Brimmer, nay ful- 
ler yet, yet a little fuller! Here, Lady Spouſe, here's 
to our Sport at Night. 

Tab. Drink it —— ſelf, an' you will, Il not 
touch it, not I. 

Cut. By this Hand thou ſhalt pledge me, ſeeing 
the * — ſaid ſo; drink, or Ell take a Coach, and 
carry thee to the Opera immediately. 

7. 25 O Lord, I can't abide it. [Drinks off. 

Cut. Why, this will chear thy Heart; Sack, and 
a Husband ? Both comfortable things. Have at you 
again. 0 

74 ab. III pledge you no more, not I. 

Cut. wr take the Glaſs, and take it off——off 

every Drop, or I'll ſwear a hundred Oaths in a 


breathing time. | 


1 


ſuch another Brother 
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Tab. Well! you're the ſtrangeſt Man— [ Drinks. 
Cut. Why, this is right; nay, off with't; ſo 
but the Viſion ſaid, that if we left our Drink be- 
hind us we ſhould be hang'd, as many other honeſt 
Men ha been only by a little Negligence in the like 
caſe: Here's to you, Tabitha, once again; we muſt 


_ fulfil the Viſion to a Tittle. 


Tab. What muſt I drink again? well! you are 
—Husband. 
Cut. Bravely done, Tabitha! Now thou obey'it 
the Viſion, thou wilt ha' Revelations preſently. 
Tab. Oh! Lord! my Head's giddy ——Nay, Bro- 
ther, Husband, the Boy's taking away the Bottle, and 
there's another Glaſs or two in it ſtill. - 
Cut. O villanous Boy! Fill out, you Baſtard, and 
{ſqueeze out the laſt Drop. | b 
T ab. I'll drink to you now, my Dear; tis not 
handſowe for you to begin always —— [ Drinbs. 
Come to my Bed, my Dear, and how waſt? Twas 
a pretty Song, methoughts. | 
Cut. O Divine Tabitha! Here come the Fidlers 
too, ſtrike up ye Rogues. 
Tab. What, muſt we dance too? Is that the Fa- 


ſhion? I could ha'danc'd the Curranto when I was a 


Girl, the Curranto's a curious Dance. | 
Cut. We'll out-dance the dancing Diſeaſe; but, 


"A 42 there's one poor Health left ſtill to be drunk 
wit 


Muſick. 
Tab. Let me begin t: Here, Duck, here's to all 


that love us. [ Drinks. 


Cut, A Health, ye Eternal Scrapers, ſound a 
Health; rarely done, Tabitha; what think'ſt thou 
now o thy Mother? r 


Tab. 
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Tab. A fig for my Mother; Þll be a Mother my 
ſelf ſhortly : Come, Duckling, ſhall we go home? 
Cut. Go home? The Bridegroom and his Spouſe 
go home? No, we'll dance home; afore us, Squeak- 
ers, that Way, and be hang d, you Sempiternal Ra- 
kers. O brave Queen Tabitha! Excellent Empreſs 

Tabitha! On ye Rogues. Ereunt 

SCENE VII. 
Enter Jolly, Worm, Puny. 6 

Mor. But where's my what d'ye call her, Bro- 
ther ? | 
Foll. What, Sir? DA 
Wor. My Daughter Lucia, a pretty [ Reads. 
fair- plenicn's Girl, with a black Eye, a round 
Chin, a little dimpled, and a Mole upon——I would 
fain ſee my Daughter Brother. 

Foll. Why, you ſhall, Sir, preſently, ſhe's very 


well: What Noiſe ; is that? How now ? What the 
matter? 


Enter & er ant. 


Seeks Ho! my old Maſter! my old Maſivts Gli | 
he's lighted j uſt now at the Door with his Man 
Fohn ; he's 4 for you, he longs to ſee youz my 
Maſter, my old Maſter ! 

Foll. This Fellow's mad. 2 IM 

Serv. If you won't believe me, go but! in ad ſee, 
Sirz he's not ſo much alter'd, but you'll quickly 
know him, I knew him before he was lighted; pray 

in, Sir. 

- Foll. Why, this is ſtrange There was indeed 
ſome Weeks ſince a Report at the Exchange that he 
was alive ſtill, which was brought by a Ship that 


came 
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came from Barbary ; but that he ſhould be ſplit in 

two after his Death, and live again in both, is won- 

derful to me. I'll go ſee what's the matter. 

| [Exennt Jolly, Servant, 
Punx. I begin to ſhake like a Plum-tree Leaf. 

Mor. Tis a meer Plot o' the Devil's to have us 
| beaten, if he ſend him in juſt at this Nick. 


SCENE VIII. 


Enter Ralph (as John) and two or three Servants. 


_ 1 Serv. Ah Rogue, art thou come at laſt ? 

2 Serv. Why, you'll not look upon your old 
Friends! Give me your Golls, Fohn. 

Ral. Thank ye all heartily for your Love; thank 


{ + you with all my Heart; my old Bed-fellow, Robin, 


and how does little Ginny do? 
3 Serv. A murrain take you, you'll ne er leave 
your Waggery. | 
Pun. A murrain take ye all, I ſhall be paid the 
Portion here with a Witneſs. 
Kal. And how does Ralph? good honeſt Ralph; 
there is not an honeſter Fellow in Chriſtendom, tho 
I ſay't my ſelf, that ſhould not ſay't. | 
½ 2.Sery. Ha, ha, ha! Why Ralph, the Rogue's 
well fill; come, let's go to him into the Buttery, 
he'll be over - joy d to ſee thee, and give us a Cup o 
the beſt Stingo there. _ 1 | 
Neal. Well ſaid; Steel to the Back ſtill, Robin ; 
that was your Word, you know: My Maſter's com- 
ing in! Go, go, Ill follow you. 
I Serv. haſte, 8 John. | 
Ral. Here's a Company of as honeſt Fellow-Ser- 
vantsz I'm glad Im come among em again. 


: | » War: 
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Wor. And would I were got out from em, as ho- 


be — they are; that Robin has a thraſhing Hand. 
ohn, with a Pox to him! would 1 were 


| hid like 2 Maggot in a Peſeod 
SCENE IX. ” 
Euter Jolly, William. ©, - + 
Joll. Methinks you're not return d, but born ta 
us anew. 


Pill. Thank you, good Brother; truly we ha 
paſs'd through many Dangers; my Man Fohn _ 
tell you all, I'm old and craſe. 


Enter Servant. 


4 Serv. Sir, the Widow (my Miſtreſs I ſhould 
fay) is coming in here with Mr. Knock-down, and 
four or five more. a 

Foll. Ods my Life! This Farce is neither of Do- 
 Rrine, nor Uſe to them! Keep em here, 7hn, till 
I come back. __[Exr Jolly. 
Wor. I — Jad the Colonel's gone E will I ſneak 
awa had ſtol'n a Silver S8 | 

FAS 70⁰. Who are thoſe, Fohn? By — leave, Sir, 
would you ſpeak with any body here? 

Wor. The Colonel, = — I'll take ſome other 
Time to wait upon him, my Occaſions call me now. 

Mill. Pray ſtay, Sir, who did you ſay you would 
ha ſpoken with? . - 

Wor. The Colonel, Sir; but another Time will 
ſervez he has Buſineſs na w. 

il. Whom would he f peak — Jahn? J for- 
get ſtill. 

Ral. The Colonel, Sir. 

Will. Colonel! what Colonel? 


Hor. 
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Por. Your Brother, 1 en Sir; but ano 
ther Time ; 
Mill. Tis true indeed; 1 had forgots ifaiths: my 
Brother was a Colonel; 1 cry you mercy, Sir, hell 
be here preſently. Ye ſeem to be Foreigners by your 

Habits, Gentlemen. 


Wor. No, Sir, we are Engliſpmen. 


Mill. Engliſhmen ? Law you there now! would 


| you ha' ſpoke with me, Sir? 


Mor. No, Sir, your Brother; but my Buſineſs re- 
quires no haſte, and therefore- 
Mill. You're not in haſte, you ſay; Pray Sir, fit 
down then; may I crave your Name, Sir? | 

Wor . My Name's not worth the knowing, Sir. 

Will. This Gentleman? | 

Wor. Tis my Man, Sir, his Name's Jobs. 

Pun. I'll be Fohn no more, not I, IIl be Jacka- 
napes firſt: No, my Names Timothy, Sa) \s 

Will. Mr. John T imothy, very well, Sir; ye ſeem 
to be Travellers. | 
Mor. We are juſt now, as you ſee, arriv'd out of 
Africk, Sir, and therefore have ſome neſs that 
r 1 
Will. Of 2 ? Law ye there now; vt 
Country, pray? 

Wor. Teel. Job 8 Country; ; — you well, Sir; 
for the preſent, I muſt be excus d. 

Wor. Marry God forbid; what, come * Pre- 
„e John, wot we not drin a Cup o Sack together. 

Wor. What ſhall I do? Friend, mal I trouble you 
| 10 ſhew me a private Place? I'll wait upon you 258 

ſently again, Sir. . 
Will. You'll ſtay heres Maſter ?—— A. 


1 * : 
$4% 3 
Pun. 
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Vun. III only make a little Maids Water, Sir, and 
come back to you immediately: 

Kal. The Door's lock d, Sir, the Colonel has 
lock d us in here Why do you ſhake, Sir? 

Pun. Nothing Only I have extream liſt to 
make Water. 
Here's the Colonel, PH ſneak! behind the Hang- 


ings. | 
8 c E N E X. 
Enter Jolly, Widow. 


Joll. Well leave thoſe Gentlemen within a while | 
upon the Point of Reprobation; but, Sweet-Heart, 
[ be two Brothers here, newly arriv'd, which you 
muſt be acquainted with. 

id. Marry, Heav'n fore-ſh eld! not t ther Mer- 
chant, I hope? 

Foll. No, Brethren in Love, only: 
How dec you, Brother? 
mor. I your Brother; what d'ye n 

Joll. Why, are not you my SS Folly, that 
was taken Priſoner by the Southern Tartars ? 

Hor. I Brother, I by Tartars ? 

Joll. What an — * Slave is this? Sirrahs 
Monſter, didſt thou not come with thy Man Jahn? 

Wor. I, my Man John? Here's no ſuch Perſon 
here; you fee you're miſtaken. 

Joll Sirrah, 411 ſtrike thee dead. 

Wer. Hold, bold, Sir, 1 do-remember now I was 
the Merchant Jolly, but when you ask'd me, I had 
quite forgot it; alas, I'm very craſie. 

Foll. That's not amiſs; but ſince thou art not he 
I muſt know who thou art. 


Wer. 
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Wor. Why, don't you know me? I'm Captain 
Worm, and Puny was my Man John. 

Foll. Where's that Fool Puny? Is he ſlipt away? 

Pun. Yes, and no Fool for't neither, for ought I 


know yer. 


Wor. Why, we hit upon this Frolick, Colonel, 
only for a kind o Mask (d'ye conceive me, Colonel?) 
to celebrate your Nuptials; Mr. Pumy had a Mind 
to reconcile himſelf with you in a merry way o 
Drollery, and ſo had I too, tho? I hope you were 
not in earneſt with me. 
' Foll. Oh! Is that all? Well ſaid Vill, bravely 
done Will, i faith; I told thee, Vill, what 'twas to 
have acted a Bear; and Ralph was an excellent John 


too. 
Wor How's this? Then I'm an Afs again; this 
damn'd Punys Fearfulneſs ſpoil'd all. 
Pun. This curſed Coward Worm! I thought they 
were not the right ones. F 
Foll. Here's ſomething for you to drink; go loo 
to Supper, this is your Cue of Exit. 
[ Exit Will and Ralph. 
Mid. What need you, Love, ha' given em any 
thing? in truth, Love, you're too laviſh. _ 
Wor. "Twas wittily put eff o me however. 


SCENE XI. 
Enter Cutter, Tabitha, with Fialers. 


Foll. Here are more Maskers too, I think; this 
Masking is a Heav'nly Entertainment for the Widow, 
who ne er ſaw any Shew yet, but the Puppet-play @ 


Nintve. 


Cut. Stay without, Shaper, 
Tab 
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Tab. Oh Lord. Im as weary with dancing as paſ- 
ſes; Husband, Husband, yonder's my Mother; O 
Mother, what do you think I ha' been doing to Day? 

Wid. Why what, Child? No hurt, I hope. 

Tab. Nay, nothing, I have only been marry'd a 
little, and my Husband Abednego and I have fo 
danc'd it ſince. 

Cut. Brave Tabitha (till; never be angry, Mother, 
you know where Marriages are made; your Daugh- 
ters and your own were made in the ſame Place, I 
warrant you, they're ſo like. 

Wid. Well, his Will be done There? no re- 
ſiſting Providence But how, Son Abednego, come 
you into that roaring Habit of Perdition? | 

Cut. Mother, I was commanded by the Viſion, 
there is ſome great End for it of Edification, which 
you ſhall know by the Sequel. | 


SCENE XII. 
Enter Truman Senior, Truman Junior, Lucia veil d. 


Trum. ſen. Come, Dick, bring in your Wife to 
our t other Father, and ask him Bleſſing handſomly; 
elcome, dear Daughter; off with your Veil; 


[ Lucia unveils, 
Heav'n bleſs ye both. 

Joll. Ha! what's this? more Masking? Why how 
now, Mr. Truman? You ha' not marry'd my Neice, 
I hope, inſtead o' my Daughter? 

Trum. jun. I only did, Sir, as I was appointed, 
And am amaz'd as much as you. 

Trum. ſen. Villain, Rebel, Traitor, out o'. my 
Sight, you Son of a—— _ 3 | 

Joll. Nay, hold him; Patience, good Mr. Tra- 
mas, let's underſtand the Matter a little 


Trum 


— — —— 1 9 ine 2 oo — — — . 2 
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Trum. ſen. I wo'not underſtand, no that I wo'not, 
I wo' not underſtand a Word, whilſt he and his Whore 
are in my Sight. 

Foll. Nay, good Sir — 
Why, what Neice? Two Husbands in one After- 
noon? That's too much o' Conſcience. 

Tuc. Iwo, Sir? I know of none but this, 
And how I came by him too, that I know not. 

Foll. This is Riddle me, Riddle me Where's 

my Daughter? Ho! Aurelia. | 


SCENE X20. 
Enter Aurelia. 


Aur. Here, Sir, I was juſt coming in. 

Foll. Ha not you marry d young Mr. Truman? 
Aur. No, Sir. 

Foll. Why, who then has he marry'd? 

Aur. Nay that, Sir, he may anſwer for himſelf, 


if he be of Age to marry. 


Foll. But did not you promiſe me you'd marry 
him this Afternoon, and go to Church with him pre- 
ſently to do't? 

Aur. But, Sir, my Husband forbad the Banes. 

Foll. They're all mad: Your Husband> 

Aur. Ay, Sir; the Truth o' the Matter, Sir, is 
this, (for it muſt out I ſee) twas I that was marry d 
this Afternoon in the Matted Chamber to Mr. Puny, 
inſtead o my Couſin Lucia. 

Foll. Stranger and ſtranger! What, and he not 
know't? | | 

Aur. No, nor the Parſon, Sir, himſelf. 

Joll. Hey day! 

Aur. Twas done in the Dark, Sir, and I veil'd 

like my Couſin; 'twas a very clandeſtine — 
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| I confeſs, but there are ſufficient Proofs of itz and 
| for one, here's half the Piece of Gold he broke with 
me, which he'll know when he ſees. | 
Pun. O rare, by men I'm glad o' the Change; 
tis a pretty Sorcereſs, by my troth; Wit to Wit, 
quoth the Devil to the Lawyer; III out among em 
preſently, t has ſav d me a beating too, which per- 
 Haps is all her Portion. 
> Foll.- You turn my Head, you dizzy. me 3 but 

wouldſt thou niarry him without either wing my . 
Mind, or ſo much as his? 

Aur. Hi is, Sir? He gave me five hundred Pieces a 
in Gold to make the Match; look, they are here 
ſtill, Sir. 

Foll. Thou haſt loſt thy Senſes, Wench; and wilt 
make me do ſo too. 

Aur. Briefly the Truth is this, Sir, he gave me 
theſe five hundred Pieces to marry him by a Trick 
to my Couſin Lucia, and by another Trick I took 
the Mony and marry'd him my ſelf, the Manner, 
Sir, you ſhall know anon at leiſure, only your Par- 
don, Sir, for the Omiſſion of my Duty to you, I 
beg upon my Knees. 

Foll. — Wench, there's no hurt done; fifteen 
hundred Pounds a Year is no ill Match for the 
Daughter of a ſequeſter'd Cavalier —= ' © | 

Aur. I thought ſo, Sir. 

Foll. If we could but cure him of ſome ſottiſh Af = 
fectations, but that muſt be thhask. 0 

Aur. My Life on't, Sir. 

Pun. I'll out; Uncle Father your Bleſſidg=—my 
little Matchiavil, I knew well enough twas you; 
what did you think I knew not Croſs from Pile? 


Vor. II. I 1 Aur. 
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Aur. Did you i'faith? 
_ Pun. Ay, by this Kifs of Amber-greaſe, or I'm a 


Cabbage. 
Aur. Why then you out-witted me, and I'm con- 
tent. FS IS T4) 


- Pun. A Pox upon you Merchant Jolly, are you 
there? 


Joll. But flav, how come you, Neice, to be mar- 


ry d to Mr. Truman? 


Luc. 1 know not, Sir, as I was walking in the 
Garden. | 
Trum. jun. I thought t had been——but bleſs d 
be the Miſtake, ' © © 
Whatever prove the Conſequence to all 
The leſs important Fortunes of my Life. 
Foll. Nay, there's no hurt done here neither 
Trum. ſen. No hurt, Colonel? l'Il ſee him hang'd 
at my Door before he thall have a beggarly 
Foll.' Hark you, Mr. Truman, [ Talk aſide. 
one Word aſide (for it is not neceſſary yet my Wife 
ſhould know ſo much.) 
Aur. This fooliſh Fane (as I perceive by the Sto- 
ry) has loſt a Husband by ſtaying for a black Patch. 
Foll. Though I in Rigour by my Brother's Will 
might claim the Forfeiture of her Eftate, yet I aſſure 
you ſhe ſhall have it all to the utmoſt Farthing; in 
a Day like this, when Heav'n beitows on me, and on 
my Daughter, ſo unexpected and ſo fair a Fortune, 
it were an ill Return to rob an Orphan committed to 
my Charge. | 
Aur. My Father's'in the Right. 
And as he clears her Fortune, ſo will I her Honour. 
Hark you, Sir. | 


1 | Trum. 
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Trum. ſen. Why you ſpeak, Sir, like a virtuous, 
noble Gentleman, and do juſt as I ſhould do my ſelf 
in che ſame Caſe, it is 

Aur [To Tem: jun.] Twas I, upon my Credit, 
in a Veil; Þ'1I tell, if you pleaſe, all that 705 ſaid, 
when you had read the Letter. But d'you hear, 
Mr. Truman, do not you believe now, that I had a 
Deſign to lye with you, if you had conſented to my 
coming at Midnight, for upon my Faith! had nor, 
but did it purely to try upon what Terms your two 
Romantick Loves ſtood. E 

Cut. Ha, ha, ha! But your Farce v was not right 
methinks at the End. 

Pur. Why how, pray? | 3 

Cut. Why there ſhould ha' been A Beating, a ** 
Cudgeling to make it come off ſmartly, with a I'wang 
at the Tail. 

Mor. Say you ſo? Has got a Set of damnable 
brawny Serving-men. 
N Cut. At leaſt John Pudding here ſhould ha been 

aſted. 

Wor. A Curſe upon him, he ſav'd himſelf like a 
Rat behind the Hangings. a 
Trum. jun. O Lucia, how ſhall I beg thy Pardon 
For my unjuſt Suſpicions of thy Virtue? - 

Can you forgive a very Repentant Sinner? 
Will a whole Life of Penitence abſolve me? 

Trum. ſen. Tis enough, good noble Colonel, Im 
ſatisfy d: Come, Dick, ] ſee twas Will, 
and ſhe's a very worthy virtuous Gentlewoman; I'm 
old and teſty, but tis quickly over; my Bleſliny up- 
on you both. 

Cut. Why ſo, alls well of all Sides then; let 2 
here'sa brave Coupling Day, oniy poor Worm muſt lea 
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Aur. I'll have a Wife for him too, if you will, 
fine Mrs. Fane within; I'll undertake for her, I ha 
ſet her agog to Day for a Husband, [ Aſide. 
the firſt Comer has her ſure. 

Wor. Ay, but what Portion has ſhe, Mrs. Puny ? 
For we Captains o the King's Side ha no need o 
Wives with nothing. 

Aur. Why Lozenges, and Half-Moons, and a Pair 
of Silver-lac'd Shoes; but that Tropes loſt to you; 
well, we'll ſee among us what may be done for her. 
 Foll. Come, let's go in to Supper; there never 
was ſuch a Day of Intrigues as this in one Family. 
If my true Brother had come in at laſt too after his 
being five Years dead, twould ha? been a very Play 


[Exeunt- 
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EPILOGUE, 
Spoken by CUTTER. 


Erhinks a Viſion bids me Silence break, 


[Without his Peruke. 
And ſome Words to this Congregation ſpeak ; 


So great and gay a one I neer did meet 

At the Fifth Monarch's Court in Coleman-ſtreet. 
But yet I wander much, not to eſpy a 

Brother in all this Court, calld Zephaniah. 

Bleſs me! Where are we? What may this Place be? 
For I begin my Viſion now to ſee 

That this is a meer Theater ; well then, 

Ft be &en ſo, Dll Cutter be again. 


Puts on his Peruke. 
Not Cutter the pretended Cavalier, 
For to confeſs ingenuauſly here 8 
To you, who always of that Party were, 


J never was of any; up and down 

T roll d, a very Rake-hell of this Town. 

But now my Follies and my Faults are ended, 

My Fortune, and my Mind, are both amended, 

And if we may believe one who has fail d before, 

Our Author ſays Hell mend, that is, Hell write 
e more. E P L. 
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EPILOGUE, at COURT. 


HE Madneſs af your People, and the Rage, 

L Jouve ſeen too long upon the Publick Stage; 
*Tis time at laſt (Great Sir) *tis time to ſee 
Their Tragick Follies brought to Comedy. 
F any blame the Lowneſs of our Scene, 
We humbly think ſome Perſons there have been 
On the World's Theater not long ago, 
Much more too High, than here they are too Lot. 
And well we know, that Comedy of old, 
Did her Plebeian Rank with ſo much Honour hold, 
That it appear'd not then tos Baſe, or Light, 
For the great Scipio's conqu'ring Hand to write. 
Howe'er, if ſuch mean Perſons ſeem too rude, 
When into Royal Preſence they intrude, 
Tet we ſhall hope a Pardon to receive 
From you, a Prince ſo prattis'd to forgive; 
A Prince, who;with th Applauſe of Earth and Heav'n, 
The Rudeneſs of the Pulgar has forgiven, | 
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